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Unpber a revelation which regards the future events of the world as 
well as the past, it will always be a flattering idea to enthusiastic 
minds that the great affairs of the end will fall upon their own days, 
or days not very remote from their own. ‘Times of great alarm and 
change, manifested as they are in the sight of those who are concerned 
with them, seldom fail to call out this latent desire to appropriate to 
ourselves the future. The French Revolution, with its political inno- 
vations and flagrant impieties, called into being a sect of prophetic inter- 
preters, who fancied they could read its events, and the events to follow 
it, in the mysterious page. ‘The Reformation was another awful time, 
in the signs of which many ardent minds beheld the approach of a 
fifth monarchy. But no period was more adapted to excite serious 
anticipations than that of the great Crusades. Corruption prevailed in 
the high places of the church—heresy of the worst description was 
gaining ground—and the unceasing contest between the popes and 
emperors was ominous of fatal events. But more than all, the affairs 
of the east were calculated to give rise to speculation. The gathering 
of so many kings to war in the Holy Land seemed a foretaste of Arma- 
geddon. “And who could say but the change of hands through which 
it was passing might be preparing for the return of those whose eyes, from 
all the four points of heaven, were ever turned towards Sion! All 
our hopes (says ‘Tertullian, in some place,) are connected “cum qua- 
dam Judeworum expectatione.” Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela (who 
travelled after the middle of the twelfth century, and died in 1173) 
reveals part of the workings of the Jewish zeal at that time :— 

“ The Israelites are now dispersed in all lands. But he who studies to prevent 
Israel from re-assembling, shall not behold the signs of felicity, nor revive with 
Isracl. But when God, visiting our captivity, shall exalt the horn of his Messiah, 
then every one will say, I will lead the Jews, and I will gather them together. In 


those [the German] cities there are men studious of wisdom, and such as love their 
brethren and shew themselves courteous both to neighbours and to those who come 


Von. XVI.—October, 1839. 3 A 
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from afar. But if a stranger come, they rejoice in him and feast him, saying, Re- 
joice, oh brethren, for God's salvation shall come in the twinkling of an eye. Nay, 
did we not apprehend that the time may be not yet arrived and at hand we should 
even now be congregating. But we cannot assemble ourselves until the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard,* and the messengers of 
good tidings arrive, crying aloud, Glorified be God.”"t 

Meanwhile, Rabbi Kimchi was warning them, with a voice of more 
authority, that their Messiah was shortly about to expel the champions 
of the cross from the Holy Land, and restore it to its ancient pos- 
sessors.t Whenever such anticipations become active and prevalent in 
Israel, there is every likelihood of a corresponding ferment in the un- 
circumcision. Prophecies will then be searched, interpretations de- 
vised, and hopes and fears kindled in the bosoms both of the faithful 
and of the wicked and impious. For Benjamin said true, that, if the 
Son of Perdition were revealed, and were accepted by Israel, he 
would find friends enough to lead him home, and rebuild the temple 
for him to sit therein and shew himself as God. The preference of 
the Antichrist to Christ is a choice which (considered largely) pervades 
the history of men; it is the spirit of paganism rejecting the God of 
Adam to worship lying spirits, and that of gnosticism rejecting the 
same God to choose the serpent. What we have lately seen in the 
Anticlaudian of Alanus de Insulis was then at work in many. 

The 56th epistle of St. Bernardg was addressed to Geoffrey, Bishop 
of Chartres, and was composed between December 1124, when Ho- 
norius IL. was elected pope, and the year 1134, in which St. Norbert 
died ; and probably before 1126, in which he became Archbishop of 
Magdeburgh. 

“* What you ask me (he says) concerning my Lord Norbert—namely, whether he 
proposes going to Jerusalem, | am unable to tell you. I had the pleasure to see him 
a few days ago, and to drink in many things from his lips, as through a heavenly 
conduit ; but on that subject I heard nothing from him. But when I asked what he 
thought concerning Antichrist he protested thathe knew with the utmost certainty 
that he would be revealed in this present generation. However, when I had urged him 
to explain to me from whence he derived such a certainty, and had heard his answer, 
I did not think that I ought to rely upon it. He, however, firmly asserted that he 
should not see death before he had seen a general persecution in the church.” 

The discretion of Bernard in this epistle, neither ridiculing the 
speculations of a man so high in estimation, nor lending his sanction 
to presumptuous vanities, nor even giving them vogue by repeating 
what they were, gives some idea of the healing influence which his 
superior mind and heart occasionally exercised over the perturbed 
times he lived in. Norbert, who, from a dissipated and licentious 
nobleman of princely birth,|| had suddenly transformed himself into a 

















* R. Benj. pp. 228, 9, ed. L’Empereur. t Canticles, ii. 12. 

t See Fr. Noel Dictionnaire, &., tom. 2, p. 341. 

§ Vol. ii. p. 82. Paris, 1586. 

| Norbert’s father was Heribert, Count of Gennep, a kinsman of the reigning 
emperor, (who seems to haye been Conrad the Salic,) and his mother was Hedwiga 
of Lorraine. He is said to haye been born about a.p. 1092, to have founded the 


abbey and order of Préemontré in 1120, to have been elected to the archbish 


’ oprie of 
Magdeburgh in 1126, and to have died in 1134, 


Bishop Hurd, in quoting this 


epistle of Bernard for purposes to which it is totally inapplicable, and to which an 
acquaintance with St. Norbert would be far from conducive, dissembles any such 
acquaintance, and calls him ‘‘ one Norbert.”—Sermons on the Prophecies, p. 234. 
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severe ascetic, was the sort of character from whom rash and ex- 
aggerated notions often proceed. But there seems every reason to 
conjecture that he founded his sinister predictions entirely upon the 
disturbances and evil signs of the times, both in Kurope and the Holy 
Land, and not upon any peculiar system of biblical interpretation. 
Such reasons may be too vague in themselves to produce a lively con- 
viction ; but they unsettle minds, and gradually predispose them to 
receive dangerous novelties, and to become the dupes of prophetical 
systems produced either by imposture or by a misdirected ingenuity, 
‘The vague applications of Babylon, and by consequence of Antichrist, 
to the papacy, first by some of the Ghibellines and afterwards by the 
Lutherans and the Calvinists, paved the way for that elaborate chi- 
meera, the Medean interpretation, and for its multiform offspring. And 
so the confident forebodings of such an accredited man as St. Norbert 
diffused through the entire sisterhood of Premonstratensian houses, the 
children of his own foundation, and introduced into Germany with the 
authority of the primate of all Saxony, could not fail to lay founda- 
tions very available to that arch-prophet of the succeeding generation 
to whom this dissertation will principally relate. 

Joachim, son of the notary Mauro and Gemma his wife, born in or 
about the year 1145,* at a place called in Latin, Coelicum, close to 
Cosenza, in the Calabria Citra, and within the jurisdiction of that 
town. He received a careful and grammatical education till his 


fourteenth year, when his father obtained him a place at the court of 


the Norman king. But his young mind, as we are informed, became 
excited by religious zeal and a fervent desire of pilgrimage ; and con- 


sequently he ran away from his situation without the knowledge of 


his family, and betook himself to the hallowed regions of the east. 
He is said to have visited the anachorets in the desert of the Thebaid, 
Jerusalem, and Thabor, upon which sacred mountain he spent the 
whole of Lent. Upon his return to his own country, he obtained the 
forgiveness of his father, and his permission to devote himself to a re- 
ligious life, and withdrew himself to the recently-founded Cistercian 
monastery of Sambucina. From thence he removed to a place called 
Buechita, in the vale of the river Gratti, near the town of Renda. 
Here it occurred to him that his desire of preaching could not lawfully 
be indulged without apostolical mission, recollecting what was written, 
“quomodo preedicabunt, nisi mittantur?’’ And he set forth om 
journey to Catanzaro to get himself ordained. On his way he tarried 
at the Cistercian monastery of Saint Mary of Curacio, situated on the 


— ——+---- _—. O_O —— 





* His countryman, Jacobus Grecus of Syla, near Cosenza, is the authority for this 
date ; and as he certainly errs by twelve years in the date of his death, it is not very 
high authority. But as it lies open to no objection of the slightest validity, we are 
bound to retain it, and not to reject it, as the Bollandists propose, upon the fanciful 
conjecture that Jacobus (who supposed him to die in 1214) might have heard that he 
lived 68 years, (meaning 69,) and might have obtained 1145 by deducting 68 (69) 
from 1214, when there is no reason for supposing Jacobus ever heard any such thing. 
The Jesuits proceed to suggest 1130 for the year of his birth, without proposing any 
reason, good or bad, for the conjecture, and after admitting that there exists no ob- 
jection to the published date. See his Life by Jac. Greeus in Acta SS. Mensis 
Maii. tom. vii. die 29. 
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river Corace, and was induced by the abbot Columbanus to take the 
vows of that reformed Benedictine society, and soon afterwards ob- 
tained holy orders. Upon the death of Columbanus, he was unani- 
mously chosen to be his successor. Joachim sought to avoid the 
charge and dignity by withdrawing to the convent of S. Trinitade at 
Acri, but was prevailed upon to return by Ruffo, Archbishop of 
Cosenza, the abbot of Sambucina, and others. This happened be- 

fore the 11th of December, 1177, under which date William the 
Good, king of Sicily, makes a grant to Joachim “ venerabilis abbas de 
Curatio.”"* While yet abbot of Curacio, he conceived the design of 
those works by which he agitated the church and society ; and in the 
year 1181 he took the precaution of obtaining from Pope ‘Lucius an ex- 
press authorization to compose them. He presented to that pope what 
he had then written, though seemingly not completed, “ De Concordia 
Veteris et Novi Testamenti.” In a.n. 1185, Joachim made a journey 
from Calabria to Verona to meet Pope Urban IIT. and present to him 


a part of his works ;+ and in 1188 Pope Clement addressed to him 
the following letter :-— 


“ The bishop Clemens, a servant of the servants of God, sends health and apos- 
tolie benediction to his dear son Joachim, abbot of Curacio. Reason admonishes, and 
charity demands, that in all our actions we should chiefly seek this end; that accord- 
ing tothe witness of the gospel truth, our works may shine before men, in order 
that they may profit by the matter and example. Since, therefore, it is said that you 
commenced your Exposition of the Apocalypse, and your work of Concordia, by the 
order and approbation of Pope Lucius, my predecessor, of blessed memory, and after- 
wards completed them by order of Pope Urban, his successor, we admonish and ex- 
hort you in the Lord, warning you by these apostolic writings that, by the grace of 
God, you should give the desired and needful finish to your labours, and study dili- 
gently to complete them for the good of your neighbours; likewise, that you should 
come to US as soon as Opportunity permits, and present yourself to the discussion and 
judgment of the apostolic see. For if you would keep them unpublished, you must 
consider well how you can satisfy the Supreme Master concerning the talent of know- 
ledge which he intrusted to you. Givenat Lateran on the sixth of the Ides of June, 


in the first year of our pontificate.”} 

Presently after this he solicited from the pope his discharge from the 
abbacy of Curacio, and, having soon obtained it, retired to a place 
called Petra Lata. At this time the ex-abbot appears to have con- 
nected himself intimately with a man of whom little is known, and 
who is described by the biographer Jacobus Grecus as “ Raynerius 
quidam precipuus, a regni Neapolitani finibus, ab insula “scilicet 
Pontiana.”§ Unless it can be inferred that he was an ecclesiastic 
from his being possessed of some learning, there is nothing in the des- 
eription that points him out for such. They spent their time together 
in a minute examination of the holy scriptures; and it appears from 
Telesforo of Cosenza (who wrote in 1386, and had made the writings 


oe a 





ee 


* The recital of it bears date the 13th of February, 1178; but the Jesuits (p. 92) 
err in citing it as of December, 1178, as may be seen in their own pages. 

+ Bernardus Guidonis, ap. Tiraboschi Storia, &c., iv. p. 116, and Muratori Scr. 
Rer. Ital. 3, 1, 476, cit. ibid. 


t ig this document see Abbatis Joachim Liber Concordie, p. 1, and Acta SS, 
p. i 


§ Cap. v. p. 103. Bolland. 
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of his countryman Joachim the object of his peculiar research) that 
this Rayner of Ponza was a partner with Joachim in the composition 
of several of his works. In one place he quotes “ Joachim et Ray- 
nerium in Libro de Ultimis Tribulationibus,”* and in another he re- 
fers to “ Joachim et Raynerium in diversis libris.” Ere long, Joachim 
and Rayner became weary of Petra Lata, and determined to seek a 
new retreat among the lonely mountains of Calabria. ‘They pene- 
trated together as far as the river Lela, beyond the hills of Syla; and 
then Joachim went forward with two humble attendants, and reached 
a spot named Flore, or otherwise Albaneto, from its situation between 
two streams, the Albula and the Neto. There he left his two com- 
panions in temporary huts which he had constructed, and went back to 
Rayner to report to him the advantages of the site he had chosen. 
T hey returned there together ; and on ’ the spot where Joachim’s ser- 
vants had raised their huts, they began the construction of the abbey 
of Flore. ‘This took place on the 18th of July, in the year 1189, ac- 
cording to Gregory de Lauro, a biographer of Joachim. Nor did he 
content himself with erecting a Cistercian coenobium, but founded a 
new order of his own, with rules of increased severity, called the 
llorensian order. Its constitutions do not appear to have received the 
formal sanction of Rome until the year 1196, in which they were con- 
firmed by a bull of Celestine Il]. The order was little known in 
other countries, but was highly celebrated throughout the Calabrias 
and Sicily during three hundred years. Three of its abbeys were 
founded by Joachim himself—viz., St. John de Flore, the mother- 
house ; the abbey of Marcus Abbas, and that of Tres Pueri. 

The winter of 1190 was spent by Richard I., King of England, at 
Messina, in Sicily, where he had an interview with the Abbé Joachim. 
Roger of Howden, who gives an account of the discourses there held 
by Joachim, still denominates him abbot of Curacio; from which it 
would seem that his resignation of that charge had not as yet been 


acted upon by the Cistercians. The account which the monk of 


Howdent gives of his views and opinions is not incorrect for a hearsay 
report of such matters, nor does it lie open to all the censures which 
the Flemish Jesuits have cast upon it. But there are parts of it which 
it might be difficult to reconcile with the writings of the Calabrian. 
The period of his abbacy at Flore was that of Joachim’s greatest 
fame as an author and a prophet. In 1191 the emperor Henry VI. 
took Naples, and encouraged his army to commit every enormity in 
the country. But Joachim went to meet him; and by vigorous re- 
monstrances and prophetic menaces, as well as by favourable pre- 
dictions of the success of his Sicilian expedition, pacified the enemy, 
and even obtained so high a place in his favour that in 1195 he en- 
dowed Flore with a pension of fifty golden bezants, in consideration 
of the “ honestatem et religionem fratris Joachim venerabilis abbatis 


a a 








* Theleosphorus de Cusentid abbreviated per fratrem Rusticianum, fol. 20, a. 20, 


b. Venice, 1516. Little mention is made of Rayner by Joachim; but his com- 


mentary on Isaiah purports to be composed at Rayner’s instance. See Acta SS. 
p. 105. 


+ Rog. Hoveden, p. 6R2, ed. Francofurti. 
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S. Joannis de Flore, dilecti nostri.” In the year 1197,* the abbot of 
Flore composed his “ Interpretatio in Hieremiam,” at the request ot 
the same emperor. Favoured as he was by this potentate, some of the 
barbarian warriors who followed his standard were, nevertheless, it is 
said, so rude as to exclaim audibly, “ What a world of mischief lurks 
under that cowl,’—quanta mala latent sub cuculla ill4! And truer 
word never spake man. The Abbé Joachim did not put the finishing 
hand to his principal work, the Expositio in Apocalypsin, till some 
time subsequent to the year 1195, But whether in 1196 or not will 
depend upon our construction of the words “ preeterito anno.” For 
he begins a story with saying that he heard it preeterito anno, and ends 
it with saying that he heard it in anno 1195.4 The book entitled 
“Liber de Flore de Summis Pontificibus,’” or “ Liber de Flore de 
Ultimis Tribulationibus,” shews by its title that it was composed at 
the abbey of Flore ; but it is not extant in print, if at all. 

The reader may judge for himself of the motives which dictated the 
following solemn declaration :{— 

“ To all who shall see these presents, brother Joachim, called Abbot of Flore, 
sends eternal health in the Lord. As it appears from the letters of my Lord Cle- 
ment, sometime pope, that I was seen to have written some things at the command 
of my Lord Pope Lucius and my Lord Pope Urban; and as I yet do not cease to 
write what occurs to me, unto God's glory, and the benefit of my readers, I have 
brought to completion, according as God inspired and my faculties of mind enabled 
me, the book of Concordia, in five volumes, the Exposition of the Apocalypse, divided 
into eight parts, and the Psalter of ‘Ten Strings contained in three volumes ; besides 
other things, which | have composed in small books, either against the Jews or against 
the adversaries of the catholic faith. And if, while Iam in this body, it is given me 
to contribute anything else to the edification of the faithful in Christ, and especially 


of the monks, I delay not to give my study to it. Yet, because of the difficulty of 


the times, I have not hitherto been able to present any of these works, except the 
book of Concordia, to the apostolic judgment, to be by it corrected. If there be 
any things in them that need correction, (which I do not deny, though I am not 
conscious of it,) inasmuch as no man knoweth the number of his days, if it should 
be my lot to depart this life before I can do according to the orders I received, 
(for I undertook to compose these works upon the condition that I should present all 
the books to lim who has the mastery over all things, ) in the name of Almighty God, 
I beseech my co-abbots and priors, and other God-fearing brethren,§ and charge them 


with what authority I may, that, keeping this present writing, or a copy of it, as if 


it were my will and testament, they will submit to the apostolic examination as well 
the works which I have already composed as anything new that I may write unto 
the day of my death, (collecting them all as soon as possible, and leaving copies of 
them in safe custody,) and receive the correction of them from the holy see in my 
stead, and set forth to it the testimony of my devotion and faith, and that I was al- 
ways ready to observe whatever it decreed or might decree, and to defend no opinion 
of mine against its holy faith, believing entirely what it believes, and receiving cor- 
rection both in manners and doctrine, rejecting those whom it rejects, adopting those 
whom it adopts, firmly trusting that the gates of hell cannot prevail against it ; and 
that, although it may for a season be disturbed and shaken by storms, its faith will 
not fail until the end of time. I, Joachim Abbas, composed this writing, and con- 


}. a : ‘ ‘ 7 . ee 
‘* Agitur nune 1197 annus.” Joachimus in Hieremiam, c. xxiv. p. 331. 


t Joachimus in Apocalypsin, fol, 134, a. Never having seen his Commentaries 
on Daniel, nor even knowing if they be to be seen in England, the writer of this can 
offer no opinion of their date, 

3 He has prefixed it both to his Concordia and his Apocalypsis, but the copies vary 
a little ; and it is very hard to construe, for which the reader must make allowance. 

§ Those of the several houses of the new Florensian order. 
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firmed it with my own hand in the year of our Lord, 1200; and what is herein con. 
tained I profess to hold. Susscrivrion. J, brother Joachim, Abbot of Flore.” 


Whether this be the effusion of an honest mind, or of a conscious 
but wary knave, is matter for opinion ;* but it certainly does not indi- 
cate that extreme humility which his biographers agree to consider his 
characteristic. The writer appears to contemplate death only as a 
temperate man of fifty-five might be expected to look forward to that 
event. But the day was near at hand which should submit all his 
works to another judgment than that which he invoked. It is proved 
by a legal document that he was alive and in the exercise of his 
functions in September, 1201; and it is proved by another that he 
had ceased to live in the month of June, 1202.+ His death occurred 
at a place called San Martino de Canale, close to Petrafitta, and in 
his fitty-seventh year, if Jacobus Greecus hath accurately assigned the 
date of his birth. 

The earliest account of this person is written by his own secretary, 
Luke, a monk of Casa-Marii,$ at which abbey he spent a year and a 
half revising his works, and obtained permission from the abbot Gerald 
to employ brother Luke as an amanuensis. Luke afterwards became 
abbot of Sambucina by the good offices, as he acknowledges, of Joachim 
and Dominus Raynerius, and ultimately rose to be archbishop of 
Cosenza. We learn from him that the Abbé Joachim shewed occa- 
sional signs of a power to work miracles. But he seems to have con- 
fined his practice entirely to the body of the aforesaid Luke.g On 
one occasion he cured him of stammering ; and, on a second, of hunger 
and thirst. Long afterwards, however, he enjoyed a great reputation 
for miracles wrought both when living and after death ; insomuch 
that, in A.p. 13846, Peter Spina, the royal judge of Casale, and twelve 
other persons of note, presented a memorial to the pope, praying him 
to appoint a commission with powers “ inquirere et referre de mira- 
culis factis et visis in vita et post mortem per quondam abbatem 
Joachim, qui fuit principium et fundamentum totius ordinis Florensis.”’ 
At the head of the signatures stood the “Signum Crucis proprie 
mands Petri Spini de Petrafitté qui supra, Regalis Judicis, scribere 
nescientis.”” But these measures, which would have been a prelude 
to canonization, were never adopted. 

The business of the Abbé Joachim’s life was the interpretation of 
the prophecies. He took upon himself to apply the details of them to 
the men and events of his day, to announce the awful scenes of the 
end as nigh at hand, and to discolour them in a strange if not impious 
manner. He enjoyed the reputation of being an inspired prophet ; 
and maintained it, notwithstanding the strong opinion declared against 





* It may be doubted "whether its main object were to guard the writer himself 
against animadversion, or to prevent the holy see from being compromised by too 
direct a connexion with the proceedings of Joachim. 

t See these documents in Acta SS. May 2%), p- 92, 

t Supposed to be on the site of a villa of Caius Marius. af ’ . 

§ See Tiraboschi Storia Della Letteratura, tv. p. 115. The truth is, that Joachim 
never did anything with a miraculous view or intention, But Luke was quite a 
blockhead. 
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him by Thomas Aquinas, who said he was sometimes right by natural 
sagacity, and often wrong. Nay,so prevailing was it, that Dante was 
induced to admit into his Paradise this tool of papacy and Guelfery, 
whose desperate suggestions (had they been clearly appreciated ) would 
have revolted and alarmed every conscientious Guelf, and to acknow- 
ledge him in plain terms for a prophet. 
“ Next saw I Rabanus, and, hard by him, 

The sage Calabrian abbot Jeachim, 

Whose spirit kenn'd the future, nothing dim.’””* 

Considering how he was connected with a succession of popes, it is 
no wonder that the Bollandistes should labour to maintain that he was 
a real prophet of God. They are but labouring in their vocation. 
But it is painful to behold so eminent a man as the Abate Tiraboschi 
following such a will-of-the-wisp as this prophet. Joachim was often 
not ill-informed of what was about to happen; but all the more strik- 
ing and unaccountable predictions sink under this indisputable fact, 
(hat passages relating to specific personst and events were from time 
to time slipt into his works, which in that respect were treated like the 
“ Prophecies de Merlin.” Such were his prophecies concerning the 
mendicant orders. “In the dukedom of Spoleto (in which Assisa 
was then situated) and in Spain, two orders shall arise, like lucid 
stars, to preach the gospel of the kingdom.” What can be clearer, 
“ quid clarius,” ask the Bollandistes, than this passage of the com- 
mentary on Isaiah? Indeed it is so clear that if this be a prediction 
the scheme of prophecy must have been wonderfully altered since 
the days of Isaiah. Yet this is a mild instance; in other passages he 
is made to call them mendicants, and to prophesy that the minors 
would be girded with a rope. The following correspondence from the 
MSS. of the Abbey of Flore is a sample of the abbot's prophetic 
powers. ‘Tancred, king of Sicily, after reminding him of the services 
of his family to the church, adds— 

‘* But you, father, have cherished, and do cherish, so far as you can, that man, 
who, taking the devil’s part, has lately sought, by all means, the destruction of the 
church. But you are not content with your former crimes against me, but now, 
with increased obstinacy, you reeal into Calabria, Henry Kala, the Suabii in, and 
Frederick Lancea, the Ne apolitan, that they may again disturb the people. 
Wherefore, | call God to witness, that you must have me excused, if, thus unjustly 
provoked, I demolish all the convents of vour order that have been built in the two 
Sicilies.” 

To this epistle the following answer was sent on the 7th of June, 
1193 :— 

“] have perused your majesty’s threatening epistle. I never wished to injure 
you; but 1] performed the will of the King of kings. ‘Thus saith the Lord, My in- 
dignation shall go forth like fire, and the impious king shall be consumed. He that 


sits on the wheel shall fall and waste away with despair. His sons shall be made 
barren with the knife, and shall lose their eyesight by fire, that the memory of his 


* Raban é quivi, e lucemi dallato 
Il Calavrese abate Giovacchino 
Di spirito profetico dotato., 
Paradiso, xii, stanza penult, 


+ See the Acta SS. p. 93. 
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race may perish. However, I pray constantly that God may avert his wrath from 
your majesty, whom I greet with humble and due reverence,” 

These events too truly happened. And they who can imagine that 
such a ridiculous correspondence ever passed between the Abbot of 
Flore and the Norman king of the Two Sicilies, are welcome to be- 
lieve in the prophecy. Even in his lifetime it is acknowledged that 
forged predictions were handed about in his name.* 

In his own conduct regarding the high and preternatural gifts 
ascribed to him, be united some degree of care and circumspection to 
the spirit of imposture. He was cautious not to lay claim to the 
mantle of Elijah and a direct prophetic afflatus, whilst he gave to 
understand that his sayings were something more than human criti- 
cisms and speculations. In the year 1190, Adam, Abbot of Perseigne, 
in the Mans, met the Abbé Joachim, near Rome,t and questioned 
him by what authority he had ventured to pronounce such things 
concerning the opening of the sixth seal, and the approach of Anti- 
christ, and whether he did so by prophecy, or from conjecture, or from 
revelation. And he answered—“ I have had no revelation concern- 
ing these things. But God, who of old gave the spirit of prophecy 
to the prophets, has given me the spirit of understanding, that I ney 
in the spirit of God, as clearly understand all the mysteries of holy 
writ as the prophets of old understood it who published it in the Spirit 
of God,” 

In his preface to his Psalterium Decem Chordarum he informs us 
that some years ago he had been sojourning at the Casa-Marii with the 
Abbot Geraldus, when it was Pentecost, and at the altar a sort of 
doubt struck him concerning the Trinity, and he was compelled to 
invoke the Holy Spirit to reveal to him that mystery. Presently the 
forin of his ten-stringed psalter presented itself to his mind, and dis- 
played so luminously the whole mystery of the Trinity, that he was 
forced to exclaim, “ What God is great like our God? Thou art the 
God that workest marvels.” His Liber Concordive begins in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 


‘* T, Joachim, about the middle, as I believe, of the night, and in that hour in 
which our Lion of the tribe of Judah is thought to have risen from the dead, whilst 
meditating some things, did perceive, with the eyes of my mind, a certain clearness 
of intelligence concerning the plenitude of knowledge of this book, and a revelation, 
by which the whole concord of the Old and New Testament was perceived, was 
made to me.” 

In the thirty-ninth leaf of his Exposition of the Apocalypse, he 
gives the like account of the illumination which dictated that work to 
him, and almost in the same words. It was in both cases “ Circa 
horam qua leo noster de tribu Juda resurrexisse existimatur @ mor- 





* Tiraboschi Storia, &c., iv. 120. 

t Auctor MS. in Biblioth. S. Victoris Parisiensis ad annum 1190, apud Oudinum 
de Script. Eccles. in Adamus Persennia, tom. ii. p. 1682. 

t The animadversions of the Bollandistes upon this statement are scandalously 
disingenuous. They affect to confound the sixth age of the world (commencing at 
the nativity) with the sixth seal of the Apocalypse, then about to be opened as Joachim 
taught; and by this gross artifice, which the rarity and neglect of Joachim’s works 
facilitated, they have endeavoured to throw discredit on the unimpeached Abbot of 
Perseigne. 
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tuis.” Cyril, of Mount Carmel, third prior-general of the new order 
of St. Mary of Mount Carmel,* while engaged in celebrating the 
mysteries of the altar, was visited by an angel, who brought him from 
heaven two silver tablets, inscribed with obscure prophecies in Greek 
characters, and commanded him first to transcribe the prophecies on 
parchment, and then to melt down the silver tablets and make a 
censer and a chalice with the metal. Having complied with these 
injunctions, it occurred to him that he would submit these difficult 
but important documents to the Abbé Joachim, whom he regarded as 
a holy and illuminated man; and he sent them to Flore, with the 
following letter :— 
Sr. Cyait to Joacum. 

** Since God, oh, reverend father, has given to you, as to a second John the 
Evangelist, a wonderful grace of knowing things future, I beseech you briefly to 
interpret this prophecy for me, in order that we may the more clearly penetrate the 


depth of this divine gift. Dissipate the cloud, and reveal that which is closed, so 
that this very bright sun may shine clearly upon all.” 


Rerty or Joacnim. 


“ Unto Cyril, the Carmelite, the mirrour of poverty and rule of sanctity, who from 
Carmel adorns the world with his virtues, health in the true Saviour. My spirit 
rejoiced within me when I received your letter. For who, that perceives what great 
things have been acquired by the liberality of this divine gift would not congratulate 
with you? That which you ask of me should rather have been asked of you to whom 


the Lord revealed these things. However, I will obey your desires as well as the 
Lord shall enable me.” 


There is in this correspondence a shortness, a sweetness, and a 
calmness under unusual circumstances, which all must admire. They 
seem to have understood each other to perfection. Some portions of 
Joachim’s commentary upon Cyril, composed in fulfilment of his 
above undertaking, are to be seen in the Epitome of Telesforo of 
Cosenza. 

It is time to offer a few details of the teaching of Joachimus Abbas, 
which would be done rather better if his rare Commentary on Daniel 
were within reach. 

1. All his speculations were but as a lever without a fulcrum, un- 
less he could obtain from scripture some epoch at which, not merely 
ae during which, the consummation should happen. Therefore 

e taught that the period of three times and a half,t or of forty-two 
months, or of twelve hundred and sixty days, signified no less than 
1260 years: “ Accepto haud dubié die pro anno, et ]260 diebus} pro 
totidem annis.” And he explained the month of thirty days to mean 
a generation of thirty years. So that the period in question was quasi 
a period of forty-two generations, not by containing that number of 


actual descents, but by containing the generation of thirty years thus 
often repeated, 


ee 





* See Acta SS. xxix. Maii, p. 102; and Viridarium Ordinis de Monte Carmelo, 
cit. Acta SS. vi. Martii, p. 499. This worthy was a native of Constantinople, and 
died about a.p. 1224; and a life of him was written towards the close of the fifteenth 
century by John Oudewater, or Palwonydor. 


+ See Exp. in Apoc. fol. 9, b. 148, b.; in Hierem. c. 20, p. 285. 


$ Liber Concordia, 2, ¢. 16, and 5, c. 118. 
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2. However, there was really to be a period of three natural years 
and one-half at the end of the corresponding mystical period; and 
that will form the especial period of the great Antichrist’s tyranny : 
“ Qualiter anni isti ad totius Bestiz universitatem pertineant in opere, 
Concordiew dictum est. Reveri autem anni tres et dimidius* esse 
creduntur, quibus maximé hee tempéstas deseeviet.”’ They consti- 
tute the reign of the regulus, or Daniel’s eleventh king,t and in them 
“ gravior inducetur vexatio."’¢ 

3. The persecution and tribulations of 1260 years are those of the 
church militant from its earliest beginnings—viz., from the nativity of 
its persecuted founder; and those years are accordingly computed 
from that great epoch. “ During all that number of years, the holy 
city is trampled by the nations ; because, while that space of time lasts 
which three years and a half designate, power is given to the infidels 
to trample the faithful, though partially indeed, and not in toto.’’§ 
Therefore the epoch of the church’s triumph was to be the year of the 
blessed nativity, 1260.| 

This opinion of the Calabrian, though falsified by the adversary 
whose scythe mows down the schemes of modern interpreters one 
after another, was intrinsically quite as respectable as some we are 
accustomed to hear, 

4. There are three states of the world: the state under the time of 
the law, the state under the gospel, and the state “ circa finem 
seculi.” ‘These depths of the Joachitic doctrine must be sounded 
more carefully by and bye. 

5. The word end in holy scripture is sometimes to be accepted in 
a large as well as in a strict sense. And between the second or 
gospel, and the third or final, “ status mundi,” there was to occur an 
interval (common, in some sort, to both states) of two apocalyptic 
months or generations—i. e., of sixty years. The whole of this time 
was to be considered as forming both the end of the second status and 
the beginning of the third; and “ it is all one whether we say, until 
the year 1200, or until now, or until the fulness of the Gentiles, and 
the conversion of Israel,’’ for all those are embraced by the word end 
when taken largely. “ The forty-first generation in the church is to 
begin with the year of the Incarnation, 1201."** From a.p. 1200 to 
1260 was to be the era of the greatest prolonged afflictiontt of the 
church ; and the last three years and a half of that period (ranging 
from July, 1256, to January, 1260) were to be that of the intoler- 
able tyranny, of which the days must be shortened lest all the elect 
should perish. It was the period of transition. 

6. The mystical?} or apocalyptic Jerusalem is the church of Rome, 
or Rome considered as the seat of Christ’s holy church. And the 





— ———— _ ——— 
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* In Apoe. 165, b. 
t See Exp. in Apoe. fol. 9, b. 143, a. ; Liber Concordia, 5, c. 112, 

t In Hieremiam, c. 20. § In Apoc. 148, b. |] See Interpr. in Hierem. p. 285. 
“ In Apoe. 9, b. ** Liber Concord, 4, c. 30. +t In Hierem. p. 285. 


tt In Apoc. fol. 7, b. In regno Latinorum continentur Hierusalem et Babylon. 
In fol. 24, a, Romana Ecclesia est Spiritalis Hierusalem, 
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mystical Babylon is the Alemannic Roman empire, or Rome con- 
sidered as the imperial capital of the house of Suabia and their pre- 
decessors, by whom the Roman church had been, and was to be, 
oppressed and persecuted, During the sixty years of the two genera- 
tions, “ab anno 1200 et ultra,”* the kings of Babylon were to lead the 
priests and their high-priest into captivity, and take the ark of the 
church. 

Babylon (said the Abbé Joachim in his Liber de ee shall be 
the birth-place of Antichrist. And the same person} told Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion that Rome was his appointed birth-place. But the 
civil and imperial Rome, as distinguished from the ecclesiastical, is 
the Babylon of the Joachite interpretation. Therefore the Jesuits 
might have abstained from attacking Roger of Howden. However, 
it is uncertain whether Joachim appointed the city itself for his place 
of birth, or merely the empire to which that city lent its name. 

7. In the winter of 1190, Joachim told King Richard that the 
Antichrist was already born. And here, again, there is no reason to 
complain of the narrative of the English monk ; for that opinion is ex- 
pressly avowed by him in the Exposition of the Apocalypse, chap. ix. 


ver. 1] :— 


‘* Considering the aspect of the holy scriptures, and the introitus et exitus con- 
cordiarum, I think that he is now present in the world, although the hour for his 


manifestation be not yet arrived.’’§ 

It is, however, worthy of remark, that if the Antichrist was born 
before the year 1190, he would be upwards of sixty-six years old in 
the middle of 1256, when his revelation was to take place. And 
that, if not an inadmissible, was at least an inconvenient supposition. 
But we must here distinguish between two uses of the word Anti- 
christus by Joachim and the Joachites. There are the Antichristus|| 
mixtus Or mysticus, and the Antichristus verus. ‘The mixed, or im- 
proper Antichrist,-is the manifest prevalence of the Antichristian 
policy preparing the way for the true kingdom of blasphemy ; and 
the true Antichrist is the Messiah of Satan, reigning in the seat of 
God for three years and a half. ‘The former power is called by 
Joachim the Antichristus reipublice,@ and is that which he thought 
was already born. It was to occupy the same period concerning 
which Joachim observes that it shall produce, not one Antichrist, or 

udo-propheta, but many.** It wasthe beast which (according to 
rim) was destined to subvert the Babylonian empire, to put forth ten 
horns, to afflict the church during fifty-six years and a half of the two 
generations of the period of transition; and then at last (regnantibus 
decem regibus illis, singulis in suis locis) to put forth its horn of blas- 
phemy, being the eleventh king, and “ Antichristus verus.” 

Joachim perceived clearly that the bestial empire of which it was 
a characteristic to contain ten confederated and unanimous kings 


a 


° Prevfatio in Hieremiam. 
t Liber de Flore cit. Telesforus C usentinus, fol. 29, a. 
t Rogerus de Hoveden in a.p. 1190. § Fol. 133, a. 


{ See Rusticianus in Telesforum, fol. 1, a. 
In Hierem, p. 123. 


** In Apoc. fol. 134, a. 
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(Dan. vii. 7; Rev. xvii. 12, 13) had not as yet been revealed,* It 
was (he thought) about to be revealed, and to replace the then exist- 
ing Alemannic Babylon. So that the end of the true second, or 
gospel status, having been afflicted by the Babylon of the house of 
Hohenstauf, the transition generations were devoted to the horned 
beast, or empire of the Antichristus reipublice, and the fatal three 
and a half years to the eleventh horn. 

The beast of the Joachites is their Babylon; and yet it is not. It 
arises out of it, a new form of the same power, “ aliusque et idem nas- 
citur.” It subverts, destroys, and ruins the existing dynasties and in- 
terests, and thus gives rise to all the menacing denunciations of 
Joachim against the house of Suabia and the monarchy it is holding— 
“ Decem cornua et bestia odient fornicariam et desolatam illam 
facient.” But with respect to the mystical Jerusalem, it is the same 
tyranny embittered. One distinguishing peculiarity of it in Joachim’s 
system was its usurpation of the pontificate. It was no longer to be 
a civil and profane power, like the mystic Babylon, making war upon 
the church from without; but it was itself to become uncanonicall 
ecclesiastical, and falsely Christian, and, seizing the sword spiritual, 
was to wound the church unto death with her own weapons. With- 
out this it would not be an Antichristus of any sort, even mixed and 
mystical. “ Mixed Antichrist (says the Joachite, Rusticianus Frater)+ 
shall be a certain pseudo-pope, of German origin, whom the emperor 
shall create by force and fraud, which pope shall crown the said em- 
peror, who, together with the said pope, shall overturn and root up 
the state of Christianity and the church.”” Whether the pseudo-pope 
shall unite the civil and ecclesiastical tyrannies in his own person, or 
only wield the latter in strict union and alliance with the former, the 
Abbé Joachim will not speak expressly. It shall be the pseudo-pope 
(he says)¢ or thy heir, O Cesar! who shall maltreat the universal 
church, both in the Latin and in the Greek clergy, and shall cut off 
its head, the prelates, and shall deride and triumph over tyrants. 
“ Forsitan (he says elsewhere) et pseudo-papa erit fultus Antichristo 
reipublice.” And it was foretold by him to the King of England, at 
Messina, that the Antichrist who was then already born was to be 
exalted into the apostolic chair of Rome. In the same relation which 
the Alemannic Babylon, with its Barbarossas, Henrys, &c., filled, 
with respect to the beast of many horns that was to arise, stood the 
series of antipopes (Cardinal Octavian, Guy of Crema, &c.) whom 
the emperors and their party supported against the genuine papacy, 
to the predicted pseudo-papal Antichrist. 

8. Of Antichrist himself, the regulus, or eleventh king, who is 
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* Bestia quartum regnum erit in mundo, quod majus erit omnibus regnis, et de- 
struet sohaneie oman et comminuet eam, In Apoc. 196, a. De decem cornibus ; 
decem reges sunt qui regnum nondum acceperunt. 156, b. 197, a. _ Intelligendos 
esse reges; futuros, hoc est, in illd extremitate temporis #rumnosi cum regoum 
bestia finietur. 164, a. Whether the ten-horned empire was the bestia itself, still 
future, or a future form and predicament of a beast which had long existed, is a point 
on which the Abbot of Flore does not express himself with perfect consistency. 


¢t De Magnis Tribulationibus, fol. 5, a. { In Hierem. p. 329, 
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to swallow up three kings of the ten-horned beast, and reign as a 
god in the last reign of terrors, the chief thing that we clearly 
learn is that his doctrine was to be the Patarene.* The Patareni 
were the great sect of heretics who then infested most parts of 
Europe. ‘They were known by some other names, especially those 
of Cathari and Publicani, and are now vulgarly known by the merely 
local, and very improper, appellation of Albigenses, but never re- 
ceive any other than that of Patareni from the Abbé Joachim. He 
was enabled to infer this (which seems not unreasonable in its matter, 
however vain his anticipations as to time have proved) from their 
doctrines concerning devils, their denial that Christ had come in the 
flesh, their condemnation of holy matrimony, and their prohibition of 
those meats which God had created to be received with thanksgiving. 
“ Indeed (says he) we are now enabled to understand, as concerning 
the end, that what has been cherished+ among them is quite ready to 
burst forth into the little king, prope est omnind ut rumpat in regulum.” 
And he observes concerning the supreme patriarch, or antipope,t of 
the Patareni, that he was actually filling the throne of Antichrist be- 
fore his coming, as David and other kings of Jerusalem had filled that 
of Christ. Jews as well as Saracens were to join themselves to 
the eleventh or Paterene king. And in confirmation thereof, as re- 
gards the latter nation, he relates an anecdote, the value of which is 
somewhat uncertain. In 1195, he met at Messina a man who seemed 
of a pradent and religious character, and who was arrived from 
Alexandria. This person assured him that he had heard from a man 
of high rank among the Saracens that the Patarenes had lately sent 
envoys to them, asking to establish communion and peace with them ; 





* See especially Exp. in Apoc. 130, b. and fol. 133, a. 
t Confotum. Kept alive, as fire is in embers, or any other forms. 


} Nempe et Apostolicum, cui omnes obediunt, se fatentur habere. In Apoc. ubi 
supra. The seat of this Patarene antipope is described to have been on the borders 
of Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dalmatia. He died in 1223, and seems to have had no 
successor ; nor is it an ascertained point that more than one such heresiarch was 
ever recognised, He appointed a deputy, one Bartholomew of Carcassonne, to exer- 
cise his functions in the parts of ‘Thoulouse. Matth. Paris, in a.p, 1223. The Car- 
dinal of Oporto, papal legate, thought it of sufficient importance to write as fol- 
lows :—** ‘To the venerable father, the Archbishop of Rouen, and his suffragans, &c., 
the man of perdition who is raised above all that is called God, &c., hath now his 
heresiarch going before him, whom the Albigensian heretics call their pope, dwelling 
in the borders of Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dalmatia, near the Hungarians. To him 
the other Albigensians resort that he may answer their inqyiries ; and a man of Car- 
cassonne, acting as deputy of that antipope, by name Bartholomew, pays him a fatal 
reverence, and now, quitting his seat and station at the town called Porlos, has re- 
moved to the parts of Thoulouse. The said Bartholomew, in his circular letters, 
begins with this salutation: Bartholomew, a servant of the servants of the holy faith, 
to such a one health and greeting, &c.; and, among other enormities, he creates 
bishops, and falsely pretends to ordain churches, &c. Given [at Planium ?] the 6th of 
the Nones of July.” See Cesar Bulewus Hist. Universitatis Parisiensis, tom. iii. 
p- 112, 13. If this antipope had no predecessors, he must himself have ruled the 
synagogue of Satan from twenty-six to thirty years. From his seat of government 
the heretics derived their appellation of Bulgarians, ‘ cels de Bolgaria,” La 
Crozada, &c., st. 2,p. 4. The death of the Bulgarian patriarch of the Patareni, oc- 
curring soon after the year 1223, in which the legate wrote his complaint, is said to 
have put an end to this spurious hierarchy in Languedoc. 
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that they returned to Europe with a favourable answer, and were in 
due season (cum tempus esset) to come again with a definite message 
of unity and peace.* 

The eleventh king, or true Antichrist, will be actually possessed by 
Satan, of whom he will be both the temple+ and the idol—that is to 
say, the place of his inhabitation, and the medium of his adoration by 
mankind. He will invite the Jews to return to the land of their fa- 
thers,t and will assemble them at Jerusalem, declare himself their Sa- 
viour, slay the two witnesses, and perform most of the things that are 
usually imputed to the Antichrist. 

In this slender and cursory sketch of Joachim’s interpretations it is 
seen that his whole scheme was dependent on the great and bold 
stroke by which he swelled the short reign of the ruler of this world’s 
darkness into a period of twelve hundred and sixty summers and 
winters. It is probable that the mind of Joachim originally invented 
that theory which in subsequent times has obtained much vogue, and 
has its advocates at the present hour, Since it has exercised a serious 
influence upon human opinions, and fills a place in their history, it is 
right that it should at length be attributed to the real author whose 
ingenuity devised it, and whose boldness propounded it in an age not 
favourable to novelties. The silver tablets of prophecy which the 
angel delivered to Cyril, of Mount Carmel, and of which he was so 
good as to forward the contents to Flore, are said by Jacobus Gracus 
to have commenced with these words: “ Tempore annorum Christi 
millesimo ducentesimo quinquagesimo quarto,” &c. Whatever precise 
event was to happen in 1254, it is sufficiently evident that Cyril was 
in the same story with Joachim, that the triumph of the holy church 
in 1260, and that of Antichrist in the middle of 1256, were in his 
mind, and that he was foretelling some misfortunes to happen shortly 
before the first, but last-inentioned, of those two epochs. A _ pro- 
phecy existed in the name of St. Hildegardis Abbatissa,§ which is 
said to have been delivered by her in a.p. 1178, (while Joachim was 
presiding at Curacio,) and which declared that the “ tempus mu- 
liebre’’ (the period of the whore of Babylon) should not last beyond 
the year 1256. This is the very year in which the half-time of the 
final tyranny was to commence, and in which the bestial empire 
(sometimes regarded by Joachim as a mere exacerbation of the Baby- 
lonish) was to give place to the blaspheming regulus. But the visions 
of St. Hildegardis are a sort of forgery, almost on their own shewing. 
For one great miracle of them was, that she composed them in Latin 
without having ever learnt a syllable of that language. Nor are they 
translations, at least not faithful ones, from her own, German; for 
there are indecencies in them of such a minute and shocking sort as 
no consecrated virgin or other lady can reasonably be supposed to 
have lent her name to with a knowledge of the contents. The pro- 
phecy ascribed to St. Hildegardis, like that of Cyril the Carmelite, 
was but a part of what may fairly be styled the Joachite conspiracy, 
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* In Apoc, 134, a. t Ibid. 165, a. + Ibid. 150, b, &c. 
§ Cit. Joannes Parisiensis de Antichristo, fol, 46, b. 
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Besides the monk of Carmel, the Abbess of St. Rupert’s, and Rayner 
of Ponza, brother John of Flore, and one Polycarpus Diaconus, 
would seem to have been zealous partisans of Joachim’s doctrines. It is 
right to observe that the commentary on J eremiah terminates, at the 
very farthest, at the word privabuntur. What follows, in a mixture 
of prose and verse, without any mixture of grammar, is merely a 
corruption of the following lines :— 


“ Cum fver'nt anni translati mille ducenti 
Et decies deni post partum Virginis alma, 
Tune Antichristus nascetur demone plenus. 
Hic synthesis ?} Joachim predixit in anno 

tiny quo Soldanus sanctam sibi subdidit urbem,” 
Which the Joachite,* Pierre Jean d’Olive, or John of Paris, (who 
quotes them,) acknowledges not to be his, and which are at variance 
with his whole system. H. 

(To be continued. ) 


ON THE FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH OF ROME, 


SECTION II. 


We have already seen that, during the first ten years of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, those who afterwards forsook the reformed com- 
munion were generally in the habit of attending their parish churches 
and receiving the sacrament according to the English liturgy. Nor 
can it be pretended that their subsequent defection was caused by 
their discovering that anything had been either inserted or omitted in 
the Common Prayer of such a character as to render its use absolutel 
incompatible with the private faith of a Romanist. In the First Boo 
of Edward V1., indeed, the litany contained a petition in which such 
persons could scarcely be expected to join, except its meaning were 
strictly limited to such infringements on the national independence of 
our crown and legislature as Englishmen and English clergymen had 
repeatedly resisted long before the Reformation. But the general 
design of the original compilers was to avoid needless alterations—to 
retain as much as possible the spirit and usages of antiquity, and thus 
to disturb as little as might be the peace and unity of the church. 
There were, even then, persons who wer€ incapable of entering into 
such views, and were offended that any of the old ceremonies had 
been still retained. To such persons our reformers answered— 

“VF consyder, that wi ies it is not le to k 
ordre ies diecipline in oechomh, Goa deliandion sm ag sr wane a 
fourme theyr judgementes. And yf they thynke muche that anye of the olde dooe 
remayne, and woulde rather have all devised a newe, then suche menne (grauntyn 
some ceremonies conveniente to bee hadde) suerlye where the olde may be well u 
there they cannot reasonablye reprove the olde (onelye for their age) withoute be- 
wraying of theyr owne folye. For in such a case they oughte rather to have rever- 








* Tract. de Antichristo, 47, a. 
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ence unto them for theyr antiquitie, yf they wyll declare themselves to bee more 
studious of unytie and concorde, then of innovations and newe fan , whyeh 
(as muche as may be with the trewe setting foorthe of Christes religion) is alwayes to 
bee eschewed."* 


The intention of the reformers is also very clearly expressed ina 
document published shortly after the appearance of the Common 
Prayer-book. I mean, the King’s Message to the Rebels of Cornewall 
and Devonshire, who, amongst other matters, required that the steps 
taken in the Reformation should be retraced, and compared the new 
mode of celebrating divine service to a “Christmasse plaie.” To 
these demands the following reply was given :— 


“ Likewise are ye well informed in diverse other articles, as for confirmation of 
your children, for the masse, for the manner of your service of mattins and even. 
song. Whatsoever is therein ordered hath beene long debated and consulted by 
manie learned bishops, doctors, and other men of great learning in this realme cou- 
cluded, in nothing so much labour and time spent of late time; nothing so fullie 
ended. As for service in the English toong hath manifest reasons for it; and yet, 
perchance, seemeth to you a new service, and yet in deed is none other but the old, 
The selfe same words in English which were in Latin, saving a few things taken out, 
so fond that it had beene a shame to have heard them in English, as all they can 
judge which list to report the truth, The difference is, that we ment godlie, that 
you our subjects should understand in English, being our naturall countrie toong, 
that which was heretofore spoken in Latine then serving onelie them which under- 
stand Latine, and now for all you that be borne English. How can this with rea- 
son offend anie reasonable man, that he should understand what anie other saith, 
and so to consent with the speaker? If the service in the church were in 
Latine, it remaineth good in English ; for nothing is altered but to speak with 
knowledge that before was spoken with ignorance ; and to let you understand what 
is said for you, to the intent you maie further it with your owne devotion, an alter- 
ation to the better, except knowledge be worse than ignorance. So that whosoever 
hath mooved you to mislike this order can give you no reason, nor answer yours, if 
ye siieed it..... For the masse, we assure you, no small studie and travell 
hath beene spent by all the learned therein ; and to avoid ali contention 
thereof, it is brought even to the verie use as Christ left it, as the apostles used it, 
as holie fathers delivered it ; indeed’somewhat altered from that which the popes of 
Rome, for their lucre, brought to it. And although you maie heare the contrarie of 
some popish and evill men, yet our majestie, which, for our honor, maie not be 
blemished nor stained, assureth you that they deceive you, abuse you, and blow these 
opinions into your heads for to furnish their owne purposes.” t 


This should, I conceive, be proof sufficient of the spirit of our first 
reformers, even if the complaints of those whose notions of reforma- 
tion went much further did not afford proof that on this very ac- 
count—namely, that so much reverence had been shewn to antiquity— 
the book gave offence to many amongst ourselves. And no doubt 
some of the changes effected in 1552 by the influence of this party 
were by no means in unison with the original design. Very different, 
however, from such narrow and sectarian feelings were the views and 





* Of Ceremonies why some be abolished and some retayned, ffol. 156—7. “ The 
Booke of the Common-prayer and Administracion of the Sacramentes, and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church: after the use of the Churche of England. 
Londini in officina Edoardi Whitchurche. Cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum, 
Anno Do. 1549. Mense ™” The Colophon is,“ Imprinted at Londonin Flete Strete, 
at the signe of the Sunne over against the conduyte, by EdV Varde V Vhitehurche. 
The xvi. day of June, the yeare of our Lorde, 1549. 

* The King’s Message to the Rebels of Cornewall and Devonshire, [1549.] 
Holinshed 1004, b. 69—1005, a. 49. 
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intentions of Elizabeth. Determined to maintain the peace and purity 
of the English church by requiring from all her subjects an uniformity 
of public worship, her purpose was to conciliate, to retrench what was 
needlessly offensive, and to restore what wise men and good men 
deemed safe and indispensable. It was in this temper her revision of 
the liturgy was commenced, and it was honestly conducted. It was 
avowedly based on the principle that, (since men’s opinions will differ, 
and men’s prejudices must be compassionated and respected, since the 
object of human law is external obedience, and the sanctity of the 
conscience is reserved for the tribunal of the Creator,) in the construc- 
tion of public services, the utmost tenderness is due to the consciences 
of those who may still retain a lingering attachment to the opinions of 
their childhood ; and that no inquisitorial process should be employed 
to hunt out and detect men’s private thoughts so long as they yield 
obedience to the laws, and at least tactitly acknowledge the ancient 
inherent and indestructible right of every particular and national 
church to reform and modify its liturgy to a nearer conformity with 
primitive usage. Acting on this principle, she had the liturgy revised 
by men who, like herself, were capable of appreciating the noble and 
primitive spirit of the first compilers, so as to leave nothing which 
could justly offend the feelings of any party. With regard to the 
Romanist, (as our immediate concern,) he was not required, either in 
the creed or in the worship, to yield even apparent assent to a single ex- 
pression condemnatory of Rome or its peculiarities. He was no longer 
obliged (as the litany of Edward VI. had compelled him) either to 
abstain from the service, or to sanction by his presence a petition for 
deliverance “from the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, and all his 
detestable enormities.”’ Even in the office of the holy communion the 
catholic doctrine of the verity of Christ’s presence in the eucharist was 
so expressly, and yet so cautiously put forward, that there was much 
that could be said, and perhaps nothing that could not be said, by those 
who might still remain unconvinced of the novelty and unscripturalness 
of transubstantiation. This fact is so evident to any one acquainted 
with that doctrine, that it has been conceded by Romanists themselves. 
Asseman, who certainly was competent to form an opinion on any 
point connected with liturgical subjects, distinctly acknowledges that 
the verity of the eucharistical sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ 
is — in such terms in the English liturgy that both Lutherans 
and Roman catholics can appeal to them “ in support of their peculiar 
doctrine, or, without prejudice to it, can apparently use these for- 


mulas.”’ 


“ Eucharistica sacrificii corporis et sanguinis Christi veritas vel nulla cernitur, vel 
ea equivocis verbis ita concepta est, ut Lutherani heretici et Romani catholici in pro- 


priw doctrine subsidium ea int advocare, vel sine prajudicio iis adparenter uti 
possint formulis.”* Kites ; wig “i 


We are, however, more nearly concerned with the sentiments of our 
own chureh, and about these there can be no question. Of this the 





> ’ ° _ . ‘. 
bie Asseman, Cod. Liturg. Pars. IIt Diss. de Novatorum Formulis Eucha- 
risticis, c. vi. G iv. p. xevi. 
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clearest evidence which can be required is the mode in which she has 
defended the liturgy when charged with popery by the puritans. In- 
stead of denying its conformity with the Roman ritual in many par- 
ticulars, the fact was admitted and avowed. 


* To say,” (they are the words of Hooker,) “to say that in nothing they may be 
followed which are of the church of Rome, were violent and extreme. Some things 
they do—in that they are men—in that they are wise men and Christian men ; some 
things in that they are men misled and blinded with error. As far as they follow 
reason and truth, we fear not to follow the self same steps wherein they have come, 
and to be their followers. Where Rome keepeth that which is ansienter and better, 
others whom we much more affect leaving it for newer and changing it for worse ; 
we had rather follow the perfections of them whom we like not, than in defect re- 
semble them whom we love.” (Eccl. Pol., B. v. § 28.) 


Again, in answer to the question where our church was before 
Luther, he says— 


“ We hope, therefore, that, to reform ourselves, if at any time we have done amiss, 
is not to sever ourselves from the church we were of before. In the church we were, 
and we are so still. Other difference between our estate before and now we know 
none, but ouly such as we see in Judah ; which having sometime been idolatrous, be- 
came afterwards more soundly religious, by renouncing idolatry and superstition.” 

- “ The indisposition, therefore, of the church of Rome to reform herself, must 
be no stay unto us from performing our duty to God; even as desire of retaining 
conformity with them could be no excuse if we did not perform that duty, Not- 
withstanding so far as lawfully we may, we have held, and do hold, fellowship with 
them. For even as the apostle doth say of Israel, that they are in one respect ene- 
mies, but in another beloved of God ; in like sort with Rome, we dare not communi- 
cate concerning sundry her gross and grievous abominations ; yet touching those main 
parts of Christian truth wherein they constantly still persist, we gladly acknowled 
them to be of the family of Jesus Christ ; and our hearty prayer unto God Almighty is, 
that, being conjoined so far forth with them, they may at the length (if it be His will) 
so yield to frame and reform themselves, that no distraction remain in anything, but 
that we all may with one heart and one mouth glorify God, the Father of our Lord 
and Saviour, whose church we are.” (B. iii. § 1.) 


The sentiments of Hooker were those of the highest authorities in 
the church of England at that time. Among the works written by 
command of Archbiship Whitgift in the beginning of the reign of 
James I,, was a reply by Dr. Covell, the defender of Hooker, in an- 
swer to the Plea of the Innocent, a puritan work, written by Josias 
Nichols, and published in 1602.* 

In replying to the common charge of the Antichristian or popish 
origin of the Common Prayer-book, Dr. Covell thus expresses the 
views which influenced the church of England :— 


“ Wee are sorie that their weaknesse taketh offence at that which wee hold as an 
honour, and a vertue in the church of England—namely, that wee haue so spar- 
ingly, and as it were unwillingly dissented, from the church of Rome (for surely by 
Antichrist they mean her) with whom, if the corruptions of that church would have 
given us leave, we would have willingly consented in their whole seruice: which 
being unsafe and unlawful, wee follow them notwithstanding in all wherin they fol- 
low those holie and auncient fathers which first planted the truth amongst them ; 
And as we acknowledge them our fathers in the faith, so wee are willing even to 
borrow that from them, which vertuouslie was used in that church, when it was 
worthie to bee called our mother ; and if now the holie citie bee become an harlot, 
yet wee (as most churches) have received light from them, for there was a time that 
their faith was published over all the world, and if now they bee at enmitie with God 
and us, yet wee had rather follow the perfections of whom wee like not, then the 








—— rr ee 





* Strype. Whitgift, book iv. ch. xxxi. pp. 565—566 fol. ed., 479, 482, 8vo ed. 
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defects and imperfections of those wee love, nay the spoiles of the heathen tuken 
yrom the devill, are devided to the furniture and ornament of the church of God. (llil. 
in Ps. Ixvii.) For doubtlesse, as one saith, All true godlie men may vertuouslie use 
those rites, which wicked men have abused, howsoever ungodlie.—(M. Bucer, in a letter 
to Archbp. Cranmer. )”* 

To the same effect are the striking expressions of King James him- 
self in the conference at Hampton Court, in January, 1603 :— 

“ For my part, I know not how to answer the objection of the papists when they 
charge us with novelties ; but truly to tell them, that their abuses are new, but the 
things which they abused, we retain in their primitive use, and forsake only the 
novel corruption.” ‘ This [as he adds shortly after) being his constant and resolute 
opinion, that no church ought further to separate itself from the church of Rome, 
either in doctrine or ceremony, than she hath departed from herself when she was 
in her flourishing and best estate, and from Christ her head.”’t 

But we are not left to gather the spirit and intention of our Re- 
formation from the writings of any particular persons, however emi- 
nent their station or high their authority. The principle on which it 
was conducted is placed beyond all controversy. It is stated in words 
which are part of the law of the land, and are incorporated into the 
constitution of our church. It will be, I dare say, unnecessary to 
remind my readers that, from the beginning of the controversy with 
the puritans, there were three points in our service against which their 
arguments and censures were peculiarly and unceasingly directed. 
These were, the surplice, kneeling at the receiving of the sacrament, 
and the cross in baptism. Nor do I suppose it necessary to inform 
them that the main objection against one and all of these was their 
use or abuse in the church of Rome. Now, in the thirtieth canon 
of 1603 the church has explained its reasons for retaining one of 
these—namely, the cross in baptism; and in the course of its obser- 
vations has thus stated the measure of the English Reformation :— 

** Thirdly, it must be confessed that in process of time the sign of the cross was 
greatly abused in the church of Rome, especially after that corruption of popery 
had once possessed it. But the abuse of a thing doth not take away the lawful use 
of it. Nay, so far was it from the purpose of the church of England to forsake and 
reject the churches of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or any such like churches, in 
all things which they held and practised, that, as the apology of the church of Eng- 
land confesseth, it doth with reverence retain those ceremonies which do neither en- 
damage the church of God, nor offend the minds of sober men; and only departed 
from them in those particular points wherein they were fallen both from themselves 
in their ancient integrity, and from the apostolical churches, which were their first 


founders.” 

The rubric added in 1661, at the end of the office of public bap- 
tism, in the Book of Common-prayer, refers to this canon as the de- 
claration of the church in this particular ; and thus the act of uni- 
formity has given to the words here quoted the force of law. 

The more fully we become acquainted, therefore, with the tem- 
perate and catholic spirit of the English Reformation and the English 





* . . . ° . . 
_* A modest and reasonable Examination of some things in use in the Church of 
England, sundrie times heretofore misliked, and now lately, in a booke called the 


Plea of the Innocent, &c., by William Covell, Doctor of Divinitie, pp. 185, 186. 
Lond. 1604.  4to. 


t Dr, Barlow's Account of the Conference at Hampton Court, 1603. Phenix. vi. 
p- 167. Lond. 1707. Ryo. 
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liturgy, the more evident will it appear to all impartial persons, that it 
is for the Roman catholics themselves to answer the question why it 
was that, after several years of peaceable conformity they forsook 
our public services and endeavoured to establish a permanent sepa- 
ration from our communion and our episcopacy. It is for them, I 
say, to answer this question, because the bare fact of separation prior 
to all inquiry as to the grounds on which it has been made, carries a 
just suspicion, and is such prima fucie evidence against the separat- 
ing party, as to compel him, before all catholic Christians, to stand on 
the defensive. For, in fact, and in the judgment of all who love 
Christ-and that church which he has redeemed with his precious 
blood, needless separation is schism, and schism a crime which touches 
the honour of Christ, and the very being of his church, It is treason 
against the unity of God, and the salvation of mankind. For to 
forsake the church, and to set up another altar, what is it but re- 
bellion against the peace of Christ and the ordinance and unity of 
God? So at least thought the blessed martyr, Saint Cyprian: “ Sic 
de ecclesia receditur, sic altare profanum foris collocatur, sic contra 
pacem Christi et ordinationem atque unitatem Dei rebellatur.’* In 
Cyprian’s judgment they are all one. Nor can they judge otherwise 
who have any the least perception of the purpose of our blessed Re- 
deemer in constructing his church, not as a collection of separate and 
disjointed units, but as one society, one family, one organized and 
living body, whose parts and members are closely and indissolubly 
knit together and associated for nourishment, and health, and lile 
itself; where to sever and cut off is to destroy ; where wilful and need- 
less secession is self-disherison and self-destruction. 

Least of all can they pretend to make light of separation who will 
have unity to be one mark and note of the church, and consequently 
(on their own assumptions) of themselves. For the unity which 
alone can be a mark of the church of Jesus Christ, is like the unity 
of that mysterious Being by whose heavenly and peaceful spirit the 
unruly chaos of human wills and affections is attuned to the harmony 
and uniformity of truth. The unity of the church is like the unity 
of God. It is the unity of love, of comprehension, of charity; and 
not the unity of a hard and selfish sectarianism. ‘The all-embracing 
benignity of its forbearance is not cramped and contracted by the lust 
of power and domination ; it knows no bounds or measure but truth, 
and honesty, and justice, and the rule of Christ. 

Besides this, the act which originates a systematic and continued 
disobedience to the law of the land, requires explanation and justi- 
fication, if it be capable of either. And this would still be true had 
the Common Prayer-book been constructed with less consideration to 
the scruples of Romanists than it avowedly was. Obedience to the 
existing powers is indisputably a Christian and evangelical virtue. 
The disobedient must shew cause sufficient to prove obedience 
criminal, and disobedience righteous, else the mere fact of dis- 
obedience will prove him guilty—guilty of rebellion, not against 
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human authority, but against the throne and majesty of the Creator 
and Governor of the universe. Nor can it be forgotten that, in this 
particular instance, the disobedient party had not even the pretence 
of consistency to give plausibility to their conduct. Not only were 
their own principles and practices absolutely opposed to anything like 
a toleration of the scruples of other men’s consciences; but besides 
this, the loyalty which the mass (of the laity at least) really felt, and 
which they fully proved on other occasions, should have led them, 
and for several years did actually lead them, to yield obedience to 
this particular law, if only from mere affection to a sovereign who 
(whatever may have been her private faults and failings) was devoted 
to the happiness and prosperity of her subjects. Had we, therefore, 
nothing further to allege, the Roman catholics are called on by their 
own consciences (even if we refrained to make the call) to account 
for their desertion of the English service. 

But the call becomes irresistible when it is considered that the only 
account which can be given of their conduct is this—that in creating 
disunion among their fellow-subjects, and violating their allegiance to 
their natural sovereign, they acted in obedience to the mandate of a 
foreign prelate. It is because the authority of the Bishop of Rome 
was considered by the English Roman catholics superior to the autho- 
rity of the laws of their country, they forsook our communion and 
our episcopacy. 

The first cause of the separation was the bull of Pope Pius V., 
who, in 1570, excommunicated Queen Elizabeth, absolved her sub- 
jects from their oath of allegiance, and commanded them, on pain of 
sharing her sentence, not to obey her laws, ‘This bull, to which I 
hope to give a more particular consideration hereafter, commences in 
the following manner :— 

“ Tle that reigneth on high, to whom is given all power in heaven and in earth, 
hath committed the one holy catholic and apostolic church, out of which is no sal- 
vation, to one alone on earth—videlicet, to Peter, the prince of the apostles, and to 
Peter’s successor, the Roman pontiff, to be governed in the plenitude of power. 
Him alone hath he appointed prince over all nations and all kingdoms, to root up, to 
pull down, to scatter, to destroy, to plant and to build, to the end that he may keep 
his faithful people, bound — by the ties of mutual charity, in the unity of the 
Spirit, and present them to their Saviour safe and sound.” 

The pope then proceeds to describe the conduct of Elizabeth at 
considerable length; and concludes with pronouncing the following 
sentence :-— 

** Supported, therefore, by His authority, who hath chosen to place us, though un- 
equal to such a burden, on this supreme throne of justice, we do, out of the pleni- 
tude of apostolic power, declare, that the aforesaid Elizabeth, a heretic, and a favourer 
of heretics, and her adherents in the premisses, have incurred the sentence of ana- 
thema, and are cut off from the unity of the body of Christ. 

** Moreover, that she is deprived of her pretended right to the kingdom aforesaid, 
and also of all dominion, dignity, and privilege whatsoever. 

“ And also, that the nobles, subjects, and people of the said kingdom, and all 
others who in any manner whatsoever have sworn unto her, are perpetually absolved 
from such oath, and utterly discharged of all duty of dominion, fealty, and obedience, 
even as by the authority of these presents we do absolve them, and do deprive the 


said Elizabeth of her pretended right to the kingdom, and of all others aforesaid. 
And we charge and forbid all and singular lords, subjects, people, and others afore- 
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said, that they dare not to obey her monitions, mandates, and laws; and those who 
do otherwise, we involve in a like sentence of anathema.”’* 

I do not at all wish at present to enter into any consideration of the 
political character of this bull. Not that I conceive such a subject 
undeserving of the most attentive consideration. Hereafter it may be 
necessary to return to this view of the transaction ; meantime it is not 
too much to assume (even if we had nothing but probabilities to rest 
on) that such political interference, such direct adjudication on the 
title of their sovereign, such a distinct assumption of a divine right in 
the Bishop of Rome to deprive kings of their thrones, and release sub- 
jects of their oaths and natural obligations, must have been very far 
from that which induced the Roman catholics to quit our communion 
in obedience to the commands of the pope. I think we may go still 
further, and say, that the command to separate being included in a 
general command to refuse obedience to the laws of Elizabeth, and 
mixed up with such extravagant pretensions to a universal temporal 
supremacy, must for these very reasons have been extremely distaste- 
ful to all peaceable and loyal Englishmen; and consequently, that 
nothing but an overwhelming sense of duty could have overcome their 
natural sense of obligation. Just now, however, we may confine our- 
selves to the facts of the case. The bull of Pius V. was, as I have 
already observed, the first cause of the formal separation of the Roman 
catholics from the English communion.t In the preface to the fifth 
part of the Reports, Sir Edward Coke says :— 

“ From the first until the eleventh year of the late Queen Elizabeth's reign, no per- 
son, of what persuasion of Christian religion soever, at any time refused to come to 


the public divine service celebrated in the church of England, being evidently 
grounded upon the sacred and infallible word of Almighty God, and established by 
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* “ Regnans in excelsis, cui data est omnis in ceelo, et in terra potestas, unam 
sanctam catholicam et apostolicam ecclesiam, extra quam nulla est salus, uni soli in 
terris, videlicet apostolorum principi Petro, Petrique successori Romano pontifici, in 
potestatis plenitudine tradidit gubernandam. Hune unum super omnes gentes, et 
omnia regna principem constituit, qui evellat, destruat, dissipet, disperdat, plantet, 
et wdificet, ut fidelem populum mutue caritatis nexu constrictum, in unitate Spiritus 
contineat, salvumque, et incolumem suo exhibeat Salvatori. 

“§¢3. Nos multiplicantibus aliis, &c. . . . Illius itaque auctoritate suffulti, qui 
nos in hoe supremo justitia throno, licet tanto oneri impares, voluit collocare, de 
apostolice potestatis plenitudine declaramus preedictam Elizabeth hareticam, et 
hereticorum fautricem, eique adhewrentes in preedictis, anathematis sententiam in- 
currisse, esseque a Christi coporis unitate praecisos. 

“§ 4. Quin etiam ipsam pretenso regni predicti jure, necnon omni, et quo- 
cumque dominio, dignitate, privilegioque privatam. 

“§ 5. Et item proceres, subditos, et populos dicti Regni, ac cwteros omnes qui 
illi quomodocumque juraverunt, a juramento bujusmodi, ac omni prorsus dominii, 
fidelitatis, et obsequii debito, perpetuo absolutos, prout nos illos prasentium auctori- 
tate absolvimus, et privamus eamdem Elizabeth pratenso jure regni, aliisque omni- 
bus supradictis. Pracipimusque et interdicimus universis et singulis proceribus, 
subditis populis, et aliis pradictis, ne illi ejusve monitis, mandatis, et legibus audeant 
obedire. Qui secus egerint, eos simili anathematis sententia innodamus.”— Bullar, 
Rom. iv. par. iii. pp. 98,99. Rom. 1746. 

t Leti in his Life of Sixtus V. ( Book III.) says, that it was by Sixtus the bull 
was drawn up, and that Pius was so much pleased with his performance that he let 
fall expressions which shewed that he meant to create him a cardinal, which he did 
shortly after. This bull was renewed by Gregory X111.— Watson's Considerations, 
p. 47. Mendham’s ed. 
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public authority within this realm ; but after the bull of Pius Quintus was published 
against her majesty, in the elev enth year of her reign..... ......all they that depended 
on the pope obeyed the bull, disobey red their gracious and natural soverei gn, and 
upon this occasion refused to come to the cbureh.’ 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the separation was effected 
instantly, and all at once. It was some time before many of the 
Roman catholics could be induced to yield obedience to the pope's 
bull or to forsake our service ; nor was it without the utmost pains and 
management, and considerable expense, that the court of Rome suc- 
ceeded. In truth, if the pope had not resorted to the extreme and 
desperate measure of this bull of excommunication and deposition, and 
followed it up with the more formidable appliances of intrigue and 
proselytism, his claims in England would have died a natural death. 
To the bull itself I hope (as I have already said) to return hereafter. 
It is enough at present to observe, that it was anything but satisfactory 
to those who at last yielded a reluctant obedience. “ ‘The most part 
of the moderate sort of papists,”” says Cambden, “secretly misliked 
this bull, because there had no admonition preceded according to law, 
and foreseeing also that hereby a great heap of mischiefs hung over 
their heads, who before had private exercise of their religion within 
their own houses quietly enough, or else refused not to go to the ser- 
vice of God received in the English church without scruple of con- 
science.”’+ A similar testimony is given by Sanders, the Roman- 
catholic priest, in his book on the Origin and Progress of the English 
Schism, in which he acknowledges that though one or two of the more 
zealous Romanists, “ unus aut item alter majori zelo praediti,”’ suffered 
with constancy the punishment of high treason because they had 
affixed the pope’s bull to the gates of the Bishop of London's palace ; 
yet the rest of the catholics, either because they did not acknowledge 
that it was lawfully published, and observed that the neighbouring 
princes and catholic provinces did not abstain from their accustome “dd 
intercourse with Klizabeth; or because shortly after, when Pius V. 
died, they knew not that it was renewed and “confirmed by his sue- 
cessor ; or, at least, (though these reasons did influence them,) through 
fear remained steady in their obedience to her.t Indeed, the mass 
of the Romanists were not prevailed on to submit to the pope’s com- 


* 5 Rep. xxxiv. 


+ Hist. of Eliz., B. II.,p. 148. Lond. 1675. In the Latin it stands thus :— 
*Ceterum hance bullam pontificii plerique modestiores tacite improbabant, quod 
nullaex jure admonitio precesserit, et pravidentes molem malorum inde sibi impen- 
dere, qui prius privatim sua sacra intra parietes satis seeuri coluerunt vel recepta in 
ecclesia Anglicana sacra, sine conscientia scrupulo adire non recusarant.”—p. 182. 
Lond. 1610. 

t “ Propter hujus apostolici seripti publicationem ac defensionem, unus aut item 
alter majori zelo prediti, mox Londini, ubi ipsius pseudo-episcopi palatii valvis affixum 
fuit, extremum supplicium lesw mayestatis condemnati, constanter subierunt, catho- 
licis cwteris, vel quia non agnoscebant juridice publicatum, observarentque vicinos 
principes ac provincias catholicas ab assuetis cum illa commerciis non abstinere: vel 
quia paulo post, promulgatore Pio 5. mortuo, pon scicbant a successore suo renova- 
tum ac confirmatum : vel saltem (licet priora causarentur) propter metum, in ipsius 


obedientia permanentibus.”—Sanders de Schismate Anglicano, Pars. 4, fol. 185. 
Colon. Agnp. LOSS, Bvo., 
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mands until their affections had been gradually estranged from their 
allegiance to their natural sovereign, and their minds thoroughly 
poisoned against the English Reformation, by the seminary priests. 
The court of Rome seems about this time to have begun to discover 
that the reformation was not to be put down merely by the terrors of 
excommunication, and that slower and more costly processes must 
henceforth be resorted to, either for the enlargement or the recovery 
of its dominion, It was mainly for this purpose that Gregory XIIL. 
(to say nothing of his encouragement of the Jesuits) erected colleges 
at Rome for the Germans, Greeks, English, Hungarians, Maronites, 
and Armenians.* 


The language of the pontiff in the bull for the foundation of the 
English college at Rome plainly admits that, with the exception of a 
few individuals, the English nation, in 1579, had embraced the re- 
formed religion, and that the chief, perhaps the only hope, of its 
return to his subjection lay in this scheme (and the event justified his 
sagacity) of training young Englishmen in the maxims of the court of 
Rome, who, when sufficiently qualified to proselyte their countrymen, 
were to be sent back to England,+ whither they were bound by oath 
to return at the mandate of their superiors.+ 

Sanders confesses that the most of the catholics were in the habit of 
frequenting the English communion ;§ and (in a passage which I have 


es -_—— ae eee NE 


* See his bulls dated August 8, 1573; Jan. 13, 1577; April 23, 1579; Oct. 1, 
1579; June 27, 1584; Oct. 13, 1584. He also instituted a Swiss college in Milan, 
May 23, 1579. 

t “ Cumque nullum firmius presidium, aut remedium certius inveniri possit, quam 
ut Regionum ab hac peste |se. hwresis] oppressarum Juventus, cujus teneros animos 
facile est ad virtutem flectere, catholica religione imbuatur, ab initio usque nostri 
pontificatus operam dedimus, ut diversarum nationum collegia, veluti catholicw 
religonis et sincere ad eam institutionis seminaria, nostris sumptibus in urbe erige- 
rentur. § 2. Que interea dum sedulo agimus, ad Angliw Regnum magnis quon- 
dam opibus, et catholice fidei studio florentissimum, wune vero a@ teterrima heresis 
labe, que omnes fere ejus partes comprehendit, devastatum, pietatis oculos dirigentes, 
ejusque calamitatem, ut sepe alias, miserantes reperimus Anglorum nationem ad 
Christi fidem a B. Gregorio Pontifice conversam, ex eo tempore singularem fidem, 
reverentiam, atque obedientiam contra Rom. Pont. Sanctamque Sedem Apostolicam 
preestitisse, que etiam in tanta nostrorum tempor. caligine, in aliquibus, insignibus illis 
quidem, et illustribus viris refulsere, qui pro hujus sedis dignitate, et orthodoxa fidei 
veritate, vitas suas cuin sanguine ponere non dubitarunt, versanturque quotidie ante 
oculos nostros, Juvenes, ex illo miserrimo regno hue profugientes, qui divino Spiritu 
ducti, patria, parentibus, et bonis relictis, sese nobis ad catholicw religionis, in qua 
nati sunt, institutionem suscipiendam miserabiliter offerunt, eo animo, ut salutem 
sibi primum comparent, deinde vero, ut post adeptam divinarum rerum scientiam in 
Angliam ad alios, qui a via veritatis declinarunt, erudiendos revertantur. "== Greg. XLT. 
Const. 53. Quoniam divine bonitati, Sections 1,2. Bullarium, tom. iv. pars. 3, 
p. 360. Rom. 1746. 


t “ Juramentum prestent se vitam ecclesiasticam perducturos, seque omni tempore 
ad jussum superiorum in patriam revertendum, et ad animas quantum in Domino 
potuerint adjuvandas paratos fore.”—Ibid. sec. 16, p. 362. On the pedestal of the 
statue of Gregory XIII., amongst his other acts is recorded the erection of these 
seminaries :—‘' OB SEMINARIA EXTERAKUM NATIONUM IN URRBE AC TOTO TERKARUM 
ORBE RELIGIONIS PROPAGAND® causa iNstituTa.”—See Leti’s Life of Sixtus V., 
book iil. 





§ If we are to give credit to Sanders, or his continuator, the conformity ofsome of 
the Roman catholics was accompanied with practices of a very dishonest, not to say 
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already noticed) that it was for the purpose of prevailing on them to 
refuse conformity the seminary priests were sent over, that “ by word, 
writing, example, and secret administration of the sacraments, they 
might reconcile them to the catholic church, and turn them away 
from schism and from the sacrilegious offices of the heretics, with 
which, at that time, most persons in England, though in other 
respects orthodox at heart, had through fear of the laws defiled them- 
selves.” And at the same time he boasts that the result of this sys- 
tem was, that country and towns, colleges and palaces, were filled 
with the new catholics who were thus recovered from the Reforma- 
tion.* 

By such measures it was that the formal separation was effected, 
and whatever it be on which the justification of that separation is 
founded, is the fundamental principle which distinguishes the church 
of Rome from us, and the fundamental controversy on which all par- 





profane, description. Atall events, his story demonstrates that the fact of their con- 
formity was undeniable. His statement is too curious to be omitted :—“ Atque ita 
vel vi vel arte factum est, ut maxima catholicorum pars usque co hostibus paulatim 
cederent, ut schismaticorum ecclesias, conciones, communionem ac conventicula ali- 
quando publice adire non recusarent. Ita tamen ut interim Missas secreto domi per 
eosdem sw#pe presbyteros, qui adulterina sacra in templis publicé peragebant, ali- 
quando per alios non ita schismate contaminatos, celebrari curarent, sa@peque et 
mensw Domini, ae calicis demoniorum hoc est, sacrosanct eucharistie, et coena Cal- 
viniew, uno eodemque die illo luctuoso tempore participes fierent. Imo quod magis 
mirum ac miserum erat, sacerdos nonnunquam prius rem sacram domi _ faciens, 
deferebat pro catholicis, quos ipse id desiderare cognoverat, hostias secundum formam 
ab ecclesia usitatam consecratas, quos eodem tempore iisdem dispensabat, quo panes 
hwreticorum ritu confectos, ceteris catholice fidei minus studiosis, distribuebat.”— 
Sanders de Schism. Angl. Pars. 4, fol. 161. How much this system of deception 
was afterwards improved ou, and what disastrous effects it has produced in the 
civil and religious affairs of these countries, it is needless to inquire at present. But 
what notion of Christianity could such persons have entertained ? 


* “ Sed cum post non multos annos, animadvertissent passim ex Scholis,Gymnasiis, 
et Academiissuis adolescentes plurimos, eosque ingenii excellentioris ad collegia trans- 
marina trajecisse, identidemque istine in patriam ccntinuo sacerdotes remitti, qui 
verbo, seriptione, exemplo, sacramentorumque secreta administratione, catholice 
ecelesiw reconciliatione, et a schismate ac sacrilegis hwreticorum officiis (quibus 
plerique tum in Anglia alioquin corde orthodoxi viri, metu legum se contamina- 
verant) averterent, vidissentque ex hoe commercio spirituali, magnam_ infinitis 
animis catholic fidei impressionem esse factam, jamque rura, urbes, Academias, 
Principum wedes, ipsamque etiam aulam plenam esse novis catholicis,” &c.— Sanders 
de Schism. Angl. Pars. 4, fol. 180.b, 18l.a. In the work published under the 
name of Andreas Philopater, but attributed to Parsons and Cresswell the Jesuits, by 
Watson the priest in his Considerations, a similar avowal is made of the object of 
the mission of the Seminarists:—“ Primo igitur quod Edicto hee affirmas, finem 
horum seminariorum in eo positum esse, ut adolescentes absolutis studiorum suorum 
curriculis, in Regnum Angliw clam revertantur, non abnuimus. Ideo enim ex 
A nglia egrediuntur, ut iterum revertantur, et ideo redeunt clam, quia palam per vos 
redire non permittuntur.” Et infra ;—* Quemadmodum igitur ista ingenué fatemur, 
sacerdotes nimirum nostros clam ad vos reverti facultate Romani Pontificis ornatos, 
et instructos, ad animos popularium gentiliumque suorum ab heresis vitiorumque 
peste ad verum Dei cultum revocandas, et ecclesia universalis gremio restituendas,” 
&c.— Elizabethe Anglia Regine Heresim Calvinianam propugnantis sevissimum 
in Catholicos sui regni edictum, ete. cum responsione ete. per D. Andream Philo- 
patrum Presbyterum, ac Theologum Romanum, ex Anglis olim oriundum. Cum 
Licentia Superiorum. Rom. 1593. 4to. See. 242, p. 296, and sec. 243, p. 297. 
See also Parsons's Letter to Card. Allen. Strype, Ann. IIL, ii, 
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ticular points of difference depend. And this fundamental principle 
must be justified by clear and convincing demonstrations, or else their 
separation from us is formal schism. For needless separation is that 
which constitutes the sin of formal schism; and all separation is need- 
less unless the positive reasons for separation be sufficient to make it 
positively sinful not to separate. Ifthey are not sufficient to this ex- 
tent, it is as truly and formally schism as if there be no reasons at all. 
We are not, therefore, called on to prove that the Roman catholics 
acted without cause. It is they who are bound to shew cause, and 
to prove that cause to have been invincible. It is their business to 
prove, not only that they have not acted against reason, but that they 
have not acted without reason. We are not required to confute their 
pretences. ‘The utmost that can be required from us is, to shew that 
their proofs are not directly conclusive, It is their duty to prove 
that they were bound to separate. If they are unable to prove this, 
their failure is of itself at once our acquittal and their condemnation ; 
for that which bound them to separation from us must be the funda- 
mental principle of their church; if, therefore, they fail in justifying 
this, they stand convicted of the guilt of schism in forsaking us, and, 
with regard to others, whom they have driven from their communion, 
equally guilty of schism in constructing their services and terms of 
communion in such a manner as to make them cruel and tyrannical 
impositions on the conscience, upon any other grounds than the de- 
monstrative evidence of their fundamental principle. 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
( Continued from p. 280.) 


ErRATA.—Page 274, note §, line 2, for ‘‘edition” read ‘‘editor;"’ and the work referred to by 
the ‘‘ Oxford editor’’ (of the Autobiography of Bishop Patrick) should have been “ Sharp's 
Life of Archbishop Sharp.’’ Page 280, note ¢, for ** 202.205"" read ** 215-218." 


Or the appointments recorded in the last Number, the two last, that 
of White to the see of Peterborough, and Trelawney to Bristol, ought 
properly to have been reserved for the present Number, as they were 
made in the reign of James. They were, however, given in order 
not to break the series of those faithful suffragans of Sancroft's who 
were consecrated by him between 1680 and 1685. There is no- 
thing that calls for particular remark in the history of their several 
appointments, save that Turner was chaplain to the Duke of York, 
and had for some time lived in his family, so that this appointment 
may probably be attributed to the duke’s influence ; and Ken's eleva- 
tion was, strange as it may seem, the special act of the king, who, 
notwithstanding the rebuke which the pious bishop, as prebendary 
at Winchester, had just before given to the king’s vices, anticipated 
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the applications which Dr. Ken's friends were “ready to have made 
in his behalf, desiring that the appointment might be regarded as the 
unsolicited act of his own royal favour.* 

It was in the early part of the year 1685 that James II. came to 
the throne; and the following year was remarkable for never 
vacancies on the episcopal bench, made by the death of “ some 
eminentt bishops,” whose loss was heavily felt at the time, and whose 
places were afterwards sadly supplied. Two of these deaths are thus 
mentioned in Evelyn's Diary :— 

[1686.] “15 April. The Archbishop of York now died of the small-pox, 
aged 62, a corpulent man. He was my special loving friend, and whilst 
Bishop of Rochester, (from whence he was translated,) my excellent neigh- 
bour. He was an inexpressible loss to the whole church, and this province 
especially, he being a learned, wise, stout, and most worthy prelate. I look 
on this as a great stroke to the poor church of England in this defecting 
period.”"} 

“11 July. We had now the sad news of the Bishop of Oxford’s§ death, an 
extraordinary losse to the poore church at this time. Many candidates for 
his bishoprick and deanry, Dr. Parker, South, Aldrich, &c. Dr. Walker (now 
apostatizing) came to court, and was doubtlesse very buisy.”|| 


To these two distinguished prelates, united not more closely by the 
ties of private friendship than by high-principled and unbending 
attachment to the church of England, is to be added the well known 
name Of Pearson, Bishop of Chester, united not less closely to Bishop 
Kell by what may be almost regarded as their joint labours on 
St. Cyprian, His ‘death, however, was in itself léss felt at the mo- 
ment, from his having lost his memory “ so entirely, that,” as Bishop 
Burnet tells us, “ he became a child some years before he died.’’** 
Fell, on the other hand, “ as he was among the first of our clergy 
that apprehended the design of bringing in popery,so he was one of the 
most zealous against it;"++ and the unwearied activity with which 
“he set himself to promote learning in the university” of which he 
was the most distinguished ornament and watchful guardian, and 
“‘ most particularly in his own college, which he governed with great 

care,” had been shewn not least. in arming the rising generation of 
the chureh of England with the weapons which, amidst the suspicions 
of popery making way amongst them, were found afterwards to have 


*“ When the see of Bath and Wells became vacant by the removal of Dr. Peter 
Mews to Winton, the king himself stopped all attempts of Dr. Ken’s friends (who 
would of their own inclinations have applied in his behalf) with this remarkable say- 
ing, that Dr. Ken should suceced, but that he designed it should be from his ow n 
peculiar appointment. And accordingly the king himself gave order for a congé 
d'élire to pass the seals for that purpose ; and he was consecrated Bishop of Bath and 
Wells “g St. Paul’s-day, in the year 1684,.”—Hawkins’ Life of Bishop Ken, 
pp. 8, 
¢ lecular Own Time, | 1686,) vol. ii. p. 319, (ed. 1818.) 
> Sup. cit. § * Dr. John Fell, also Dean of Christ Church.” 

| Evelyn's Diary, vol. iii, p. 206; vid. sup. cit. vol, xv. p. 26. 
€ Dolben is Joined with Fell and Allestree in the well known picture in the hall of 


Christ Church, in which these three brothers in suffering are represented reading 


the Prayer Book together, as they did di ily in Oxford during the troubles. 
** Own Time, loc. sup. cit. +t Ibid. 
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guarded them from its attacks, and fitted them to be powerful and 
uccomplished champions against it. 

It was within a few days of Bishop Fell’s death, as we learn from 
Kvelyn’s Diary, that the ill-advised and fatal ecclesiastical commission 
was finally appointed.* On this commission, Sancroft, it is well 
known, declined to sit; and his refusal, though grounded on the 
plea of age and infirmities, “ appears to have given great offence to 
James, having been well understood by him,” as Sancroft's biographer 
observes, “in the sense which it was intended to convey. It is stated,+ 
that, from about this period, he was forbidden to appear at court. It 
is remarkable, however, that in the month of July,” [on the 29th, | “in 
this year, we find him writing a letter to the king on the subject of 
the appointment to some vacant ecclesiastical preferments,” the 
two bishoprics and the deanery vacant by the deaths of Pearson and 
Hell.) “It appears that he had received his Majesty’s command some 
time before, to give his opinion as to these appointments. Probably 
this command had been conveyed to him before he had forfeited to so 
great a degree the royal favour, by refusing to act in the Commission. 
But, as he could not be otherwise than aware that, under the counsels 
to which the king was now devoted, there was great danger of his nomi- 
nating persons most unworthy of these eminent stations, and whose 
appointment would be most injurious to the church, he deemed it his 
duty to make the recommendation of proper persons, although he 
could entertain but small hope, that, under the circumstances, his re- 
commendation would avail.” The letter? which he addressed to the 
king on the subject was expressed in the following terms. It is 
given entire, though the latter part of it refers to a different subject. 
‘lhe reference to a former recommendation seems to imply, that on 
other occasions the primate had been consulted by the king in the 
same way. 

; ‘July 29th, 1686. 
‘May IT PLEASE your SACRED Magesty, 

‘When last I had the happiness to attend upon your Majesty, you were 
most graciously pleased so far to descend as to demand the advice of your 
poor servant for the filling up of three vacancies in the church, and to allow 
me time to consider of it. | would not have presumed to have given my an- 
swer otherwise than at the feet of my sovereign lord, had not my age and 
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* «© 14 July. Was sealed at our office the constitution of certain commissioners, 
to take upon them the full power of all ecclesiastical affairs in as unlimited a manner, 
or rather greater than the late high commission court abrogated by parliament ; for 
it had not only faculty to inspect and visit all bishops’ dioceses, but to change what 
laws and statutes they should think fit to alter among the colleges, though founded 
by private men; to punish, suspend, fine, &c., give oaths, and call witnesses. The 
main drift was to suppress zealous preachers. In sum, it was the whole power of a 
vicar-general. Note the consequence. Of the clergy, the commissioners were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, (Sancroft,) Bishops of Durham (Crew) and Rochester, 
(Spratt.) Of the temporals, the Lord Treasurer, the Lord Chancellor, (Jeffries, 
who alone was ever to be of the quorum.) the Chief Justice, (Ilerbert,) and Lord 
President, (Earl of Sunderland.” ) 

+ ‘See the account of the presentation of the bishops’ petition in Archbishop San- 
croft’s hand writing. Tann. MSS. v. 28.” 

t “ See Tann. MSS. v. 30. 20. 69." 
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infirmities, some of which are come upon me even since I was last at Hampton 
Court, disabled me from the journey. As it is, with all humility, | beg your 
Majesty's pardon that | take the boldness to represent as followeth. The epis- 
copal chair of Oxford will be most decently and worthily filled with that person 
wr om your Majesty mentioned, Dr. South. Ilis merit is every Way SO great, 
that | have nothing to wish but that the revenue of the place were as worthy 
of him as he is of the place. But your Majesty may, if you please, supply 
that defect by what you shall allow him to hold with it in commendam. For 
Christ’s Church, it is a most flourishing society, and hath bred vast numbers 
of worthy persons fit for any station in the church ; but Iam a stranger there, 
and yet [ will be bold to say, with some confidence, that there are not in that 
great multitude two more excellent persons better qualified to supply any va- 

cancy there than Dr. Ilody of Lambeth, and Mr. Wigan of Kensington. To 
the bishopric of Chester, [ dare recommend to your Majesty him whom I Sor. 
merly commended (as your Majesty may remember) to the see of St. David's 
for | have not a worse opinion of him than I had, buta better. My yt 
High Chancellor, were he not over-generous, might have done this office de- 
cently enough, as I do it, who present the person to your majesty, as Dr. 
Jeffreys, a very worthy clergyman, not as my Lord Chancellor's brother. Yet 
one thing, I trust, my Lord will not refuse to do for him. The diocese is very 
large, and the yearly income but narrow, without the parsonage of Wigan; 
and that hangs so louse from it that the trustees may give it to whom they 
please. But [doubt not, his lordship’s powerful hand may fix it and secure it 
to the bishop. 

And now let not my sovereign be displeased, nor count me over bold, 
and I will adventure one step further. A petition for the founding and en- 
dowing of your Majesty’s school, and establishing a course of perpetual public 
prayers there, (wherein your Majesty’s royal person, family and government, 
will be morning and evening recommended to the blessing of Heaven,) at 
Harlston, in Norfolk, was some time since presented to your Majesty. The 
matter of it, | am secure, is both just and charitable, and the manner of it, | 
hope, not immodest. I beseech you, Sir, pronounce your final resolution 
upon it, which cannot displease or grieve me whatever it may be; for I shall 
rather love a denial from your Majesty than a grant from my fellow su bject ; 
ber ne as 

‘lam, 
‘ May it please your Majesty, 
‘Your most humble, faithful, and obedient 
‘ Subject and servant, ‘W. Cant 


“Tt will not be deemed surprising,” as Sancroft’s biographer 
serves, “that King James, under his existing views and designs, 
Instead of accepting the Archbishop's recommendation of persons quali- 
lied to adorn these stations, should rather place in them those who 
were likely to be convenient tools in forwarding his purposes adverse 
to the interests of the Protestant church. The individuals appointed 
to fill the bishopries were, Parker to that of Oxford, and Cartwright 
to that of Chester. Bishop Burnet says, that they were the two worst 
men that could be selected, and that the ‘y were pitched upon as the 
fittest instruments that could be found ¢ among the clergy to betray and 
ruin the church. All historians agree that they were persons rather 

calculated to degrade the situations than to fill them with credit; and 
it was fully proved during the subse quent events, that they were pre- 
pared to support. to any extent the designs of the court against the 
church, So unpopular were these appointments, that an intention 
scers to have existed at one time on the part of ‘the le ading persons 
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in the church of endeavouring to prevent their taking effect. Bishop £4 
Burnet states, that ‘ some of the bishops brought to Archbishop San- a 
croft articles against them, which they desired he would offer to the i 
king in council, and pray that the mandate for consecrating them 
might be delayed till time was given to examine particulars.’ He 
adds, that Bishop Lloyd told him ¢ that Sancroft promised him not to 
consecrate them till he had examined the truth of the articles, of 


which some were too scandalous to be repeated.’ Yet when Sancroft Sal 
saw what danger he might incur if he were sued in a premunire, he if 

_ consented to consecrate them. eat. 
“ As we have no knowledge of this transaction from any other i’ 

source,’ observes Dr, D’Oyly, “we have no means of ascertaining ¥ 


what really did take place ; and whether Archbishop Sancroft deemed 


the articles of sufficient importance to be laid before the king in £ 
council,’ However this may have been, “the two new bishops a] 
were consecrated in the chapel at Lambeth Palace, on the L7th of pe 
October.* : 
«The appointment made by the king to the deanery of Christchurch \> 
was of a still worse description. ‘The person nominated was John Re 
Massey, a papist;+ and, what does not appear to have been known it 
at the time, the king granted a dispensation to enable him to be ad- iit 3 
mitted to the deanery without taking the oaths.?” ts 
Of these unworthy tools of court treachery it has been remarked, dis- ye 
tinctively, that “ the selection of Cartwright to succeed Pearson in the ay 


see of Chester it is impossible to regard with any other feelings than 
those of unmixed indignation ; but the appointment of Parker to the 
see of Oxford raises mingled sentiments in those who are conversant 
with his previous life. Once this preferment would have been hailed, 
if not with unmixed pleasure, yet with no small portion of respect ; it 
would have been considered as scarcely an adequate reward ; it was 
now deemed a paltry bribe.’’§ 

It is curious to see the combination which the crown made of these 
two unhappy instruments of its schemes of tyranny.|| Cartwright 
was president of the commission which was to thrust Parker into the 


—— —— eee ee eee —— -_- ——— —— - - 


* [There is no ground alleged for Burnet’s statement that “ when Sancroft saw 
what danger he might incur if he were sued in a pramunire, he consented to conse- 
) crate them.” Sancroft’s subsequent conduct, at least, ought to preserve his character 
, from such an insinuation, without proof. | 

t [Compare Burnet loc. sup. cit. “ The deanery of Christ Church, the most 
important post in the University, was given to Massey, one of the converts, though 


; he had neither the gravity, the learning, nor the age that was suitable to such a 
dignity ; but a!l was supplied by his early conversion, and it was set up for a maxim 
to encourage all converts. He at first went to prayers in the chapel, but soon after 
) he declared himself more openly.’’} 


3 “ See Tann. MSS. v. 460, No. 99, and Gutch’s Miscell.Curiosa, vol. i. p. 294." 

: —D'Oyly’s Life of Archbishop Sancroft, vol. i. pp. 233-239. 
| § Carwithen’'s History of the Church of England, vol. iit. p. 285, 

|| The two new bishops were, without loss of time, admitted members of the privy 
council, together with “ four zealous [ Roman] catholics—namely, the Lord Arundel 
of Wardour and the Lord Bellasis, who had been long contined in the Tower, being 
accused of having a hand in the popish plot, the Lord Dover, and the Earl of ‘Tyr- 
connel.” Rapin’s Hist. of England, vol. xv. p. 71. 
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headship of Magdalen College. On Parker's death, which occurred 
within a few months, a bond fide popish bishop, Giffard, was by the 
king’s authority appointed his successor in this post. 

As for the conte mptible “Mr. Timothy Hall,” who was put into 
the bishopric which so soon fell vacant by Parker's melancholy death, 
“the advancement of such a person” to the see of Oxford could be 
nothing but a despite be the university, and a contempt to the church 
of England.’ He was “one of the meanest and most obscure of the 
city divines, who had a ‘n no other degree than that of bachelor of 
arts, and had indeed no merit but that of reading the king’s Declara- 
tion in his church, when all his brethren of conscience and honour did 
refuse it.’’* 

With regard to the archbishopric of York, vacant by the death 
of Archbishop Dolben, we are told that “ as Sprat,” one of the com- 
pliant ecclesiastical commissioners, “had succeeded him in Rochester, 
he had some hopes let fall of succeeding him likewise in York; but 
the court had laid it down for a maxim, to keep all the great sees that 
should become vacant still empty, till they might fill them to their 
own mind; so he was mistaken in his expectations, if he ever had 
them, i 

York remained “ vacant two years and near eight months, and, 
in all probability, was not designe d to be filled any more with a ope 
testant successor, a popish bishop (Sinyth) being already settled 1 
this city, though his title was ‘in partibus ‘infideliui ;’ ohne 
crozier, with all the utensils for the popish service, was seized when 
the gentlemen came hither expecting the landing of the Prince of 
Orange in these parts.”} The person, however, whom “it was ge- 
nerally supposed that the king had the intention of appointing to it,” 

was father Petre, the king’s own confessor. “ He afterwards ap- 
pointed Dr. Lamplugh, bishop of Exeter, who fled to him from’Exeter, 
onthe landing of the Prince of Orange ;""§—* for a reward of his 
lovalty, as it was accounted,” says Le Neve, “and likewise because the 
king at that time had a mind to do all the popular things he could, among 
which the filling up ihis vacant see was thought one. o 

This was one of the last acts which James performed before he left 
the kingdom ;—too late, even had it been fitted, to aid his now despe- 
rate cause. He had, before this (on Wednesday, October 3, 1688, ) 
been personally ad lressed by the body of « all the bishops who re- 
mained in town, with the are hbishop at their head,” petitioning, among 
other points, the filling up of the vacant sees w ith worthy persons. The 
seventh head of their “humble advice,” delivered by the primate in 
his own name, and that of his brethren who accompanied him, was 
this: —“ That your m: yesty will be graciously pleased to fill the vacant 
bishoprics, and other ecclesiastical promotions within your gift, both in 


* Complete History [by Kennet], vol. iii. p. 491. 
t Burnet, pp. 298, 0. 
{ ** This erozier,”” Le Neve adds, “ is now in the custody of the dean and chapter, 


being sent to them by the Earl of Danby [late Duke of Leeds] to be kept for the 
next archbishop.” 


§$ D'Oyly’s Life of Sancroft, vol. i. p. 3412. 
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England and Ireland, with men of learning and piety ; and in par- 
ticular, (which | must own,” said the archbishop, “to be ms pare 
ticular boldness, for ‘tis done without the privity of my bretbren,) that 
you will be graciously pleased forthwith to fill the archiepiscopal chair 
of York (which has so long stood empty, and upon which a whole 
province depends) with some very worthy* person ; for which (pardon 
me, Sir, if IT am bold to say) you have here now before you a very 
fair choice.’+ ‘The petition, however, was then made in vain. And 
a like remonstrance, in behalf of the church in Ireland especially, was 
made by the primate again in a personal interview with the king on 
Tuesday, October 16th. “ The archbishop told him that he had lately 
received a letter without a name, complaining of the bad state of the 
church in Ireland, particularly of four bishopries having been long 
vacant there, the filling of which had formed the seventh head of the 
advice offered to his majesty by the bishops.”’$ On that occasion the 
king had “thanked the bishops for the advice they had given, and 
promised that he would comply with it.’’ No steps, however, were 
taken in the matter of the vacant sees, even when other points were, 
tardily and with a bad grace, one after another, conceded.§ 

In Scotland, the church had been still more grievously oppressed. 
Worse than leaving bishoprics vacant or filling them with unworthy 
persons, bishops had there been summarily turned out of their sees, 


and others more tractable put into their places. On the death of 


Burnet, Archbishop of Glasgow, in the last year of Charles's reign, 
Ross had been elevated tothe primacy, a person whom Gilbert Burnet, 
with something probably of his characteristic unfairness and exaggera- 
tion, describes as a “ poor, ignorant, worthless man; but in whom 
obedience and fury were so eminent, that these supplied all other de- 
fects.”|| He and Paterson, “the two governing bishops,” according 
to Burnet’s account, “ resolved to let the king see how compliant they 


would be; and they procured an address, to be signed by several of 


their bench,@ offering to concur with the king in all that he desired 
with relation to those of his own religion, (for the courtly style was not 
to name popery any other way than by calling it the king’s religion, ) 
provided the laws might still continue in force, and be executed against 
the presbyterians. With this Paterson was sent up; he communicated 
the matter to the Earl of Midleton, who advised him never to shew 
that paper; it would be made use of against them, and render them 
odious ; and the king and all his priests were so sensible that it was an 
indecent thing for them to pretend to any special favours, that they 
were resolved to move for nothing but a general toleration ; and so he 





* [This was a significant epithet, considering the person who had been recently ap- 
pointed to the bishopric of Oxford, and who was to be consecrated on the following 
Sunday. 

t D'Oyly’s Life of Sancroft, vol. i. pp. 541, 2. $ Ibid. p. 354. 

§ Ibid. p. 345. || Own Time (1684), vol. ii. p. 208. 

€ [It should be observed, on the other hand, in justice to the Scottish hierarchy ge- 
nerally at this time, that, according to Bishop Keith's statement, “ ‘tis certain there 
were but very few of the bishops (if any at all) who favoured an alteration in reli- 
gion.’’} 

VoL. X VI.—Octoher, 1839. 3 E 
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persuaded him to go back without presenting it. This was told me,” 
says Burnet, “ by one who had it from the earl himself. 

“ When the session of parliament was opened, Duke Hamilton was 
silent in the debate ; he promised he would not oppose the motion ; 
but he would not be active to promote it... . Rosse and Paterson did 
so entirely forget what became their characters, that they used their 
utmost endeavours to persuade the parliament to comply with the 
king's desire. ‘The Archbishop of Glasgow opposed it, but fearfully. 
The Bishop of Dunkeld, Bruce,* did it openly and resolutely ; ; and so 
did the Bishop of Galloway. The rest were silent, but were resolved 
to vote for the continuance of the laws. Such was the meanness of 
most of the nobility, and of the other members, that few did hope that 
a resistance to the court could be maintained. Yet the parliame nt 
would consent to nothing further than to a suspension of those laws 
during the king’s hfe. ‘The king despised this ; so the session was put 
off, and the parliament was quickly dissolved; and, soon after that, 
both the Archbishop of Glasgow and the Bishop of Dunkeld were turned 


out by an express command from the king. And Paterson was made 


Archbishop of Glasgow.t And one Hamilton, noted for profaneness 
and impiety, that sometimes broke out into bli asphemy, was made 
“ee of Dunkeld. No reason was assigned for turning out these 


bishops but the king's pleasure.’’+ 


(King James Il.—Arcubisuop Sancrort, continued.J}—* Anno 1686, 
October 17th, the archbishop, assisted by Nathanael Durham, &c.... . 
consecrated John Lloyd, D.D., Bishop of St. David’s ; Samuel Parker, D. dD, 
Lishop of Oxford; and Thomas Cartwright, D.D., Bishop of Chester, in his 
chapel at Lambeth. 

“Anno 1687, January 26th, the archbishop, assisted by Thomas Rochester. 
and Thomas Chester, consecrated Thomas Watson, D.D., Bishop of St. 
David's, in his chapel at Lambeth. 

“October 7th, following, the archbishop, assisted by John Chichester, and 
Thomas Chester, consecrated Timothy Hall, clerk, Bishop of Oxford, in his 
chapel at Lambeth.’’§ 


* “Three bishops, it appears,” as is stated in the extracts above referred to, “ had 
given some disgust to the court on this score, (of “‘non-compliance with its measures” ; ) 
for in the seeretary’s book there is an order signed by the king requiring the Earl of 
Moray, his Imajesty’s high commissioner, to make use but of one of the three letters of 
the same date, signed by his majesty, for turning out of three bishops, dated ‘ White- 
hall, 22nd May, 1686,’ countersigned ‘ Melfort.” And of the same date there is a 
letter by the king to the privy council, ordering them to remove the Bishop of Dun. 
keld from that diocese ; so the storm has fallen on Bishop Bruce. However, on the 
loth of August, ny there is in the same books to be found his majesty’s dispensa- 
tion to Dr. Bruce, late Bishop of Dunkeld, for exercising the function of the minis- 
try. Aright strange paper, truly !" says Bishop Keith. 

t Compare the extracts relating to the church of Scotland, given in a former 
nun ber, (vol. xiv. pp. 15, 16.) “ Cairncrosse, in whose room Paterson was made 
Archbishop of Glasgow, had incurred the displeasure of the lord chancellor, the 
Earl! of Perth,” where upon “the king sent a letter to the privy council, removing him 
from the archi bishoprick of Glasgow, of the date Jan. 13, 1687. A very irregular step, 
surely,” says Bishop Keith; “the king should have taken a more canonical course.” 
Paterson, who had been made Bishop of Galloway ‘‘ by the interest of the Duke 
of Lauderdale,” was ‘‘ recommended” to the see of Glasgow “ by the king’s letter of 
Jan.f21, 1687." ( Vid. sup. cit. ) 

z Ibid. [1686] pp. 303, 4. 

§ Le Neve's Archbishops of Canterbury, pp. 208, 9, 
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: “John Lioyd, son of Morgan Lloyd, was born of an ancient family at 
Pentaine, in Caermarthenshire, became a student in Merton College, in Lent 
term, 1055, aged 15 years or thereabouts, and took one degree in arts as a 
member of that house. . Afterwards he became Fellow of that of Jesus, Pria- 
cipal thereof on the resignation of Sir Leolin Jenkyns, Doctor of Divinity and 
Treasurer of Llandaff. In 1682, 1683, and 1684, he did execute the office of 
vice-chancellor of this university, and on the death of Dr. Laurence Womack, 
being nominated by King James II. to succeed him in the see of St. David's, 
was consecrated thereunto at Lambeth, on the 17th of October, 1686. After- 
wards retiring to Oxon in a dropsical condition, [he] died in Jesus College, on 
the 13th day of February following, being then the first Sunday in Lent, where- 
upon his body was buried at the upper end of the chapel belonging to that 
college, near to the grave of Sir Leolin Jenkyns before-mentioned, 

** To the said see was nominated by the said king Dr. Thomas Watson of 
St. John’s College, in Cambridge, consecrated thereunto at Lambeth, 26 June, 
1687, and afterwards, upon dislike of his person, and for that he had been re- 
commended by the Lord Dover* to the said king, he did suffer and endure many 
affronts and intolerable abuses from the rabble,t in December 1688, just after 
the said king had left England for France.} 

‘‘ Samuel Parker, an eminent writer of his time, was born in the ancient 
borough of Northampton, in the month of September, 1640 . . . . he was by 
the care of his parents, severe puritans and schismatics, puritanically educated 
in grammar learning at Northampton, and being made full ripe for the uni- 
versity, he was by them sent to Wadham College, in Midsummer or Act term, 
1656; and, being by them committed to the tuition of a presbyterian tutor, he 
did, according to his former breeding, lead a strict and religious life, fasted, 
prayed with other students weekly together, and, for their refection feeding on 
thin broth, made of oatmeal and water only, they were commonly called grewel- 
lers, fgruellers. | He and they did also usually go, every week, or oftener, to an 
house in the parish of Holywell, near their college, possessed by Bess Hampton, 
an old and crooked maid, that drove the trade of laundry; who, being from 
her vouth very much given to the presbyterian religion, had frequent meetings 
for the godly party, especially for those that were her customers. ‘To this 
house, I say, (which is commonly called the ninth house belonging to Merton 
College,) they did often resort; and our author Parker was so zealous and 
constant a hearer of the prayers and sermons there held forth, a receiver of 
the sacrament and such like, that he was esteemed one of the preciousest 
young men in the university. Upon the king’s return in 1660, being then 
bachelor of arts, he was for some time at a stand what to do; yet, notwith- 
standing, he did pray, cabal and discourse to obstruct episcopal government, 
revenues and authority ; but being discountenanced in his doings by the then 
warden of his college, Dr. Blandford, who, as ‘tis said,§ did expel him, but 
false, he went to Trinity College; and by the prevailing advice of Dr. Ralph 
Bathurst, a Senior Fellow thereof, he was rescued from the chains and fetters 
of an unhappy education, which he afterwards publicly avouched in print]|... 
In 1663, our author Parker proceeded master of arts, as a grand compounder 
and a member of Trinity College; and afterwards entering into holy orders, 
he was frequently in London, and became, as ‘tis said, chaplain to a noble- 
man, and a great droller on the puritans, &c. In 1665, he published his 
‘Tentamina,’ and, dedicating them to Dr. Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
made himself thereupon known to that great person. About that time he 


* A papist. | + Compare D'Oylys Life of Saneroft, vol. 1. p. 560, note. 
t Wood's Athena Oxonienses, vol. i. p 1170. ed. fol. oe 
- “ So Lewis du Moulin, in his book entitled * Patronus Bonw Fidei,’ Xe. Lond. 


1672. i 5" 
= } —" . ° ‘ . | | ial Ce s+ wad 
| « See Sam. Parker's Epist. Dedic. before his ‘ Free and Impartial Censure, Xe, 
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became Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1667, just after Easter, leaving 
Oxford for altogether, he was summoned to Lambeth Mickaelmas after, and 
being made one of the chaplains to the said archbishop, was thereby put into 
the road of preferment. In June 1670, he was installed Archdeacon of Can- 
terbury, in the place, as it seems, of Dr. W. Sancroft; and, on the 26th of No- 
vember following, he had the degree of Doctor of Divinity conferred on him at 
Cambridge, at which time W illiam, Prince of Aurange or Orange, was enter- 
tained there. On the 18th of November, 1672, he was installed Prebendary 
of Canterbury, as he himself hath told me; and about that time had the rec- 
tories of Ickham and Chartham, in Kent, bestowed on him. In the beginning 
of 1686, he resigned his prebendship, purposely to please his friend Dr. John 
Bradford; but, that person dying about six weeks after his instalment, Dr. 
John Younger, of Magdalen College in Oxon, did succeed him by the favour 
of Josepha Maria, the royal consort of King James II., to whom he had 
spoken an Italian oration in the said college, when she was entertained at 
Oxon, 1683. On the 17th of October, 1686, he was consecrated Bishop 
of Oxon, at Lambeth, in the place of Dr. Fell, deceased, and had liberty then 
allowed him to keep his archdeaconery in commendam with it. Before I go any 
further with this person, the reader is to understand these brief things follow- 
ing—viz., that after the death of Dr. Henry Clark, President of Magdalen 
College, a citation was struck up to warn the fellows to an election of a new 
governor ; but before the time was come to do it, came a mandamus from King 
James IL. to the society to elect to that office a junior master of arts named 
Anthony Farmer, formerly of Cambridge, then A.M. of the said college ; but, 
the society taking little or no notice of it, they elected, according to their 
statutes, one of their society, named John Hough, Bachelor of Divinity, on the 
15th of April, 1687 ; whereupon his majesty resenting the matter, it was tried 
and discussed before his ecclesiastical commissioners, newly erected by him ; 
before whom there were then attested such vile things relating to the life and 
conversation of Farmer, that he was thereupon laid aside. On the 22nd of 
June following, the said ecclesiastical commissioners removed Mr. Hough 
from his place ; which was notified by a paper stuck up on the west door of 
the chapel on the 2nd of August following, subscribed by the said commis- 
sioners ; whereupon his majesty sent his mandate, of the 14th of the said month, 
to elect Dr. Samuel Parker, Bishop of Oxon, to be their president; but, they 
being not in capacity fo elect him, because of their oaths and statutes, his 
majesty sent to Oxon three commissioners to examine matters and put his 
mandate in execution. So that after they had sat in the college two days, 
examined affairs, and had commanded Dr. Hough thrice to deliver up the keys 
of the president's lodgings, which he refused, they thereupon installed in the 
chapel the proxy of Dr. Parker, (William Wiggins, clerk, ) president, with the 
usual oaths ; which being done, they conducted him to the president’s lodgings, 
broke open the doors, after thrice knocking, and gave him possession, 25th 
October, 1687. On the 2nd of November following, Dr. Parker took pos- 
session of them in his own person, being then in a sickly condition, where he 
continued till the time of his death, which was shortly after, as I shall tell 
you anon. So that, whereas he was first a presbyterian, and afterwards a 
true son of the church of England; he was then esteemed by the generality, 
especially when his ‘ Reasons for abrogating the Jest’ were published, very 
popishly inclined. It was about that time said* that ‘he seemed very much 
to favour the catholic cause—that he proposed in council, whether it was not 
expedient that at least one college in Oxford should be allowed catholics, 
that they might not be forced to be at such charges by going beyond the seas 
to study. rhe same bishop inviting two noblemen (Roman catholics) to a 


‘In the third collection of ' Papers relating to the present juncture of affairs in 
kngland, * Xe. 
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banquet, drank the king's health to an heretical baron there, wishing a happy 
success to all his affairs; and he added, that the faith of the protestants in 
England seemed to him but to be little better than that of Buda was before it 
was taken; and that they were for the most part mere atheists that defended 
it, &c. Thus acertain Jesuit of Liege to another at lriburg, ina letter* dated 
2 Feb. 1687. And Father Edmund Petre, another Jesuit, one of the privy 
council to King James II.,¢ tells us, in the same month, that ‘the Bishop of 
Oxon has not yet declared himself openly ; the great obstacle is his wife, whom 
he cannot rid himself of, his design being to continue bishop, and only change 
communion, as it is not doubted but the king will permit, and our holy father 
confirm ; though I do not see how he can be further useful to us in the reli- 

; gion in which he is, because he is suspected, and of no esteem among the 
heretics of the English church; nor do | see that the example of his conversion 
is like to draw many others after him, because he declared himself so sud- 
denly. If he had believed my council [counsel], which was to temporize 
for some longer time, he would have done better; but it is his temper, or 
rather zeal, that hurried him on,’ &c..... Thus our celebrated writer, Dr. 
Samuel Parker, dying in the president’s lodgings in Magdalen College about 
seven of the clock in the evening of the 20th day of March, 1687, was buried 
on the 24th of the same month in the south aisle, or part of the outer chapel 
belonging thereunto. "} 

‘* Thomas Cartwright, son of Thomas Cartwright sometime schoolmaster 
of Brentwood, in Essex, was born in the ancient borough of Northampton on 
the Ist of September, 1634, educated in the school there, and, being puritani- 
cally educated under presbyterian parents, was sent to Magdalen Hall, where 
spending two terms in the study of logic, [he] was forcibly put into Queen's 
College by the visitors appointed by parliament, an. 1649, and at that time 
was put under the tuition of Mr. Thomas Tully. Afterwards he was made 
chaplain of the college for a time ; when he left the house, (having before been 
ordained priest by Dr. Robert Skinner, Bishop of Oxon,) he became vicar of 
Walthamstow, in Essex, and a very forward and contident preacher for the 
cause then in being. In 16591 find him chaplain to John Robinson, Esq., 
alderman, and then sheriff of London, and a preacher at St. Mary Magdalen, in 
Milk Street ; but whether he did then enjoy the vicarage of Barking in Essex, 
which he did after his majesty’s restoration, I cannot tell. After the king’s 
return, he shewed himself very forward to express his loyalty; was made 
domestic chaplain to Henry, Duke of Gloster; procured himself to be actually 
created doctor of divinity, though not of full standing for it; was made pre- 
bendary of Twyford in the cathedral church of St. Paul; minister of St. 
Thomas Apostle in London; prebendary of Shalford in the church of Wells, 

: and chaplain in ordinary to his majesty. In Nov. 1672, he was installed 
, prebend of Durham, struck in on the death of Dr. Tully, his quondam tutor, 


| and was made dean of Ripon in the latter end of 1675. Afterwards putting 

in with great boldness before his seniors for a bishopric, particularly for that 
of St. David, but put aside by Dr. Lawrence Womack, {he} was at length made 
bishop of Chester, on the death of the most learned and religious Dr. John 
Pearson; to which see being consecrated, with Dr. Lloyd to St. David, and 
), Dr. Parker to Oxon, at Lambeth on the 17th of October, 1686, [he] had liberty 

then allowed to him to keep the vicarage of Barking and the rectory of Wigan, 
in Lancashire, which he before had obtained, in commendam with his bishopric. 
; In the next year, he being then in favour with King James II., and ready upon 
, all occasions to run with his humour, purposely to obtain a translation to a 
; better bishopric, he was by him not only added to the number of ecclesiastical 
1 commissioners, but also appointed one of the three delegates or commissioners 
" * “In the third collection of ‘ Papers relating to the present juncture of affairs in 


England, &c.’” ¢ Ibid. { Wood's Athena, vol. ii. pp. 814—820. 
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(Sir Robert Wright, chief justice of the King’s Bench, and Sir Thomas Jenner, 
one of the barons of the exchequer, being the other two) to go to Oxon, to ex- 
amine and determine the affairs relating to Magdalen College; and what 7 y 
did there in ejecting the president and fellows thereof, a book entitled ‘ 
Impartial Relation of the Illegal Proceedings against St. Mary Magdalen Cole 
lege in Oxon,’ &c., collected by a fellow of that college, will at large tell you. 
At that time, this bishop, making it his sole endeavours to be gracious W ith the 
then creat and leading men, and to shew himself in all public assemblies, par- 
ticularly in those wherein the Roman-catholic bishops were consecrated, he 
eained the ill-will so much of the sons of the church of England, that, when 
the Prince of Orange made his expedition into England, he, out of fear of suf- 
fering for what he had acted, and of the insults of the rabble, (then committing 
great disorders in London and most parts of the nation,) did withdraw himself 
in private, sculk, and in a disguise fled into France, where, repairing to his 
royal master, King James I1., then lately come thither, to avoid imminent 
danger in England, (he| had by him, upon the news of Dr. Ward’s death, the 
bishopric of Salisbury conferred on bien: and while he abode at St. Germaine, 
he did usually read the litur; gv of the church of England in his lodgings to such 
protestants that came thither to him. Afterwards he went with his said 
master towards Ireland; landed there on Tuesday the 12th of March, 1688 ; 
and on Sunds ay following being at Cork, he received the sacrament from the 
hands of the bishop of that place. On Palm Sunday, March 24, he went to 
Dublin with the king; and on Easterday and the octaves of Easter, 1689, he 
again received the sacrament at Christ Church there from the Bishop of Meath, 
to which church Bishop Cartwright went daily to prayers. Afterwards being 
overtaken with the country disease, called the flux or dysentery, he finished his 
course there, as | shall anon tell you. At length, after he had declared him- 
self to be a member of the church of England, in which he had always lived, 
had taken the blessed sacrament and the church’s absolution, he surrendered 
up his soul to God at Dublin on Monday morning, 15th of April, 1689. On 
the day before, in the afternoon, while the ve nerable minister that usually at- 
tended him was at church, the titular Bishop of Clogher and Dean of Christ 
Church made his lordship a visit; and after the first civilities were past, one 
of them, in Latin, desired him to be mindful of eternity, and to prepare for 
death; his servant being present, answered them that his lordship had pre- 
pared himself already. They afterwards told him in Latin there was but one 
God, one faith, one church; to which the bishop replied, ‘I believe so, and 
hope that I have made my peace with God.’ They again repeated, ‘ There is 
but one God, one church,’ intending, as was supposed, to enlarge on that sub- 
ject; whereupon the bishop answered, somewhat short, ‘ 1 know all this as 
weilas you, but | am not able to answer vou for the failing of my spirits ; and 
theretore I desire you to forbear talking with me any more about this, for I have 
done already what, I h ype, is necessary for my salvation ;’ hereupon, thev, see- 
ing they c wuld not effect anythi ing with him, nor e ngage him ina discourse, 
took their leave ; and they themselves gave out that the Bishop of Chester was 
dying, and that he would die a protestant.* As soon as he was dead, the said 
bishop's servant acquainted William, Earl of Powis, and Dr. Anthony 
Dopping, Bishop of Meath, with his death, who, with the Earl of Longford, 
took care for his funeral.’’+ 

* Timo thy Lali, the son of a turner of wood, was born in the parish of St. 

atherine, near the Tower of London. (where his father obtained some estate 
in houses.) became a student in Pembroke College in the beginning of the year 
1054, aged seventeen vears, or thereabouts ; trained up there under a pre sby- 


* “ Richardson,” notwithstanding, “in his edition of Godwin de Prasulibus, says 
tha Cartwri lit publicly professed the faith of the church of Rome.” Carwithen’s 
Hlistery of the Church of F ngland, wol. iti. ). ony. 

+ Wood's Athena, vol. ii pp. BO, SO, 
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terian discipline, (which caused him ever after to be a trimmer.) took one de- 
gree in arts, left the college without completing it by determination, and what 
preferment he enjoyed afterwards, in or near the great city, | know not; sure 
I am that, several years after his majesty’ s restoration, he became rector of 
Allhallowes Staining, in Mark Lane, in London; ia which place we find him 
in 1688, when then, in the month of May or June, he, by virtue of his 
majesty’s declarations for liberty of conscience, bearing date the 4th and 27th 
of April going before, did read in his church (when the generality of London 
ministers refused) the said declarations in the time of service on a Sunday, or 
at least gave half-a-crown to another (the parish clerk, I think,) to do it; for 
which great service his then majesty King James II. did confer upon him the 
bishopric of Oxon, void by the death of Dr. Samuel Parker; an act so egre- 
ciously resented by the true sons of the church of England, that they looked 
upon it as a matter to bring their church into contempt, by throwing upon it 
such an obscure person to be a father, as he had before, two or more, &c., 
without any regard to merit. He was consecrated at Lambeth by the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, Bishops of Chichester and Chester, on the 27th of 


October, 1688; but when he came into these parts to take possession of his 
house at Cuddesden, the dean and canons of Christ Church refused to install 
him, the gentry to meet or congratulate him, the vice-chancellor and heads 
to take notice of him, or any master or bachelor to make application to, or 
take holy orders from him ; so that when he was in Oxon at Whitsuntide, in 
the month of May, 1689, Baptista, Bishop of Man, then there, did that duty 
in Magdalen College Chapel on the 26th of the said month, at which time 
eighty-four persons, or thereabouts, were ordained ministers. This Mr. Hall, 
called by some doctor, and by others sir, died miserably poor at Hackney, 
near London, on the 10th day of April in 1690, and was buried in the church 
there on the 13th of the same month.”™*... 
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LA PROVIDENCE A L'HOMME., 
( Translated from Lamartine.) 


Wuat hast thou curst, thou child of nothingness ’ 
Thy lot, so favour’d by the smiles of Heaven ! 
Blind to my works of wonder numberless, 
And gifts in mercy given 


Ere vet thou wast, O creature dull and blind! 
I plann’d thy glorious doom ; 

Thine image fill’d th’ eternal mind, 
Fruit of a heavenly womb. 


Then, clearly as though past, my prescient eye 
Survey'd the history of thy future days— 
And thou wast born, heir of felicity 
And herald of my praise. 


My care, unseen, but nigh amid the strife, 
Ne’er left thee darkling to the ills of chance ; 

Still rose the sap within the tree of life, 
Warm’'d by my quickening glance. 


® Ibid. p. 1173. 
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Thy soul, long darken’d by the sense awoke, 
In manhood lit by Reason’s heavenly flame: 
Most perfect, when that soul in utterance spoke, 
For there was grav’d my name. 


O then what works of heavenly birth 

Were offer'd to thine eyes, 

To read my bounty in the earth, 

My glory in the skies! 

Nature display'd my Providence, 
And order my intelligence ; 

Space shew’d my boundless state ; 
Time feebly shadow’d forth to thee 
A type of mine Eternity ; 

And lo! my Will was Fate. 


And thou wast blest : in gratitude 
Up rose the voice of praise ; 

Thy gladness own’d that I was good 
Exulting in my ways. 

But now how bitter is the doom 

That shrouds, beneath a veil of gloom, 
The sun that blest thy sight ! 

Lo, Doubt and Discontent are there ; 

Thy spirit, clouded by despair, 
Is dark amid the light. 


“Grand Problem of mysterious birth, 
By Fancy fram’d, or Fate, 

Were earth thine emblem, then were earth 
More worthy of thy state.” 

Thou word of reasoning pride, be still ! 

Wilt thou decide th’ eternal will 
Seen but in part by thee? 

Vain tenant of a day’s brief span, 

Say, wilt thou judge the boundless plan 
Of my eternity ! 


But when aside the veil is thrown 
That hides me from thy view, 

The ills thy weakness may bemoan 
Shall come in mercy’s hue : 

From forth the sable folds of night 

Shall Justice walk in heavenly light, 
And shew that thou art free. 

The flame of trial purifies 

The soul absorb’d from earthly ties 
For immortality. 


In vales of guilt and dark despair 
Hope’s taper cheers the way : 
Know that my providential care 
Will ne'er thy steps betray. 
Each morning justifies my sway : 
The universal spheres obey ; 
Man doubts the power above 
Alone—but lo! with mercy wrought, 
My wrath shall drown the faithless thought 
In depths of endless love. W. 
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ON VISITING BISHOP'S BOURNE CHURCH, KENT, THE GRAVE OF 
HOOKER. 


Spreits of order and eternal law ! 
Saints and good angels, holy ministers 
That sometimes leave the glittering polity 
Of heaven, sent to watch o’er mortal scenes ! 
Be present here, and guard the sacred spot 
Where Hooker lies :—Hooker, the child-like sage; 
The saintly confessor; the champion 
Of God’s own church, one, holy, catholic; 
Victor alike o’er wily Romanist 
And peevish sectary ;—from strife of tongues 
And angry disputants rests safe, beneath 
Yon chancel stone. 

Yet, being dead, he speaketh : 
The imperial mind in his immortal book 
Survives, and long its mighty principles, 
Ennobling theme, and numerous eloquence, 
Shall sway the kindred minds, and stir the hearts 
Of spirits pure and lofty as his own! 
Oh! may such sons aye minister around 
Our altars, holy men who love to walk 
By apostolic rule, where Hooker's steps 
Mark out the ancient path; and, separate from 
The “ mixed multitude,” a filial band, 
In quietness and confidence prepared 
To do or suffer for the Ark of God! 

W. L. Nicuers. 
Bath. 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ON THE “SANCTA SANCTIS” AND THE “ TERSANCTUS.’ 


Sir,—The ancient liturgies seem seldom to have been studied by mem- 
bers of the English church without having given rise to more or less of 
regret at the omission in our communion service of much that might 
have been not only harmlessly but even edifyingly retained. Doubt- 
less our thankfulness that the essentials of Christian worship and com- 
munion have been preserved to us should overweigh our sorrow for 
what we have lost. Still it is surely profitable to study those ancient 
treasure-houses of primitive sentiment, to mark what we have aban- 
doned and what we have kept, to weigh the comparative value of 
each, and this not in the spirit either of mere antiquarians or mere up- 
holders of authority, but exploring the profound doctrinal import of 
the Christian rites. 


Vou. XVI.—Oectober, 1839, 3 F 
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With this view, I offer a few remarks on two features of ancient 
liturgies,—one which was very general, but which is not (in my judg- 
ment, unfortunately, ) to be found in our own,—and another, which 
was universal, was probably apostolical, and has happily been retained 
in our communion service. 

I refer to the form entitled “Sancta Sanctis,” and to the “ Ter- 
sanctus,” or Seraphic Hymn. They are both abundantly familiar to 
all in the least degree acquainted with ritual antiquities, but I am not 
aware that their beautiful and profound doctrinal import has received 
the notice it deserves. 

I. ‘I'he “ Sancta Sanctis’’ was a form in very general, though by no 
means universal use. It is found in the Clementine Liturgy,* in that 
of St. James, St. Mark, St. Chrysostom, and St. Basil, besides others. 
It was as follows — 

After the giving of thanks, consecration of the elements, and other 
rites of the eucharist, and just before the distribution of the sacrament, 
the officiating priest exclaimed from the altar, “ Holy things are for 
holy pretty "—to which, in the Clementine, the people are directed 
to respond, “ There is one Holy, one Lord, one Jesus Christ, to the 
glory of God the Father, ble wed for evermore. Amen.” In other 
liturgies the response is to the same effect. 

Now I think it would be difficult to conceive a finer or more im- 
pressive recognition of our real state and standing than this, with 
which our fathers accompanied their acceptance of the rich gifts of 
grace. After the bread and wine had, by solemn thanksgiving, obla- 
tion, and prayer, been rendered unutterably holy, those present are 
reminded that none but the holy are fit to receive them ; that for none 
but the holy could they in the nature of things be designed. And how 
do the hearers answer this announcement? ‘They declare that one 
only is holy—and this not, of course, either as dissentient or as dis- 
qualifying themselves for reception. What they express is this: 
“There is but one who is holy in Himself; we are holy in Him. 
There is but one in whom all beauty and goodness inherently dwell ; 
we partake of that beauty and goodness by partaking of Him. There 
is but one righteous one ; but that one is ‘the first-born among many 
brethren,” among whom are we by our baptismal adoption, And 
therefore, in the celebration of this great mystery, we will give all 
honour and glory to Him as the one only source and fulness of 
righteousness and truth ; and we will take all boldness ourselves to ap- 
proach, touch, and eat those unspeakably holy elements, because we 
drink at that source, and of that « fulness have we all received.’ 

It is remarkable that such impressive words should have escaped the 
notice of our reformers, as must, I think, have been the case ; for they 
could hardly have failed of their approbation, had they observed them, 
witnessing so beautifully as they do for the truths which were upper- 
most in their minds, Nor do we meet with them either in the Scottish 
liturgy, or in that compiled by the nonjurors and published in 1718. 
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I need scarcely observe that its being in this liturgy could not alone prove its 
having ever been used, 
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Both these latter were put forth with a bolder regard for antiquity 
than was the existing English service ; and, in reference to the Scottish, 
it may be remarked “that diversity from the English was insisted on as 
requisite to conciliate the national feeling of those for whom it was de- 
signed. The points in which it differs are well known. They were 
points which presbyterian and puritanical prejudice viewed and cen- 
sured as an approach to popery,* while the Sancta Sanctis would have 
told, if it told at all, in an opposite way. ‘The nonjurors may have 
been restrained from its adoption by a ‘wish to differ from the esta- 
blished liturgy only in points where the ancient ones universally 
agreed, and which they therefore regarded as essential. Whether the 
American liturgy has adopted it I have not ascertained. 

Il. ‘The Tersanctus, or Seraphic Hymn, was not only in general, but 
in universal use. However the old liturgies might otherwise vary, they 
all agreed in this, that either during or at the close of the great thanks- 
giving, the people and priest joined in the words “ Holy, Holy, Holy 
Lord God of Hosts,” which are described by Isaiah as uttered by the 
Seraphim in the presence of the Divine glory. Further, the liturgies 
always made mention of the angelic natures, and distinctly or by im- 
plication recognised that, in using their hymn, men were joining with 
them. And this rite, the universality of which, under the circum- 
stances, is almost demonstrative of its “‘apostolical origin, has been pre- 
served among us, and occurs in our liturgy at the end of the thanks- 
giving. Its significance in relation to the whole mystery of redemp- 
tion and communion is such that I shall take leave to dwell on it at 
some length. 

I have said elsewhere that the eucharist is the concentration of the 
evangelic gconomy,t the great central acting out of Christianity, 
in which we fully and directly put ourselves into our redeemed posi- 
tion, and receive the benefits belonging thereto. Now communion is 
that which the Fall rendered impossible, and which Christ came and 








* I trust I shall not be understood as impugning the wisdom or propriety of those 
restorations in respect of which the Scottish liturgy differs from that second reformed 
one in use among ourselves. 1 think that, on occasion of drawing up a new ritual 
it was highly fit to restore those ancient rites which had been unhappily abandoned, 
and that it would have been as wrong as it might have been calamitous to have let 
the opportunity slip by. It is fashionable, indeed, to censure the whole proceeding 
as an indiscretion at the best, and to appeal in proof to what is termed the total want 
of success which foilowed it. To the natural eye, undoubtedly, its immediate and 
visible effects were the wey reverse of success. But are we entitled thus to judge by 
immediate visible effects? Are we entitled to say that the witness thus borne to 
apostolical principles was not bread cast on the waters, which indeed appeared after 
many days? What mode of triumph, and what amount of progress, may be best for 
the truth, are questions which we are quite incompetent to settle. And whocan say 
that the formation of the Scottish liturgy, and the witness to apostolical principles 
with which it was accompanied, were not essential means to the preservation of truth ? 
Can we say that, had the opportunity then offered been allowed to pass by, either 
there would have been at the present day an episcopal church in Seotland, or that 
right principles would have been so supported as more or less they have since been in 
England, or that the American church would have been emboldened to take the 
primitive attitude in which she stands ? 


t British Magazine, No. XCL., pp. 648—650, Gol. 
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re-created for us. (John, xvii. 21, 22, 23; Eph. i. 10; 1 John, i. 
3,7.) Without Christ, man is banished. He has no real deep inti- 
mate fellowship with his own kind, and feels no union with the great 
family of God. He is “ no link in God's great chain.” He is lonely 
in the wide universe, with no sense that there is anything like himself, 
anything akin to himself. The belief of a peopled immensity cannot 
cheer away this sense of desolation. ‘The revelation of the ceaseless 
outburst of praise and joy with which the seraphim encompass the 
throne is only a revelation of that in which he bas neither part nor lot. 
Such high harmonies only stun and terrify him. He dare not attempt 
to catch or reverberate them. They bring him close to a glory which 
darts wrath on the unpurged eye. He has received no priestly con- 
secration to offer the sacrifice of praise, no incorporation into the 
company of angels, such as may warrant him in mingling in their 
occupations. 

This is man’s condition without Christ. But in the gospel dispen- 
sation all is different. Man is no longer the banished one. He no 
longer stands in lonely mystery, with nothing like or nothing akin to 
himself in the universe. He has been brought into the great family 
of God, throughout the whole wide extent of which there is not an 
occupation or a joy with which he may not, when it is made known 
to him, claim fellowship. He is incorporated into that great reconcil- 
ing scheme whereby all things are made one in Christ, and therefore 
he may cherish a sentiment of relationship towards everything on 
which the beauty, the truth, and the goodness of Christ are in any 
measure impressed. The whole elect creation is revealed in the 
gospel as one great family, varying in accidentals, but essentially 
joined. The grand consummate union of the church embraces, not 
merely the men of different and discordant tongues, the men of dif- 
ferent ages, those still bearing their burden and carrying on their 
struggle, and those eased by death and waiting in quiet refreshment 
for their crown and their triumph, but the angelic armies also, the 
thousand winged ministers of God’s sovereign will, and the immediate 
attendants on his presence who ceaselessly proclaim his glory. And 
the result of this great incorporation, of this summing up of all in 
Christ, this union between heaven and earth, is, that from both heaven 
and earth comes up an united sacrifice of praise to that glory of which 
both are full, that men, once banished and outcast, are now entitled to 
join the celestial choir, that the full-toned harmonies of heaven are 
echoed on earth, and that when the faithful encompass the altar, and 
are told to lift up their hearts, not in words only, but in deed, are they 
joining themselves with angels and archangels, and all the company of 
heaven. 

Most meet then is it that, in the great act of Christianity, the great 
truth of Christianity should be distinctly recognised. Most meet is it, 
that though the steps we are mounting seem to rest upon earth, we 
should be vividly sensible that they run up without interruption to the 
very heaven of heavens, and that between us and that glory there is 
no unpeopled void, but that the angels of God are continually ascend- 
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ing and descending the mystic ladder. Most meet is it that, when we 
use the privileges of our heavenly citizenship, we should rejoice in 
the thought of our bright and pure fellow-citizens. 

And when we contemplate those fellow-citizens in the light in which 
scripture often reveals them as the busy ministers of God's will 
throughout creation, the rite we have been considering receives a new 
tinge of subordinate, yet rich and beautiful meaning. Though we 
may not venture on details, | think we may be bold to say that serip- 
ture hints at a scheme of things involving neither polytheism nor pan- 
theism, yet satisfying those feelings which have led men into beth. It 
is impossible, I think, to doubt that the processes of nature are in the 
Old Testament ascribed to angelic agency.* ‘To discuss this subject 
at the length which its interest separately demands would lead me 
far away from the matter immediately before me. But if any of my 
readers have mastered what is intended by the maintainers of the 
scheme to which I refer, they already know that it is a scheme in no 
way adverse either to the existing discoveries, or further prosecution, of 
what we call natural science. Without in any way interfering with 
that, it fills creation with life, and represents even the material uni- 
verse, the heavens and the host of them, the earth and the sea, the 
winds and the light, morning and evening, and all the rich procession 
of the seasons, as intelligently praising and glorifying God. And 
when man, too, receives permission to praise and glorify him, when 
he, in virtue of his second birth, takes upon him to join with angels 
and archangels, and all the company of heaven, he may not only ele- 
vate his mind with the thought that he is incorporated into the society 
and mingling in the occupations of those who stand before the throne, 
but that he is at peace with all creation, that the powers which en- 
compass his daily path are his fellow-servants and friends, that the 
winds blow and the rain falls, the sun shines, and the earth blooms 
and abounds, aye, and even the tempests rage, and the pestilence 
strikes by their agency who are sent forth to minister to his salvation. 
Thus through Christ is man reconciled to and at peace with all things ; 
the wer between himself and God's works is at an end; the ground 
seems no longer cursed for his sake ; the heaven that is over his head 
‘an never be brass, nor the earth that is under him be iron; the sun 
cannot strike him by day, nor the moon by night, while he continues 
in the holy fellowship of the church, and in heart, as well as in word, 
joins with angels and archangels, and all the company of heaven, in 
lauding and ma:nifying God's glorious name. 

If the preceding remarks may hint to any one who may not feel 
called to, or disposed for, antiquarian research that the early liturgies 
have a different and more general value, I think they will not have 
been without their use. There may be some who now care little to 
hear that in preserving the seraphic hymn in our communion service 
we preserve a form in all probability of apostolic origin, but who may 
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* Newman's Sermons, vol. ii.—St. Michael and all Angels. I have already de- 
clined venturing on details; but I cannot doubt that the general principle of that ser- 
mon is scriptural. 
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give greater heed to that consideration when their attention has been 
called to the rich and pregnant meaning of the form, It is much to 
be made to see that a reverent regard for antiquity has brought with 
it its reward, that what the words of no subsequent ages, with their 
controversies and their sc ruples, could have obtained for us, has been 
secured by retaining those of the primitive, even the benefit of carry- 
ing our thoughts some way up the vast height of our privileges and 
our dignity, of giving them power to pierce the veil and discern with- 
in our Zion (a mere earthly mount as it appears to the carnal eye) 
the chariots and horses of fire, the peopled and vital glory which sur- 
rounds the throne, the intellectual altar, and the great fragrant sacri- 
fice which the united company of the blessed in heaven and i in earth 
offers thereon to Him who sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb for 
ever and ever. FF. G. 


ON THE RUBRIC FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE HOLY 
COMMUNION. 


Dear Siz,—I was this day present (for the first time in my life) at 
the new form of administering the eucharist which has of late been 
introduced into our church by some of our clergy, in violation of the 
express words of the rubric, and of the spirit of our venerable liturgy. 
I must confess that I did not witness this very great and serious inno- 
vation without much pain and perturbation of mind. But Lam not now 
going to trouble you with a description of my feelings, nor shall I enter 

upon any e xposition of the many objec tions that occur to me against 
the practic e in question, My object is to call the attention of your 
readers to the only argument ‘that L have ever heard urged in its de- 

fence, and to ask them to consider whether it re ally does shorten the 
service so much as is supposed or pretended. 

In the church where I was this day a worshipper, the method 
adopted was as follows:—There were two officiating clergymen, one 
of whom stood at the north, and the other at the south side of the 
altar, The communicants were divided (by a space left at the door 
“i the altar-rails) into two parts. Kach clergyman held a paten with 
bread in his hands, and the first, turning to his division of the com- 
municants, pronounced the words of delivery, altering them into the 
plural number, The second clergyman then did the same; and they 
both proceeded in silence to deliver the bread to the communicants. 
The same process was followed in the delivery of the cup, and then a 
pause ensued, in which the communicants who had received went 
away, and others came up. 

1 have already confessed that in witnessing this novel ceremony my 
mind was much perturbed, and my thoughts were not a little occ upied 
with the reflection that an age of conceited ignorance had effected 
that departure from the usages of catholic antiquity which the vener- 
able restorers of our liturgy and worship had refused to presbyterian 
even and power. But amongst other painful thoughts, this ques- 

tion presented itself strongly —is this really after all a shortening of 
the service? Does it even effect that low and miserable e1 nd, for the 
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sake of which its defenders are content to violate the rubric, to alter 
the solemn words appointed by the church for the delivery of the ele- 
ments, and to set at nonght their ordination vows? I could not help 
feeling it very doubtful whether the service is at all shortened ; and | 
aim quite satisfied that there could not have been more than eight or 
ten minutes gained. 

On the old plan, as enjoined in our rubric, the communicants de- 


part separately, and others fill their places without noise or loss of 


time; but upon this new method, a large body of communicants is 
dismissed together, they meet another body coming up, and thus a 
considerable time elapses until the altar-rails are filled again. Then 
there is a time also occupied after the words of delivery are pro- 
nounced, in handing the bread and wine to each communicant, so that 
on the whole I should not be surprised to find, if a fair calculation 
could be made, that the time gained was either nothing, or something 
very inconsiderable indeed. 

Of course 1 do not mean to admit for a moment that even though 
it were absolutely certain that a considerable time was gained by this 
departure from the order of our church, the practice in question would 
be in the smallest degree justifiable or lawful, On the contrary, I 
wish to state distinctly that 1 object to it in itself, as well as because | 
believe it to be a violation of our ordination obligations. But per- 
haps some, who are not influenced by these higher considerations, 
may be induced to ask themselves what they are really gaining in 
point of time by the practice ; and if they are convinced that they 
gain much less than they imagine, perhaps they may be induced, from 
respect to the scruples of others, to return to the good old way in con- 
formity with the rubric, the canon, and the manifest intention of the 
church, l remain, Sir, your obedient servant, p 


[The Editor has long been convinced that the excuse commonly 
made for this irregular practice, though not intentionally false, is en- 
tirely fallacious. So far as he has observed, by far the greater number 
of those who adopt it are in the habit of preaching sermons of more 
than average length, or of shewing in some way or other that they 
have no particular anxiety to shorten the service. On the most recent 
occasion of his being in a church where the custom is adopted, and is, 
he believes, justified simply on the ground of its shortening the service, 
that service was begun by a hymn of four long verses interspersed 
with voluntaries ; and perhaps it would not be too much to say, that 
in one way or another, before the administration of the sacrament 
began, the organ had been heard fora full hour, The sermon was, 
in his opinion, longer than it ought to have been, but he was told that 
it was not so long as those usually preached on such occasions by the 
incumbent. Now if the desire were really to shorten the service, 
might not a few minutes be pruned from those other parts of it 
which are not strictly defined, or even required, rather than violate a 
solemn promise to obey the rubric? Does any man’s conscience 
really forbid him to omit a hymn, or abridge his sermon, once @ 
month, or once a quarter? If it does, would it not be better to sub- 
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mit to the dreaded evil and keep his communicants together a little 
longer on those occasions, mitigating that evil, and consulting their 
convenience as much as possible by beginning rather earlier, or in any 
other way that might appear practicable ?| 


ON THE TERM “ WAVE-OFFERING,.” 


Sin,—The Hebrew words ADIN DI, heniph tenupheh, “ to wave a 
wave-offering,” are derived from a root which is not now found in the 
language ; but it may still be traced in Hebrew, C optic, Old Egyptian, 
and in the hieroglyphics. In discussing the meanings of this word, 
and in investigating its root, I hope to bring forward some new and 
interesting particulars. 

It is often difficult to find a radical or primary idea from which the 
secondary meanings can be naturally derived ; but I would suggest 
in the present instance that the sea is the radical idea, and that it gives 
rise to a primary signification, nuph, to move or act as the sea, from 
which easily flow the two derivative meanings in Gesenius, (Gibb’s 
ed.)—viz , to wave, and to sprinkle. The following i is my view of the 
connexion of the secondary meanings with the primary. 

: I. To move up and down with any equable motion like the waves. 
Hence to wave—e. g., a wave-offering, Exod. xxix. 24. It is further 
applied to the measured kind of movement of any tool or implement— 
e. g.. a stone-chipper, or axe, Exod, xx. 25; Josh. viii. 31; a sickle, 
or scythe, Deut, xxiii. 25; a saw, Isa. x. 15; a winnowing shovel, 
Isa. Xxx. 2X. 

Il. ‘To dash with spray like the waves. Hence to sprinkle—e. g., 
a bed with myrrh, Prov. vii. 17; with rain, Ps, Ixviii. 10. 

The primary idea of sea is more ap parent in the noun nepheth, pl. 
nephoth, sea coast: the coasts of Dor on the west, Josh. Xi. 2; Xi. 
23; three coasts—i.e., maritime regions, Josh. xvii. Ll. We learn 
from Plutarch, in his treatise de Isid. et Osir., that this word nepheth 
had exactly the same meaning in Old Egyptian: Ne@@vy caXovee rnc 
yue ra toxara Kat Tapopia Kat Yavorra rnc OaXarrne- Nephth-ys among 
them signifies the sea-girt borders of the country. Traces of the same 
etymon sea are discernible in the C optic words, neph, a sailor; neri, & 
sailor, ¢ a ship. (See Tattam’s Coptic Lexicon, Oxon. 1835.) 

Plutare h, in explaining the name of Memphis in the same treatise 
de Isid., has preserved another E gyptian or Cushite word belonging 
to this family : Thy prev Mepepey oi pev dppov aya0wy tppnvevovaw oo 
we Tador "‘Oorpidoc. Some interpret the name Memphis by harbour of 
the good ; others, [explain it] as tomb of Osiris. I suspect that the 
first only of these meanings is an inter rpreti ition, and that the other is 
ane xplanation why such a name was given. The C optic appellation 
is Menphi. Now in the Coptic se riptures the word mai is used for 
“« justification, to be justified ;” and the term aphi, or nephi, “ moor- 
ings in a harbour,” evide ‘ntly claims kin with the Coptic neph, nevi, 
sailor, ship. The passage of Plutarch, therefore, may be freely ren- 
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dered thus: the literal meaning of the name Memphis is, “ the moor- 
ings of the just ;”” and the city was so called because Osiris was buried 
there. ‘The figurative expression that Osiris came to his moorings in 
this place could only have been used among a naval people. It is 
said that the Egyptians were averse to the sea; but on this point, as 
well as several others, great confusion has been introduced into an- 
cient history by confounding under the common name of Egyptians 


two perfectly distinct Hamite races, the Cushites and Mitzrites of 


scripture. ‘lhe Cushites ever were a naval people; and Tirhakah, 


king of Cush, carried his conquests by sea to the western extremity of 


the Mediterranean; on the contrary, the Mitzrites gloried in their 
cavalry ; and I need hardly remind the reader of the horsemen and 
chariots of the Mitzrite Pharaoh. 

It is probable that some root signifying sea, and related to the above 
series of words, nepheth, nephth, neph, formerly existed in Hebrew, 
Coptic, and Old Egyptian, though not now forthcoming. Indeed, 1 
can almost demonstrate, by means of the hieroglyphics, that such a 
term was actually in use in Old Egyptian. ‘The absence of the horse, 
and the use of the sea, as a phonetic symbol, favours the opinion that 
hieroglyphiecs were not a Mitzrite, but a C ushite invention. 

The figure of a lion is the hierogly phic sign of L, because the 
Egyptian or Cushite name of that animal, (Coptic, /adai, a lioness ; 
Hebrew, /abia,) like the English term, begins with L. Similarly, a 
horizontal zigzag line, as representin gq a portion of the surface of the sea, 
is the hieroglyphic symbol of N, because N is the initial of the Old 
Egyptian word for sea. I am not able to say whether any of the 
writers on hieroglyphics have hitherto succes eded in explaning the 
connexion between the zigzag or wavy line and the letter N. The 
few Ihave seen have certainly not attempted it; but at any rate the 
reason here given is sufficient. 

Nepthys, and her son, the Egyptian deity Anubis, (in Coptic, 
Anour,) derive their name from this word “ N " the sea. Now 
Mantus was the Pluto of the Tuscans, as Amenti w as of the Kigyptians ; 
and in the Coptic scriptures, amenti is used for hades. I should there- 
fore say, since A-menti is allowed to correspond in name and office 
with the Tuscan Mantus, (vid. Quart. Rev., vol. liv. p. 443,) that 
A-nubi, or A- -nouvi, answers similarly to the Tuscan Neptune. Ac- 
cording to Servius, in Afn. vill. 285, Neptunus was father of Alesus, the 
hero and founder of the ruling family at Veii; from which account it 
is clear that, in native Tuscan traditions, Neptunus was considered as 
a Tuscan deity. And I imagine that Neptunus was the tutelar god 
of the town Nepe te, as Mantus was of Mantua. 

I was led to these results whilst lately endeavouring to trace the 
connexion between the sea-god Neptunus, the Tuscan city Nepete, 
and Napata the Ethiopian capital of ‘Tirhakah, king of Cush ; for [ 
have shewn in my “ Mannal of Comparative Philology” that the 
Tuscans were a colony left by Tirhakah i in Italy after his conquests in 
the west of the Mediterranean. In another paper, with your permis- 
sion, I will point out the connexion between Elath, a sea-port of 
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Edom; Elethyia, an Egyptian or Cushite city in the Thebaid ; and 
the Tuscan deity Eileithyia. (See Muller’s Etrusker, vol. ii. p. 56.) 
Bedford. W. B. WINNING. 


LECTURES. 


Dear Sir,—The following extract from Bishop Montague’s Visitation 
Queries will probably appear interesting to some of your readers, as 
throwing light on a class of persons which exercised a very consider- 
able influence on the fortunes of the English church. The articles 
are entitled, “ Articles of Inquiry and Direction for the Diocese of 
Norwich, in the First Visitation of the Reverend Father in God, 
Richard Mountaigu, Bishop of that Diocese, Anno Dom. 16388, Et 
translationis sum primo. 4 This book of articles, being extremely 
negligently printed at London, (which impression I disavow,) I was 
forced to review, and have it printed again at Cambridge. R. Norv.”’ 
There are several other points connected with both ritual and dis- 
cipline which I hope hereafter to illustrate from these articles, many 
of which are extremely curious, Dear Sir, truly yours, C, 


** CONCERNING LECTURERS AND LECTURES. 


“ Forasmuch as of late yeares the course and humour of lecturing, and the 
frequenting and hearing such exercises, is of great resent in the state and 
church of England, (from which course, as much good may ensue and be pro- 
cured, if well and discreetly managed, so if otherwise, great hurt, danger, and 
scandal may and often doth result, the cure and care whereof properly and 
immediately belongs to the bishop of the diocese where such exercises are,) 
the churchwardens and sidemen are given to understand, that there be amongst 
us three sorts of lecturers. 

“1. The first, most hugged, followed, admired, and maintained, is a superin- 
duced lecturer in another man’s cure and pastorall charge, who hath some re- 
semblance to the ancient Catharist in the primitive church, but is up and 
down the same with the doctour in the new discipline, which (I take it) is 
the motive of his so great approbation and good entertainment above the in- 
cumbent of the cure, though never so learned and painfull. 

“ 2. Concerning him, it is to be inquired, of what degree in schools he is, 
and of how long standing and studying in divinitie, whether he be a graduate 
in divinitie, a doctour, or at least a batchelour, and not a young student or 
preacher? 

“3. Are his lectures popular afternoon sermons? or be they catechisticall, 
and reading upon some common-place of divinitie, or the foure parts of the 
English authorized catechisme, or some of the thirty-nine articles of our con- 
fession ! 

“ 4. Is he there admitted with the consent of the incumbent, or against his 
will, with warrant and authority from the bishop, under his episcopall seal? Is 
the minister and incumbent of that place where he lectureth, a preacher or 
not! And if a benefice be offered the lecturer, do you suppose he would 
take it? 

“5. Doth he often, and at times appointed, reade divine service, and ad- 
minister the communion in his surplice and hood of his degree? 

* 6. Of what length are his lectures, and how is his prayer at beginuing 
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and end? Is he therein conform to the appointment and order of the canon? 
Can. 55. 

“7. Doth he in his popular lectures ordinarily fall upon points of mys- 
ticall, dark, and abstruse divinitie, as predestination, &c. Doth he inter- 
meddle with matters of state, government, forrein from his profession, above 
his understanding? 

** 8. Doth he oppose or traduce openly the doctrine of his brethern and 
neighbouring ministers; or obliquely, underhand, and upon the by gird at 
them, the doctrine, discipline of the church, any parishioner, &c., so design- 
ing him, them, or that, that a man may take notice of his meaning? 

“9. The second sort of lecturer be those of combination, when many neigh- 
bouring ministers do voluntarily agree and consent with the ordinaries appro- 
bation, not otherwise, to preach a sermon, every man in his course at some 
adjoyning market-town, upon the market-day, for instructing of such as re- 
pair together to sell and buy, in their duty to God, and commerce with man. 
Ilave you any such lecturers ? 

“10. Who be the combiners? Be they beneficed men of the diocese, and 
not strangers or curates? who are not to be admitted, because if they offend 
in their sermons, the diocesan cannot reach them; they are gone. 

“11. Doth this lecture any way hinder, abridge or cut off divine service, 
which is completely to be finished before the lecture begin? 

“12. Do any resorting thereto, walk aloof, or in the church-yard, or stay 
at some house purposely, and not repair to the church till lecture begin? If 
any such misdemeanour be, present it; and without amendment, the lecture 
shall cease. 

“13. A third sort be running lecturers, who appoint upon such a day to 
meet at such a church, most an end in some countrey town cr village, and 
then after sermon, and dinner at some house of their disciples, repeat, cen- 
sure, and explain the sermon, discourse of points proposed at their last meet- 
ing, by the head of their classis, or assembly, ever to the promoting of their 
own fancies, and derogation from the doctrine and discipline of the church ; 
after all, they do again condicere, and appoint, to meet next at such a church, 
in like sort, to like purpose. Such I found in Sussex at my coming thither. 
If you have any such, or know any such, present them (as farre as you can 
learn) who they be, where they do meet, whether any of your parish run after 
them.” 


ON THE TRUE MEANING OF LUKE, xx. 338. 


Sir,—When I saw the answer of “ + +4 +4,” in the August Number 
of the British Magazine, to the queries concerning prayer for the 
dead, I felt disposed to ask for some further explanation of his first 
argument under the head of “ Authority for the practice in Holy 
Scripture.” It stands thus :— 


‘« * God is not the God of the dead but of the living ; for all live unto him.’ They 
who have left this world are living.” — August, p. 176. 


This is the whole of the argument drawn from the part of scripture 
referred to. I waited to see what reply the writer who had proposed 
the queries would make, and it is as follows :— 


** The church has considered that our Lord intended by these words to inform the 
Sadducees, that the ‘dormientes’ are ‘ viventes.’ This, as a matter of course, I re- 
ceive ; but neither these words nor their connexion express or imply that because the 
dead are living in one sense, therefore we are to pray for them as if they were living in 
another sense, when we pray, for all men;' two or three very important links in the 
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chain of reasoning necessary to connect the premises with the conclusion seem want- 
ing.” — Sept. p. 310. 


I am not aware that the church has decided that this was our 
Lord's intention; and, as | understand the matter, his object was very 
different. Indeed, the interpretation in which both these writers con- 
cur, seems to me quite opposed, not to say wholly destructive, to our 
Lord's argument. It appears to me that, far from having it in v iew to 
teach the Sadducees that the “ dormientes™ were * viventes,”” (how- 
ever true that doctrine might be in ‘one sense,’’) our Lord 
meant to build his argument on the assumption, on the acknowledged 
fact, that the “dormientes” were not “ viventes,” but in as opposite a 
pre dicament as men could be—not “the living,” but “the dead.” 

The Sadducees, “ which deny that there is any resurrection,” pro- 
posed a case to our Lord by which they meant to impugn that doe- 
trine. Our Lord in his reply said, “ Now that the dead are raised 
even Moses shewed at the bush, olen he calleth the Lord the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob; for he is not a 
God of the dead but of the living; for all live unto him,” (ver. 37. 

Sup pe sing our Lord to have intended by this to state that those “dor- 
mientes” were “ viventes,” how did he meet the question of the Sad- 
ducees ? How did he shew that the patriarchs would be raised? Uf 
they were then “ viventes,” might they not (as far as this argument is 
concerned) remain so without any resurrection ? 

I would submit that the argument was rather to this effect :—The 
patriarchs are (not in one sense as opposed to another, but) according 
to the plain use of language, dead. Yet God, who “is not a God of 
the dead,” calls himself, and Moses calls him, their God. Does not 
this imply that they will be raised ? Can you explain it except by 
admitting a resurrection ? 

I do not think that, without using great force, we can make any- 
thing essentially different of our Lord’s argument. Many, I believe, 
in the present day would answer, “ True, God is not a God of the 
dead; but the patriarchs are not dead. Though ¢ dormientes’ they 
are ‘viventes.” They have ‘departed this life,’ but they are not 
dead ; indeed, nobody ever was dead.” But then what becomes of 
our Lord’s argument? Indeed, it seems to me that by making use of 
an interpretation with which we may make out that the same people 
are both alive and dead at the same time, we cannot help puzzling an 
arguinent built on the antithesis of “the dead” and ‘the living.’ 

But such use of language I take to be the prerogative of Him who 
speaks as never man spake, and whose mighty voice breaks through 
the trammels which man justly and necessarily imposes on his own 
infirmity. He may tell us that he has chosen “ things which are not to 
bring to nought things that are ;”’ he may tell us that “ he that hath not, 
from him shall be taken even that which he hath.” And such I believe 
to be the key to the passage in question, It is the language of “ God 
who quickeneth the dead, and calleth those things which be not as 
though they were.’ (Rom. iv. 17.) Save only the son of the bondwo- 
man, Abraham was a childless individual when He who measures not by 
time said, “I have made thee a father of many nations * but it was 
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a sure promise that he should be so. And here, when, notwithstand- 
ing his death, the God of the living vouchaafed to call himself his 
God, it was a pledge that the patriarch should live again. ‘That he 
should dive; which neither our Lord, nor the Sadducees, nor the 
Pharisees, imagined that he could do without being raised from the 
dead. 

Whatever might be the state of their disembodied spirits, and whe- 
ther it was lawful or unlawful to pray for them, either with relation 
to the state which they were in, orany which should succeed it, it ap- 
pears to me clear that our Lord assumed, and his opponents did not 
deny, that the patriarchs could not be called “ living,” or anything 
but “dead,” until the resurrection of their bodies, except by Him to 
whom all future things are present, and in whose sight all that shall 
live do live. I do not feel that I am interfering in the controversy in 
which “ -- -- --” and “S.'T. R.” are engaged by suggesting a doubt 
respecting an interpretation in what they are agreed ; and I shall be 
glad if both of them will let me know how they understand our Lord's 
argument. lora, 





ON THE OXFORD TRACTS 


Rev. Sir,—Your correspondent “ X. Y.” having remarked on my 
letter of June last, | hasten to acknowledge my mistake in having 
written “ destroyed” instead of “ altered.” Though “X.Y.” carps at 
this with much ado, he must have seen that it was unintentional, 
since, if I had written “ altered,’ my argument, which he does not 


answer, would be just as good —viz., that advantage was taken of 


Bucer being a foreigner, (and yet he asks, is it “ unfair’? to say 
that Bucer was a forei ‘igner ?) to prejudic e men against certain altera- 
tions in the liturgy, in which, nevertheless, some of the greatest lights 
of our church have concurred; and this I still call unfair. It is 


curious that “ X. Y.,” in copying my extract again, should break off 


before the words against which a main part of the objection was laid— 
viz., “I like foreign interference as little from Geneva as from Rome.’ 
After all, that Bucer and Martyr had not so much influence on the 
alterations as some in these days would represent is shewn by the late 
highly-gifted Archbishop Laurence. (Bampton Lect. pp. 254, 255.) As 
to the words wrongly put in italics, I should have been “a bold 
man” indeed had I designed to misrepresent a sentence of a leading 
tract in the hands of almost every one. 

I proceed to notice only one more of the alterations made by the 
revisers of King Edward's First Liturgy. In that liturgy, the prayer 
of consecration contains the following ¢ lause :— 


“Hear us, O merciful Father, we beseech thee, and with thy Holy Spirit and 
word vouchsafe to bless and sanctify these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, 
that they may be unto us the body and blood of thy most dearly beloved Son Jesus 
Christ.” 

The substance of this last clause was of course rightly retained, 
while the invocation of the Holy Spirit on the elements was omitted. 
This omission was right and needful, because it formed no part of the 
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original institution, because it had been intimately connected with 
many superstitions, and because (as Professor Cardwell has remarked* ) 
this “ prayer for the descent of the Holy Spirit on the bread and wine, 
and a following prayer of oblation, together with the form of words 
addressed to the communicants, were designed to represent a sacrifice.” 

1. This invocation is not required by scripture, or needful in itself 
for the validity of the sacrament. Though it existed in several primi- 
tive liturgies, it is not found (as Mr. Palmer observes, Orig. Liturgicee, 
v. ii, p. 137,) in those of Milan, Italy, or Rome; and even on that 
ground cannot be regarded as essential. The ancient Fathers no doubt 
justly considered the Holy Spirit as the author of all sanctification ; but 
in this case it is the past institution of our Lord himself by which the 
elements, duly consecrated and received in faith, are made to us his 
een body and blood; and therefore this invoked agency ‘of the 

loly Spirit is, I speak it reverently, anticipated. 

2. This clause was properly discontinued, because the right belief 
in the almighty power of the Holy Ghost had been strangely per- 
verted to support transubstantiation, and it was not uncommon for the 
consecrating priest to breathe on the elements while he muttered the 
words ; these, like several other ceremonies, tending to fix the thoughts 
of the communicants on the bread and wine, instead of the invisible 
presence of the Lord Christ. 

3. But further, this invocation was connected with the wrong notion 
of a sacrifice in the eucharist, other than that of our “ praise and 
thanksgiving,’ a notion which, however supported (though not with- 
out exceptions) by several Fathers, is certainly opposed to St. Paul in 
his Epistle to the Hebrews, and, let certain divines observe, is care- 
fully excluded from our communion office. The same arguments 
from scripture which overthrow the sacrifice of the mass, destroy the 
notions of a commemorative sacrifice (though not the commemoration 
“of the sacrifice of his death,’’ which the eucharist really is,) e. g., 
that our Lord “ by one offering hath perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified,” (Heb. x. 14;) that he is “ entered into heaven itself, now to 
appear in the presence of God for us; nor yet that he should offer 
himself often,” (Heb. ix. 25, et passim.) Does not great portion of 
this epistle go to prove the non-necessity of Christ himself repeating 
his sacrifice ? much more then of a Christian priest, in his stead, renew- 
ing a sacrifice in the eucharist. For if this were the case, St. Paul's 
argument concerning the cessation of sacrifices upon the death of 
Christ would be invalidated. And if sacrifices typical of Christ’s 
death were done away by his death, as being only shadows “ of good 
things to come,” a fortiori, so are sacrifices typical of good things which 
are Again, would it not be most strange that the scripture 
should call alms, prayers, praises, and thanksgivings by the name of 
sacrifices, and yet omit to mention the sacrifice of the blessed eucharist, 
if there were one? whereas they do call it a supper and a feast. 
Would it not also be most strange that St. Paul, when arguing from 
the parallel of the Jewish altar that Christians who ate of idol sacri- 








* Pref. to the two liturgies compared. xxiv. 
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fices were partakers of the idol’s altar, should then drop the word altar, 
and say, “ Ye cannot be partakers of the Lord's table, and of the table of 
devils."’ Accordingly, our church does not admit the word “ altar” in 
any part of our communion office, not even in the rubrics; whereas 
the word “ table’’ recurs just ten times, Why many of the early Chris- 
tians were, nothwithstanding, led into the notion of a sacrifice in the 
eucharist would occupy too much space to discuss now—that it was 
not universal, and must have been in many a species of refinement, 
the following citations will prove :— 

“ Propter quam causam merito Deo non sacrificamus, qui nullius indiget ;—sed 
eum glorificamus, qui est pro nobis sacrificatus, nos ipsos sacrificantes,— Merito ergo 
ei non offerimus sacrificium, qui non vincitur a voluptatibus.” Clem. Alex, Stro- 
matum, Lib. vii. Versio Lat. p. 707. Lutetiaw, 1629. “ Duo sunt qua offerri debeant 
donum et sacrificium :—Itaque Deo utrumque incorporale offerendum est, quo utitur. 
Donum st integritas animi, sacrificium lauset hymnus.” Lactant. De vero cultu, 
c. 20. 

By Minutius Felix the Christian is represented as confessing 
“ Aras non habemus.’’ And again: “ Hostias et victimas Domino 
offeram quas in usum mei protulit, ut rejiciam ei suum munus.” And 
then he says of innocence, justice, honesty, brotherly kindness: “ Hee 
nostra sacrificia, hec Dei sacra sunt.” Min. Felix, p. 35. Edit. a 
Wower. There is often considerable discrepancy of opinion in those 
who do treat the eucharist as a sacrifice. Though Justin calls it 
Ovoa, Dial. p. 260, yet, p. 345, he says that prayer and praise only 
are acknowledged as della by Christians. Cyprian calls it “ sacri- 
ficium,” but also “ imago sacrificii ;” and often speaks of it (Ep. 63) as 
merely symbolical. Augustine, (De Civ. Dei, Lib. 10, ¢. 6,) speaks of 
the whole church being offered up “ universale sacrificium.’ Happy 
would it have been for the church-catholic if none had ever gone be- 
yond the inferences to be fairly drawn from “ Do this in remembrance 
of me, ” and “ ye do shew forth the Lord’s death.” But the notion of 
a sacrifice, once introduced, was gradually expanded into errors of every 
shape; and these, in the year 1552, had become so enormous, that 
any clause in a prayer which even indirectly countenanced the notion 
of a sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper was rightly expunged. I remain, 
Mr. Editor, yours respectfully, A. M. Cier. 


NOTE ON ST. IGNATIUS. 


Sir,—I had expected, from the nature of your remarks appended to 
my letter in August, p. 187, that “S.T.R.” as well as myself would 
have understood them as intended to close an unpleasant discussion. 
It is at least impossible for me to receive them in any other sense ; and 
as I have had the misfortune unexpectedly to differ from you as to 
the character of “S.T.R.’s’’ communication, this must make it neither 
proper in me nor respectful to you to seek to pursue the subject fur- 
ther in the pages of the British Magazine. 

I write, therefore, merely to say, that if “S.T.R.”’ had written his 
first letter in as unexceptionable a tone as his second, it would have 
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called forth no remark of mine. He will not find the words “ caviller” 
or “mocker,” applied to himself in my letter. I used the word 
“cavil,” and the word “mockery,” applied to particular portions of 
his criticism. They may be hard words, possibly too hard; others 
must judge of this: but they do not imply that he who so mocks or 
cavils in one instance is a deliberate offender by habit or profession. 
He is kind enough to say, “he parts from me with no unpleasant 
feelings :” I am the more obliged, particularly as I see no great reason 
why he should. As I certainly did not express any “ desire’ to see 
more of his criticism, and have nothing more to say on an obscure 
passage than the commentators can tell him, and am not retained ad- 
vocate for the “ British Critic,” whom I do not know, and who is most 
likely able to defend himself, | hope he will not consider it any dis- 
respect in me to leave this part of his letter to those whom it may 
appear to concern. And it is no disrespect to him or to anybody to 
say that he may correct his own views more pleasantly by pursuing 
his studies in private than by being “ ingeniosus in alieno libro,” and 
provoking public controversy by a style of writing which cannot be 
acceptable to the party attacked, since it has attracted this notice from 
one totally unconcerned, KE. C. 


ON THE TITLE OF “ REFORMED CHURCHES.” 


Sir,—There seems to be a want as respects a name to be applied to 
the reformed, or rather purified, catholic churches, to counteract the 
claim of the Romish churches to the title “catholic” exclusively. All 
but the ignorant know that the Eastern as well as the Roman churches 
are catholic; so also are the Russian. The Rev, Dr. Hook justly 
says “that the episcopal churches in this country are at the same 
time protestant and catholic ;"’ and I can see no reason why they 
should not be called “ Protestant-catholic,” in opposition to “ Roman- 
catholic,” for though some may object to use the term “ protestant,’’ 
as thinking it to include at the same time dissent and schism of all 
kinds, yet to “ protestant-catholic” there can be nc objection. For 
* protestant” is a political term, applied to those who prc tested against 
the irregular proceedings of the Emperor of Germany to support 
popery at the Diet of Spires. 

If you should think the above worthy of insertion in your Magazine, 
and can find room for it, you are welcome to do so, and will oblige 
your obedient servant, THETA. 


WESLEYAN METHODISTS. 


Rev. Sir,—It must have been observed by many of your readers as 
well as by myself that an endeavour has been frequently made by 
several persons to represent the Wesleyan Methodists as friends of the 
church, They also claim for themselves to be considered as such ; 
and if you would yield them their own sense of the term, probably it 
could not be deniedthem. That they have at times rendered political 
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support to the establishment I most readily acknowledge ; that they 
have often used kind language respecting the doctrines which they 
conceive the church to hold, and respecting her institutions, I as freely 
concede ; nay, more, I doubt not that the larger number of the earlier 
Methodists had no other idea than to lend a temporary aid to the 
church, and would have been glad if any arrangements could have 
been made by means of which they might have been able to carry on 
their exertions within the pale of the church. Having made these 
concessions, and I conceive they can justly be made, I trust I shall 
not be charged with uncharitableness in the further remarks which I 
offer. 

1 have said that the Methodists claim to be considered as the friends 
of the church ; and many seem disposed to regard them as such. I wish 
I could believe that there were reality in their claim. But there is no 
use in endeavouring to impose upon ourselves, or in suffering ourselves 
to be beguiled by names. It has ever been considered a most direct 
act of separation to set up altar against altar, and to draw the people 
away from communion with the church to which they previously be- 
longed; and accordingly this point was generally withstood by the 
earlier Methodists, and with reluctance, and as it were upon compul- 
sion, yielded by the conference. The time, however, has long since 
passed that much scruple is felt by the Methodists upon this score. 
Nay, more, provision has been made for the perpetuating of this course 
of things, and a system has now been organized by which their mem- 
bers may be supplied with ministers to rule, teach, and administer the 
sacraments, as if they were entirely and totally a separate and inde- 
pendent communion. The readers of the Methodist publications—of 
the annual account of the proceedings of the conference especially—(a 
book which cannot be too strongly recommended to the attention of 
churchmen)—are well aware of all this; but at present I wish to 
draw the more particular attention of your readers to an occurrence 
detailed in the “ Leeds Intelligencer,” of the 17th of August last. I 
presume the account is substantially correct; the “ Intelligencer’ pro- 
fesses to have abridged it from the “ Watchman.’ The statement 
begins thus :— 

“ The ordination or admission into ‘ full connexion’ of those young preachers who 
have travelled as probationers four years, and the public recognition of others, who, 
having been originally ‘ set apart’ to missionary work, have returned home from 
foreign stations, and have an opportunity of assembling with their brethren, are 
among the most interesting and popular services at the conference. There were, as 
usual, distinct services for each of these classes. 

‘On Tuesday evening, August 6th, the preparatory services connected with the 
ordination of fifty-two young men, commenced in Brunswick Chapel, Liverpool, 
which was early filled to overflowing. * * *” 

The names of the young men then follow :— 


“ John B. Alexander, Francis Barker, Joseph Binns, Daniel Blamey, Jobn 
Booth, Samuel Brocksop, Richard Brown, Samuel Brown, jun., Peter Budd, 
Thomas Buddle, Thomas Capp, Henry Castle, Samuel W. Christophers, John 
Cannon, John Diske, George Driver, Thomas Furze, Henry Gaud, James Godden, 
David Gravel, David Hay, Joseph Heaton, Henry Hine, Samuel Hooley, Jonathan 
Innes, William Jackson, 2nd, Isaac Jenkins, Benjamin John, Thomas Jones, 3rd, 
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John D. Julian, Samuel Loxton, George Maunder, Jobn Morris, Ebenezer Moul- 
ton, John H. Norton, John Osborne, William Owens, Horatio Pears, ‘Thomas A. 
Rayner, Jabez Rought, James Scholes, William Saunders, John Sharman, James 
Sweath, Richard Stepney, William Stevenson, John Sumner, Levi Waterhouse, 
William Webb, 2nd, Daniel West, John Wiggan, William Winterburn.” 


It is then stated that the president desired the young men to relate 
the history of their conversion. On Wednesday the young men were 
further examined. On Thursday evening the preachers agg eeded to 
“ordain” the young men. Aftera hymn, the president (Mr. Lessley ) 
delivered an address, closing it in this manner :— 

‘* T present to you these persons present to be ordained elders. Good people, these 
are they whom we believe God wills us this day to ordain elders ; if after due ex- 


amination we find not to the contrary, but that they are lawfully called to this func- 
tion and ministry. Let us pray. 


The president then read the collect, “ Almighty God, giver of a!l 
rood things,” &c. He also read the epistle, Eph. iv. 7—13; and the 
K Bs 
gospel, John, x. l—J6. 

Turning to the candidates, the president next said, “I now address 
myself more particularly to you, who have presented yourselves for 
this sacred and important office.” He then read impressively the 
exhortation beginning, “ Ye have heard, brethren,” &c. 

The president then proceeded to the ordination questions, to each 
of which a distinct and separate answer was required from each can- 
didate, on his name being called over. This proceeding occupied a 
considerable time. 

The president then called upon the audience to lift up their hearts 
to God, while he offered up a short prayer on behalf of these young 
men; and he devoutly read the prayer, “ Almighty God, who has 
given you this will to do all these things,” &e. 

“* The president said, ‘ Before we proceed immediately to the solemn act of ordina- 
tion, by which these young men will be separated to the work of the ministry among 
us, we will, for a short space, address ourselves to the throne of our heavenly Father 
in silent prayer ;—these young men for themselves, that God may prepare them for 
the solemn act, and we praying for them, that God may be specially with them.’ 

“A solemn stillness ensued, while the vast assembly was engaged in mental de- 
votion. 

“ The president :—We will now offer up before God the ordination prayer, exer- 
cising faith in the promised presence of Christ. ‘ Almighty God and heavenly 
Father,’ &e. 

** The ceremony ‘ of laying on of hands’ was then proceeded with, the eandidates 
coming in parties ‘of four to the centre of the platform, and ‘ meekly kneeling upon 
their knees.’ The president, ex-president, and secretary (as in former years), laying 
their hands upon the head of every candidate, together with two of the other 
preachers. In this duty the following ministers, as far as we observed, took a part :— 
Messrs. Reece, Atherton, Buckley, Dr. Hannah, Messrs. Morley, Stuart, Leach, 
Rogers, ‘Taylor, Davis, Grindrod, M. Wilson, W augh, Alderson, Ww addy, Beecham, 
Clegg, B. Slate r, S. Jackson, Dr. Bunting, and Messrs. Garrett and Pitter. Each 
of the candidates, on the imposition of hands, was addressed by the president in the 
usual form, * Mayest thou receive the Holy Ghost,’ &e. After which he delivered 


to every one a copy of the Bible, saying, ‘ Take thou authority to preach the word 
of God,’ &e.” 


Such is the statement in the “ Leeds Intelligencer.” 
Now upon all this I wish to ask, are these ‘proceedings which.any 
churchman is prepared to justify ? Is there, or is there not, the sin of 
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schism in this act? Is not the sin of schism the greater in proportion 
as the separating party allege less objection against the doctrines and 
institutions of the church from which they depart ? 

Once more I repeat, let no one say of these remarks that they are 
uncharitable or uncalled for. A public act is a subject for public ob- 
servation, The principle upon which the act rests is defensible or 
indefensible. Ifthe former, calm and temperate discussion will only 
shew more clearly its soundness ; if the latter, no true Christian, no 
obedient follower of Christ, will wish an improper course of conduct 
to be continued under the obscurity of misapprehension and ignorance. 

‘ I remain, reverend Sir, &c. C.S. 





ON “THE LORD'S DAY.”"—Rev. 1. 10. 


Sir,—As the reasoning of Mr. Maitland on the subject of “ The 
Lord’s-day, Rey. i. 10” seems to me attended with the evil effects of 
weakening the authority, or calling in question the integrity, of that book 
of the scriptural canon, and of casting doubt upon the apostolical es- 
tablishment of the Lord’s-day, I beg to trouble you with the following 
observations :— 

Mr. Maitland considers that in Rev. i, 10 éy ri xvpeaxy iyéog means 
the day of our Lord’s second advent, founding that consideration on 
the authority of a passage in an historian, of which the translation 
given is not very accurate. ‘lhe historian really says, “the day 
which the Hebrews held the first day of the week, and the Greeks 
dedicated to the sun, Constantine firstly named the Lord’s-day,’— 
so designated probably the day firstly in the imperial calendar. 

That the first day of the week was familiarly known to the church 
as the Lord’s-day long before the time of Constantine—i. e., in the 
tenth year of Commodus, and one hundred and ninetieth of the 
church—appears from the 23rd chapter of the fifth book of Kusebius, 
no little question having in these times been agitated because that the 
parishes of all Asia, as from some more ancient tradition, considered 
that the feast of the saving passover (viz., Haster-day) should be kept 
on the fourteenth day of the moon, on which day it was ordered to 
the Jews to sacrifice the lamb, on whatever day of the week that 
fourteenth should fall, it not being the custom of the churches through- 
out the rest of the world to observe this practice, they preserving from 
apostolical tradition the custom until that time prevailing, that it be- 
hoved on no other day than that of the resurrection of the Saviour to 
observe the termination of the fast—i.e., tocelebrate Kaster. Synods, 
therefore, and discussions of bishops, were held upon this matter, and 
all, with one opinion, signified their determination in ecclesiastical 
letters to them everywhere, (i. e., the universal church,) that on no 
other day than that of the Lord should be celebrated the mystery of 
the resurrection of the Lord from the dead :—“ we ay pa) dé év GdAn 
Tore TIS KUPLAaKiC Heng, TO Tic EK vEXpwY dvacracews Ertredotro row 
Kupiov puvoriproy.* 

The article in ev rn xvpraxn iypepa, Rev. i, 10, simply has the force 
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of marking that day of the week which is dedicated to the Lord. 
h xupiaxn fypepa is too familiar an expression for the great and terrible 
day of the Lord— ijpepa Kupwv. ' 

The passage which I have produced from Eusebius shews what in 
the earliest period of the church the first day of the week was called— 
viz., that of the resurrection—rjy rijc¢ avacracewe tov Lwrijpoc, and 
which was so observed from the beginning,—from the time, i. e., of 
the resurrection itself of our Lord: “ On the first day of the week, 
when the disciples were assembled.” (John, xx. 19.) But it is need- 
less to bring the proofs existing in the apostolical writings of this con- 
tinued practice from that period until in the Apocalypse, written when 
the customs of the church had become established, the name appears 
by which the day then and ever since has been known. 

I merely dispute Mr. Maitland’s interpretation of the words 4 
kupiaxy jypepa, aud contend that they never had any other meaning in 
the church than that of the Lord’s-day as now understood. His 
general character of the book, and observations of the folly and danger 
of tampering with it, I perfectly concur in. T. H. B. 





ON FOOTPATHS. 


My beAR Sir,—It may seem an odd thing to recommend the im- 
provement of footpaths to the readers of a church magazine, but such 
is the purport of my present communication ; and when I have put 
you in possession of my views, I doubt not that you and your readers 
will both own that there is nothing very singular after all in my pro- 
position. 

Many clergymen must have found the badness of the footpaths to 
church urged by their flocks as their reason for absenting themselves 
from the service when weather happens to be unfavourable. It can- 
not be denied that the reason is sometimes unanswerable. 

Now, I do not propose that my brother clergy should apply to par- 
liament for a bill to indict all miry footpaths. That would be of no 
use. Even the arm, the omnipotent arm of parliament could not, by 
any exertion of its power—and who will say how great its power is ? 
—could not prevail against snow and rain, and (here and there) a 
selfish landowner, to render bad footpaths good, or merely passable. 
Neither do [ propose that they should set to work themselves and 
mend them. — 

A gentleman in the neighbourhood of York has shewn that, with- 
out either the aid of parliament or the labour of our own hands, we 
may materially serve our poorer parishioners in a way that does not 
seem to have been deemed worthy of any regard. His example may 
be followed with no small advantage to religion in many of our thin 
and scattered districts. He had in his walks observed the great 
convenience of stiles, to females especially, and raised a sub- 
scription to have all such awkward obstructions to the pedestrian 
removed ; their place his fund supplied with little gates or wickets, 
which can be got through in all weathers without the traveller being 
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under,the necessity of wiping a large, wet, mud-bedaubed beam with 
his best trowsers. I am aware how insignificant a consideration this 
will seem to many who take great merit to themselves for consulting 
for the happiness of the poor. But I do not allow this to prevent me 
throwing out a suggestion which, if taken, may, in many outlying dis- 
tricts, contribute much to the attendance of the labouring classes at 
their church. Perhaps there is more than will strike the mind at first 
in the matter introduced. Let any one, then, just conceive a frugal 
woman, with but one gown, which never appears upon her but on 
Sundays. To her it becomes a “ great thing”’ to be able to get to 
church without soaking this in the rain that may have fallen upon a 
dozen of stiles over which she must climb, to the danger of her neck, 
in order to get along. It might be a great thing to any of us if we 
were doomed to sit a couple of hours with a wet cloth under us, as is 
her case when she arrives at her church. 

Wherever new churches are built, it will often happen that the 
want of a short footpath will counteract more eloquence and zeal in 
the minister than if by any chemical process converted into English 
coin had sufficed to have defrayed the expense of making a footpath. 

The writer of these lines, from personal experience, can point out 
another advantage that would arise to country parishes from the be- 
stowal of a little attention upon this subject by those who wish well to 
the poor and to their religion. 

It is generally the aim of persons who possess land to get rid of as 
many footpaths as they possibly can. In their zeal to exclude them- 
selves from the beggar’s prayer, they forget that they are taking 
means to exclude the poor labourer from the prayers of his church ; 
or, not forgetting this, they set it at nought. In either case, the clergy- 
man may be the poor man’s protector and friend, and at no other 
trouble to himself than that of doing what has been done by the person 
already alluded to. Yours very truly, R. B. 


ON NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


Rev. Sir,—It seems to me that there is a great mistake in the com- 
mon ideas on school matters, especially in regard to masters; and | 
fear that till some greater inducement is held out to men of reading to 
take this office, we must not expect much improvement in the quality 
or quantity of the instruction given in common schools. And even 
after this difficulty is overcome, there is yet a greater—i. e., to find per- 
sons qualified by knowledge obtained from others, and from experience, 
to train persons to teach children. 

The plan mentioned in the British Magazine for July, at page 95, 
is very good as far as it goes, and will no doubt instruct the young men 
proposed to be trained on many subjects which will be useful to them as 
teachers, but | cannot understand how they are to be trained on this plan 
as masters. A person teaching men is not likely by that occupation 
to learn to teach children, and by consequence to teach others to train 
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children. Of course in what I am now saying I do not refer to the 
teaching the knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic &c. only, 
(although in this there is great difference of plans required, according 
to the different ages of the pupils ; ) but Iam referring chiefly to the 
teaching habits which shall in time form characters fitted to pass 
through the temptations of this world without yielding to them. 

The methods to be employed for this purpose are as different as 
possible. For though I consider an education at college the most 
eligible for a young man who has been properly educated for the first 
seven or eight years of his life at home, and for the next seven or eight 
years at a good boarding-school, yet to send a boy of eight years old 
either to college or to a school conduct ed on those principles which 
make acollege education valuable, would most probably ruin the boy. 
I conceive, therefore, that one of the great hindrances to our coming to 
a good understanding generally on matters of education is owing to the 
different writers on the subject not clearly specifying the ages of the 
children to which their different plans are adapted. At the same time 
{ must say that I think the different means proper to be used for dif- 
ferent ages are not clearly defined in the minds of some of these writers, 

I consider that the master of an infant school is as different from 
the master of a national school as an ironfounder is from a blacksmith. 
I consider the master of a national school as different from the master 
of a boarding school as a blacksmith is from a maker of steam-engines. 
I consider the master of a boarding school as different from a person 
who could conduct a college as a maker of steam-engines is from a 
civil engineer. I do not mean that the comparison bears strictly, but 
it does so more or less, and sufficiently to shew my meaning; for 
though there is some resemblance between these different occupations, 
yet they are perfectly distinct, and require different abilities and dif- 
ferent e xperience to do them well. And the person who can do one 
of them may be quite unfit for and unable to do the other. 

If therefore it would not be presumptuous in me to attempt to advise 
the National Society, | should recommend them to choose for their first 
master & person W ho. besides ability to teach the young men that know- 
ledge in which they may be deficient, has also had experience sufficient 
to enable him to teach them how to train or educate others. And for 
their next master they should, of course, have a first-rate man from 
the university, and let him be instructed by their own master. For l 
much fear that they will not be able to find a young man who can do 
what is necessary, as it not only requires knowledge, but knowledge 
gained by practice and corrected by experience, and this cannot be 
obtained under thirty years of age. ‘I would also recommend them to 
attach to this establishment a common national school in which these 
young men may be taught to manage children, as the trying to teach 
them in the central school will tend much to its injury. And I think 
it would be better so to work the central school as to shew the progress 
which can be made by children properly taught, and to have another 
school in which to train m: asters, as I consider great progress in the 
children incompatible with training of masters. ‘The number also of 
young men mentioned in the British Magazine is too small to work 
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well, and to allow selection, as many of the persons sent may not per- 
haps succeed. 

The general feeling which pervades the country that every one can 
speak sensibly on this subject only proves to me how far we are from 
being prepared to work any system of education to advantage ; and 
I shall despair of much good being done till a feeling of ignorance, and 
consequently of diffidence, more generally prevails. Every one thinks 
he can teach a child, yet there is not in this world a more difficult 
undertaking. I am, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, CLS, 


ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF BAPTISM. 


Sir,—Equally unwilling as your correspondent “J.T. L.”’ can be 
“that any risk should be incurred of mistaken impressions or 
chance conclusions,” and at the same time firinly convinced with Mr. 
Crosthwaite “ that few things have given greater occasion for the cavils 
of Romanists and dissenters against the church of England than the 
laxity with which the rubric is regarded by too many clergymen, and 
the consequent want of uniformity in several particulars, which is but 
too prevalent in the mode of celebrating divine service,’ I must take 
the liberty, with reference to his letter, contained in the Magazine 
for September, of drawing his attention to the fact that, in my for- 
mer letter, I only quoted from the archdeacon’s letter, as referring to 
the rubric, and observed solely upon his practice, as laid down by him- 
self. Had the archdeacon referred to the canon as evidence in his 
favour in the circumstances therein stated, doubtless there would have 
been no room for my strictures, and I could not have even “ seemed to 
convict him of an error ;” but the archdeacon refers to the rubric solely, 
which he states, “ by making exceptions as to cases of sickness, leaves 
inuch to the discretion of ministers.” Now, my assertion is, that the 
rubric makes no such exception directly, though it does, I acknow- 
ledge, by implication ; but my principal objection is to the latter part 
of the clause, for instead of leaving much, it leaves no discretion to 
the minister, except in cases of great cause and necessity ; and the canon 
quoted, by pointing out clearly what constitutes the great cause and 
necessity, fully bears out my view of the case, by further stating that it 
must be “ without any manner of collusion ;” but the arehdeacon does 
not profess to limit his practice to the cases referred to by the rubric 
and pointed out by the canon. He says, “I never refuse to baptize a 
child privately ;” and that not because he is “ without any manner of 
collusion informed of the weakuess or danger of any infant unbaptized 
in his parish,’ but because he considers that “the life of an infant 
hangs on a thread.’ Now if this be a sufficiently great cause and 
necessity, the explanatory canon 1s useless, and public baptism Inust 
become a nonentity ; and I therefore must adhere to my former opinion, 
that the archdeacon’s practice, as stated by himself, is not warranted 
by the rubric, (it is now by the canon shewn to be untenable,) and is 
dangerously lax in the extreme. In point of fact, it was no part of my 
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intention to shew, whether derived from the canons or elsewhere, 
what is really the sufficient cause and necessity to warrant private 
baptism ; but merely (and which I conceive I accomplished) that the 
archdeacon’s premises did not bear out his conclusions. I shall be 
glad to see the other matter referred to by your correspondent, but | 
would beg him to bear in mind that my principal object in criticising 
the archdeacon’s letter was to draw the attention of my brethren to 
the effects of laxity in their obedience to the rubric, and to vindicate 
the right of the clergy to communicate with the bishop, and the bishop 
to issue his advice to the clergy, without the intervention of the arch- 
deacon. 

With reference to the observations of your “ Original Subscriber” 
as to the mode of performing the burial service, 1 have only to say, 
that, if he is not convinced by the observations cited from Wheatley 
and Shepherd, I have not the vanity to suppose that he can be by any 
of mine. Iam, Sir, yours very faithfully, E. J. H. 


ON ARCHBISHOP CRANMER’S VIEW OF BAPTISMAL 
REGENERATION. 
Sir, —Allow me to trouble you with a few remarks upon a letter 
which appeared in your Number for August last, signed “ Orthodox,” 
on the subject of Baptismal Regeneration. 

In that letter “ Orthodox” endeavoured to shew that the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration is not taught in a sermon first published by 
Archbishop Cranmer, and lately reprinted as one of the “ Tracts of 
the Anglican Fathers.” Such was, I suppose, the chief object of the 
letter to which I refer; but it also contained assertions to the effect 
that the doctrine in question was contrary to the Bible and the Prayer- 
book, besides being altogether too unreasonable for any one of common 
sense to subscribe to. 

It shall be my endeavour first to free the tract put forth by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer from the charge of being opposed to baptismal re- 
generation ; and afterwards to defend the doctrine itself from certain 
objections which “ Orthodox’’ has brought against it. 

Before I set about shewing that Cranmer’s Tract actually enforces, 
instead of opposing, the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, perhaps I 
had better state what | mean by the term baptismal regeneration. To 
some this may seem unnecessary ; but I do not think it is.  Ortho- 
dox” speaks as if he were of opinion that the upholders of baptismal 
regeneration regard it as the necessary accompaniment of baptism, not 
in infants only, but also in the case of those baptized after they have 
arrived at years of discretion. It will not then be useless to define 
the doctrine. It is this, that regeneration always accompanies bap- 
tism, except where a positive obstacle exists in the recipient himself. 
Such an obstacle is possible with an adult; and indies an adult 
may be baptized without regeneration. But in the case of an infant 
such an impediment is impossible ; their tender age, which is incapable 
of faith and repentance, is equally incapable of unbelief and impeni- 
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tence, and therefore with them the visible sign is absolutely and uni- 
versally connected with the invisible grace which was intended to be 
conveyed thereby. Such is the sense in which regeneration in _ 


tism is spoken of by the church of England, and such is the only 
sense in which the term shall be used in this letter. 

“ Orthodox” says that he was staggered at the offer of bringing 
whole sermons of such men as Cranmer and Jewel to support a doc- 
trine so unscriptural as that of baptismal regeneration. Of the doc- 
trine being unscriptural 1 may have a word or two to say hereafter ; 
but if my being surprised may be mentioned as well as “ Orthodox's,”’ 
I can assure you that I was greatly surprised at the idea of “ Ortho- 
dox’s’’ being able to prove to the world that the tract in question was 
opposed to the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. Since I first read 
the tract, I had been in the habit of looking upon it as for ever decid- 
ing the question, what were Archbishop Cranmer’s opinions on the 
subject of baptismal regeneration. I had before felt assured that bap- 
tismal regeneration was taught in the catechism, the homilies, and the 
baptismal services; but my conviction was increased when I saw 
from this tract what were the private opinions of Cranmer, by whom, 
in great measure, those formularies and services were drawn up. 
Baptismal regeneration being plainly the doctrine of the tract, was 
additional evidence that I was right in considering it also the doctrine 
of the other documents which were put forth under the same aus- 
pices. My surprise then was certainly very great when I found your 
correspondent “ Orthodox” asserting, and endeavouring to prove, 
that Cranmer's tract is opposed to the doctrine of baptismal rege- 
neration. In my amazement, I doubt not, many shared; and par- 
ticularly those learned persons who had republished the tract for the 
express purpose of shewing, by irresistible evidence, that Cranmer 
was an assertor of baptismal regeneration. However, if any of your 
readers be disposed to think that “ Orthodox's’” being staggered is 
worth as much as my being surprised, my appeal shall be to your 
readers themselves. Let all who are in doubt peruse the tract, and 
decide upon their own judgment. It contains about eleven pages, 
and may be had for three-pence. I venture to say, and T do so with- 
out the slightest disrespect to “ Orthodox,” that out of an hundred 
unprejudiced persons, ninety-nine will, after an attentive perusal, pro- 
nounce that the tract plainly and decidedly asserts what is commonly 
known as the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 

I have already observed that there is an incorrectness, or at least an 
uncertainty, in “ Orthodox’s’” mind about the idea which churchmen 
attach to the term baptismal regeneration. I must here confess that 
an equal uncertainty exists in my own as to what benefit “ Orthodox” 
supposes to accompany baptism. Sometimes he speaks as if he 
thought that the infant would certainly be regenerated, provided that 
the parents and sponsors, and others connected with the adminis- 
tration, were such as Christians ought to be. And yet I do not dare 
to say that it is his opinion that all infants baptized, even under such 
circumstances, are regenerated. I should rather be inclined to say it 
is net. Again, at times he speaks positively, as if he thought that no 
Vout. XVI.—October, 1839. 31 
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man, without faith in his own heart, could possibly be regenerated. 
The extracts given in “ Orthodox’s”’ letter would lead one to think 
that this last was his opinion; but that is a question into which I do 
not feel it necessary to enter. I will now produce them in the order 
in which “ Orthodox’’ has quoted them. Without deciding what was 
the meaning which your correspondent is desirous to put upon them, 
I shall be satisfied with shewing that they are by no means opposed to 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 

The first passace is as follows :— 

‘* You shall thank God with all your heart, which hath brought you to baptism. 
And when you believe in the name of Christ, and love the gospel, and are glad and 
diligent to hear the same, then this is a sure token that by the gospel you have re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost.”—p. 10. 

A sure token that you have received the Holy Ghost; but when? 
Doubtless at your baptism; and that is the reason why you are di- 
rected to thank God for bringing you to it. Mark, it does not say, 
when you feel these holy motions, then you receive the Holy Ghost ; 
but it says that these motions of grace, when you perceive them, are 
then a proof to you that you were regenerated in your baptism. We 
were regenerated in baptism. This we know from the Bible; and 
this the catholic church in all ages has collected out of the Bible. 
But when we feel good desires within us, these desires are an addi- 
tional and independent evidence, confirming our faith in that which 
was before known from the unerring word of God—namely, that in 
baptism the Holy Ghost is given to us. I cannot see how this pas- 
sage opposes the doctrine of regeneration in baptism. 

The other extracts are very short ; and only four in number. I will 
now give them with “ Orthodox’s” own Italics :— 

‘** All things doth baptism work in us when we believe in Christ.”—p. 11. 

Ergo, no regeneration until there is faith. Again, in the same 
page— 

“ It giveth salvation and everlasting life to all them that believe.” 

And again— 

‘It is not the water that doth these things, but the almighty word of God, (which 
is knit and joined to the water,) and fuith which receiveth God's word and promise.” 

Again— 

** Baptism worketh forgiveness &c. to all them that believe these words of Christ.” — 
p. 13. 

“ Orthodox”’ adduces these four passages to prove that, until a man 
has faith, he cannot be regenerated ; the consequence of which dogma 
is that there can be no regeneration in infancy. Whereas the writer 
of the tract meant to warn us that our regeneration will avail to our 
salvation only on condition that we live in the faith and fear of God. 
Thus he says— 


“If ye do thus, then your baptism shall be available unto you, and God shall 


work in you by his Holy Spirit, and shall finish in you all those things which by bap- 
tism he hath begun in you.”—p. 7. 


Having done with the passages quoted by “ Orthodox,’ I would 
next direct attention to one not quoted by him, in which are contained 
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sentiments identical, not with “ Orthodox’s,” but with these which 
“ Orthodox” rather rashly bolds up to ridicule. I think the coinci- 
dence very curious, ‘ Oxthodox” is amused at the idea of a man 
who is doubtful whether he has been regenerated or not, feeling satis- 
faction on discovering certainly that he was baptized in his infancy ; 
and yet, however absurd this way of removing one’s doubts may seem 
to “ Orthodox,” it is the very plan recommended in the tract, the 
sentiments of which “ Orthodox’’ would persuade us are the same as 
his own. 

I quote first your correspondent’s words :— 

“Then” (on the supposition that baptismal regeneration is the doctrine of the 
chureh) ‘* it may be truly said, that if a member of the church of England desires 
to know whether he has been born again of the Spirit, he has nothing to do but to 
look into the baptismal register. He need not examine whether he had faith, or 
whether he has faith ; or, if he were an infant, whether his parents, or sponsors, or 
any one connected with the administration of his baptism had; the opus operatum 
of the sacrament is sufficient.” 

So far “ Orthodox.” Now, Sir, hear the words of Cranmer’s tract, 
wherein he brings forward our baptism as a proof beyond all ques- 
tion that we were once made the children of God :— 

“* A Christian man hath the certain word of God whereupon he may ground his 
conscience that he is made a Christian man, and is one of Christ's members, which 
he is assured of by baptism; for he that is baptized may assuredly say thus,” [that is, 
after an inspection of the parish register, ] ‘* I am not now in the wavering opinion 
that I only suppose myself to be a Christian man; but I am in a sure belief that 1 am 
made a Christian man. For I know for a surety that I am baptized,” (by the bap- 
tismal register,] “and I am sure also that baptism was ordained of God, and that 
he which baptized me did it by God's commission and commandment. And the 
Holy Spirit doth witness that he which is baptized hath put upon him Christ. Where- 
fore the Holy Ghost in my baptism assureth me that ]am a Christian man. And 
this is a true and sincere faith which is able to stand against the gates of hell, foras- 
much as it hath for it the evidence of God's word, and leaneth not to any man’s say- 
ing or opinion. ”"—Tracts, &c., pp. 5, 6. 

If this be not sending us to the baptismal register for evidence that 
we were once regenerated and made the members of Christ, I do not 
know what is. I am not now stating whether or not it be contrary 
to the Bible or the Prayer-book for a man to conclude that, if baptized 
in his infancy, he must have been adopted as a member of Christ and 
a child of God; but this I do now assert, that, according to the doc- 
trine of the tract, “ if a member of the church of England,” to use 
‘¢ Orthodox’s” own words, “ desires to know whether he has been born 
again of the Spirit, he has nothing to do but to look into the baptismal 
register.” Such a way of deciding the point may be unscriptural, 
superstitious, and popish, and everything else that is bad; but it is 
exactly the course recommended in the tract put forth by authority of 
Archbishop Cranmer. 

I will now quote one passage more. It is contained in the first 
page of the tract; and, in my opinion, it asserts the doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration with as much plainness as the English language is 
capable of :— 

‘* The second birth is by baptism, which Paul calleth the bath of re wr 


because our sins be forgiven us in baptism, and the Holy Ghost is poured into us as 
into God's beloved children, so that by the power and working of the Holy Ghost 
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we be born again spiritually, and made new creatures. And so by baptism we 
enter into the kingdom of God, and shall be saved for ever if we continue to our 
lives’ end in the faith of Christ.”—pp. 1, 2. 

In this passage is embodied the doctrine that the grace of God is 
given to us in baptism; and that, having thus received it, our sal- 
vation depends upon whether we make a good or an ill use of its 
assistance. At least, if such be not the meaning of the passage, I 
must profess myself utterly unable to understand the simplest sentence 
of the English language. 

I have now done with Cranmer’s Tract. Of what “ Orthodox’”’ 
says of Jewel I take no notice, for this reason, because I have not 
seen the tract in question. Any of your readers who have, would, in 
my opinion, do a service to the public by freeing his memory from 
the charge which “ Orthodox” has brought against it. We should be 
sorry to think that a doctrine so important was denied by any of the 
heroes of the Reformation. But at the same time I would beg leave 
to observe, that our faith as Christians, and catholic Christians, rests, 
not upon the opinion of one or two individuals, be they ever so 
learned or ever so pious. Our faith rests upon the Bible as it is ex- 
plained by the authorized teaching of our church—a church which 
explains holy scripture, not as Romanists and others at the present 
day do, according to their own private fancies and unauthorized no- 
tions, but exactly in the same manner as she knows from unquestion- 
able testimony that it has been understood and interpreted at all 
times, in all places, and by all persons, 

On another occasion, if you will be so good as to allow me, I shall 
be glad to notice the sentiments which “ Orthodox’’ has expressed on 
the subject of baptismal regeneration. That doctrine I am _ well 
assured needs no defence from me, nor indeed from any one else now- 
a-days; but still “ Orthodox”’ has spoken of it in such a manner as 
calls for some notice to be taken of it. Without such notice I do not 
think his letter would be sufficiently answered. Of the tract I trust it 
has been abundantly shewn that it is anything but opposed to the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration ; but something further is requisite 
to free the doctrine itself from the objections which “ Orthodox” has 
brought against it. 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, S. E. 


ON NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


Sirn,—A pamphlet has lately been published with this title, “ Recent 
Measures for the Promotion of Education in England.” The work is 
anonymous, but carries internal marks of being composed by Dr. Kay, 
or some One possessing the confidence of the Committee of Council for 
Public Education, and is therefore worthy of especial notice, not only 
on account of the matter which it contains, but also because it may 
be presumed to convey the opinions and sentiments of our present 
governors, the Melbourne ministry, upon that most important subject, 
National Education. 

The report of the committee to her majesty in council, June 3rd, 
1839, is first given; in which they express their regret that a plan 
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cannot at present be matured for establishing “a normal school, 
under the direction of the state,” in consequence of the difficulty of 
“reconciling conflicting views respecting provisions that the children 
and teachers instructed in this school should be duly trained in the 
principles of the Christian religion, while the rights of conscience should 
be duly respected.”’ 

The failure of the plan for a Normal or model school is thus laid 
upon those who started difficulties. But in all reason and justice the 
blame of failure should at least be shared by those who proposed a 
plan manifestly open to such difficulties. 

If her majesty’s ministers had chosen to say, “ We will begin our plan 
of a normal school upon the principles of the established church,” there 
would have been no difficulty. Had the first attempt succeeded, 
a scheme might easily have been proposed for extending the benefit 
of the plan to those who differed from the established church. — It is 
impossible not to conclude that the ministers, contemplating the noble 
object of national education, intended also to discountenance the 
claims of the church, hitherto always acknowledged by the govern- 
ment, to superintend this Christian work. They profess an attach- 
ment to the church, and acknowledge that it is an essential part of 
the duty of the sovereign and the government to maintain and uphold 
its efficiency ; 1 therefore now give them credit for meaning to act 
liberally and impartially in this great and useful design towards all 
classes of the subjects of this realm, and my censure relates only to 
the impolicy of the method pursued. The first regulation contained 
in the minutes of the committee of the council of the 11th of April, 
1839, “ Religious instruction to be considered as general and special,’? 
startled not only the members of the church of England and the kirk 
of Scotland, but also the Roman catholics, the Wesleyan Methodists, 
and all who consider religious truth as the first concern of life. By 
this regulation the state proposes to teach religion to all her majesty’s 
subjects, and at the same time to respect the rights of conscience by 
making that instruction general, which can only be done by suppressing 
certain doctrines, 

Dr. Kay, in his answer to Dr. Kennedy’s Letter, as an explanation 
of what was meant by general religious instruction, stated that no 
controversies could arise from using the Lord’s Prayer and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount; that is, there could be no difference of opinion if 
all doctrines were excluded. 

This negative Christianity appeared so exceptionable that it was 
found necessary, in further explanation, to state, p. 69, that “ the regu- 
lations had reference to the religious instruction of the children in the 
model school only, and it was not the intention of the committee of 
council to propose similar regulations for the adoption of any other 
school ; much less was this school intended in this respect as a type 
of schools to be established in different parts of the country,” &c. 

Here again these well-intentioned ministers profess to mean one 
thing, while those persons who have religion and the rights of con- 
science at heart, think their measures are obviously calculated to pro- 

duce a very different result. The model school, it seems, was not 
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intended to be a model in the fundamental and essential part, “ general 
religious instruction.” But who can doubt that it would always have 
been appealed to as a fit and effectual mode for “ reconciling, as it is 
termed, religious differences,”’ that is, for sinking all “contentions for 
the faith which was once delivered to the saints,” (Jude, 3) and 
bringing the established church, and all religious societies of whatever 
denomination, under the control of the state in the matter of teaching 
religion to the young? Besides, the project was so vague and unde- 
fined that some persons thought it an insidious attempt to promote, 
under colour of general religious instruction, the views of Rationalists, 
Socinians, Deists, and Voluntaries of all descriptions or non-descrip- 
tions; and thus this notable plan presented a failure altogether, and 
in both the provisions for which it was expressly framed ; for it 
neither secured the teaching of religious truth according to any ap- 
proved principle or system, nor the rights of conscience. 

The author of this pamphlet comes to the rescue, a little late cer- 
tainly, after the prorogation of parliament, with two propositions, which 
it must be acknowledged are of a much more distinct character than 
what has hitherto appeared from the same quarter. 

The first proposition relates to a plan for religious instruction re- 
commended by a committee at Calcutta, over which presided “ that 
able and pious prelate, Daniel Wilson, the Bishop of Calcutta.” ‘The 
matter is thus described, p. 69 :— 


‘* This institution owed its existence to the following extraordinary circumstances : 
—An English private soldier by great merit rose from the ranks, in India—was 
promoted to the rank of major-general, and amassed a great fortune. At his death 
he bequeathed his wealth for general education, without reference to the creed of 
those who partook of the benefits of the institution to be founded. 

** It was the wish of the Bishop of Calcutta to have founded this institution on the 
express doctrines and discipline of the church of England only ; but finding that the 
intentions of the founder were that the benefits of the institution should be extended 
to all persons, without distinction of creed, he proposed and strenuously advocated 
the plan described in the report, comprehending, as he says, ‘all the great doctrines 
of redemption, as held by the fire main divisions of the Christian world,—the English, 
the Scotch, the Roman-catholic, the Greek, and the Armenian churches—as our 
fundamental principles, leaving the minister of each church to supply instructions on 
the sacraments and matters of discipline to the children of their own communions 
respectively,” 


These are the words of the report :— 


** The following are the main truths held in common, on which the public religious 
instruction should, in your committee's opinion, proceed :—1, The being of God ; 
his unity and perfections. 2. The holy scriptures of the Old and New Testament, a 
revelation inspired by the Holy Ghost. 3. The mystery of the adorable Trinity. 
4. The deity, incarnation, atonement, and intercession of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 5. The fall and corruption of man; his accountableness and guilt. 
6. Salvation through grace by the meritorious sacrifice and redemption of Christ. 
7. The personality and deity of the Holy Spirit, and his operations and grace in the 
sanctification of man. & The indispensable obligation of repentance towards God, 
faith in Christ, and continual prayer for the grace of the Holy Spirit. 9. The 
moral duties which every Christian is bound to perform towards God, his neighbour 
and himself, as they are summed up in the ten commandments, and enlarged upon 
in other parts of the holy scriptures; all based on the doctrines above specified, 
and enforced as their proper fruits.” 


Then follow rules for private and particular religious instruction, 
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for family devotional exercises, and the public worship of Almighty 
God, and for the use of the authorized versions of the holy scriptures ; 
and the report concludes thus :— 


“* Your committee feel a great confidence that by this union of public and religious 
instruction, on the basis of the great doctrines of redemption held by the universal 
church, with the private inedlonion of what regards church discipline, the sacra- 
ments, and other matters of controversy, the practical blessings of a Christian education 
may be conveyed to the children, without indifference and latitudinarianism on the one 
hand, or a spirit of debate and proselytism on the other. 

( Signed) Daniet Catcurta, 
Rosert S. Lecer, V.A. 
James Cuares.” 


~ The author of the pamphlet observes, p. 74 :— 


“ This report may at least serve as a complete answer to the question which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury asked in the House of Lords, respecting ‘ the meaning of 


general instruction in Christianity.’ We refer him to the Bishop of Calcutta’s solu- 
tion of that question,” 


** August 31, 1835. 


In this last sentence it is necessary to ask, who are meant by “ we ?” 
If the plural pronoun includes her majesty’s ministers, why did they 
not answer the archbishop in their places in the House of Lords to the 
same effect? If they are of the same mind with the pampbhleteer, it 
really shews very little respect to the archbishop personally as a peer 
of parliament, and on higher grounds as the virtual representative of 
the established church on this occasion, to hear the answer to his very 
proper and stringent question to be given by an anonymous writer 
some weeks afterwards. /¥’e, that is, the clergy, the established church, 
cannot take this answer in its present form ; we know not that it binds 
the ministry, or indeed any producible individual. The speeches of 
ministers in both houses of parliament, and the letter of Dr. Kay, 
secretary to the Committee of the Council for Public Education, made 
no reference nor allusion to this Calcutta report, which some one has, 
luckily for them, lighted upon in defence of the abstract argument. 
The Bishop of Calcutta, under very difficult circumstances, seems to 
have acted with equal principle and prudence. But it does not follow 
that circumstances and difficulties are the same in England as in India, 
nor, consequently, that the archbishop is bound by that episcopal ex- 
ample. Supposing that his grace adopted the Calcutta report, and 
was prepared to act upon it, there is no security nor even assurance 
that the English government or the English dissenters would consent 
to such an arrangement. Indeed, no evidence is given that the Cal- 
cutta report has been acted upon with success, 

The report is therefore by no means a “complete answer” to the 
archbishop’s question, theoretically ; and practically, it is no answer at 
all. But both theoretically and practically the report furnishes a 
strong argument and proof against the author of the pamphlet and the 
ministers, because they themselves have not acted according to that 
example which they propose to others for imitation, in submitting 
their plan for religious instruction to be moulded by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as the Calcutta committee adopted the suggestions and 
proposal of the Bishop of Calcutta. If this preliminary step had been 
taken, it is probable that a plan, founded equally on principle and 
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prudence, the groundworks of sound polity, might have been struck 
out for England. But the ministers shewed no confidence in the 
established church, or any other religious body ; ; can they wonder that. 
they are distrusted by all religious persons ? Can they wonder that 
their scheme of religious education is considered by many as Machia- 
velian, a system at bottom of state policy ? Ah! « politic devisers 
are not able to create God in man by art.’’* 

The second proposition in this pamphlet relates to the ‘* respect to 
which the dissenters are entitled in the regulations of a normal school 
on account of the extent to which they have spontaneously provided 
for the primary education of the people of this country. ‘Those who 
will not listen to right may perhaps be inclined to bend to necessity ; 
or those w ho refuse to admit the principle must contrive to dispose of 
the fact,” p. 81. Then follow tabular statements, chiefly drawn from 
the labours of the London and Manchester statistical societies, from 
which statements it appears that in the great towns of Manchester, 
Liverpool, York, and Westminster, and Coventry, the number of 
children educated at the Sunday schools by dissenters is double the 
number of those educated by the ‘church establishment. Now, I beg 
to say that I cannot place confidence in these returns, knowing from 
long experience in a populous place that statements of this kind are 
exceedingly erroneous. 

My main object in this letter is to call the attention of your readers 
and of my brother clergymen to these statements, in order that the 
truth of them may be inquired into. If they should prove accurate, 
we shall not envy them, knowing that “in zeal to the glory of God 
Babylon hath sometimes exceeded Zion ;"+ and if they should prove 
inaccurate, we shall not be provoked to disparage, but rather to 
imitate their Christian labours. I close with one remark, that the 
education given in Sunday schools is as defective as that at dame 
schools, which is rather too much disparaged i in the pamphlet. I trust 
some of your correspondents will examine the observations it contains 
upon the Prussian and continental schools. A CLERGYMAN. 


ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ELEMENTS. 


Sir,—In reference to the first paper in the British Magazine for 
September on the subject of the distribution of the elements at the 
holy communion, may I ask whether, if it be needful to distribute the 
elements indiv idually, and to retain the singular number, as directed 
in the liturgy, the words of appropriation may not nevertheless be 
used once to each rail, and the elements given to each communicant 
in the usual manner ? This is in strict analogy with one part of the ser- 
vice of the other sacrament, when we address the collected body of 
sponsors, sometimes three, or sometimes, in large churches, thirty, in 
the singular number, “ Dost thou,” &e. 

Certainly this comprehensive ‘plan of administering the Lord's 
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* Hooker's Eccles. Pol., B. 5, s. 2 + Ibid, 
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Supper seems more in accordance with the divine example ; for al- 
though it is not told us that our Lord did address himself only once, 
yet his address is in the plural number, and it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that it should be otherwise. 


Yours, &c. A Constant READER. 
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ON ADMINISTERING THE COMMUNION ON GOOD FRIDAY, 


Sirn,—The inquiry of “A. F.” in your number for July relating to 
communion on Good Fridays has only now fallen under my notice, 
and as it refers to a subject to which I have given some attention, I 
would, with your permission, offer some reasons why I differ from his 
opinion, and am inclined to doubt whether the administration of the 
Lord's Supper on Good Friday is not inconsistent with that day’s 
solemnity, and a departure from the practice of antiquity, as well as 
contrary to the intention of the framers of our liturgy. 

As the remembrance of our Lord’s crucifixion should be observed 
strictly as a season of humiliation, surely it is an utter incongruity to 
join thereto an ordinance of a totally different character, which I con- 
ceive the holy communion to be, as it is a commemorative thanks- 
giving, accompanied by its own peculiar blessings, for the benefit of 
our Saviour’s atonement. And may not the circumstance that eating 
and drinking form part of the latter institution be used as some argu- 
ment against its fitness for a season of fasting ? 

W hat was the practice of the early church in this matter I am incom- 
petent to decide ; but a reference to Bingham’s Antiquities has much 
confirmed my opinion—first, that the Lord’s Supper is inappropriate 
to any fast ; secondly, that it was not anciently celebrated on Good 
Friday. He says, indeed, (B. xv. ch. 9,) that Wednesdays and 
I'ridays were appointed for communions during the week, which days 
were at the same period observed as fast days. But (B. xxi. ch. 3) 
he states that these fasts lasted only till three p.m., and that the public 
services were not held till the afternoon ; - so that the communion was 
apparently not celebrated till after the conclusion of the fast. That 
this, however, was not the universal custom is clear from his quotation 
of Tertullian, &c., in B. xv. ch. 9. But (ibid.) the council of Laodicea 
expressly ccnfines the communions in Lent-to Saturday and Sunday, 
while ordering them more frequently during the remainder of the 
year. Sunday was invariably considered a festival; and Saturday, 
as the old Sabbath, being long kept as a day of worship, the above 
eppointment of the council of Laodicea shews it to have been viewed 
in some degree in the same light as Sunday, and that the Fathers 
then assembled deemed the communion certainly less appropriate to a 
season of fasting than to any other. (Bingham, B. xii. ch. 9. See 
also B. xxi. ch. 1, where, while representing the frequency of com- 
munions previous to Easter, he considers it doubtful whether they 
were held during Lent on any day except Sunday and Saturday, 
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which last day, for the reason given above, was accounted, like Sun- 
day, an interruption to the general fast.) 
I can discover no positive assertion whether the communion was 
or was not celebrated anciently on Good Friday, though there are 
strong reasons for the negative conclusion. Bingham (B. xv. ch. 9) 
quotes Chrysostom as saying, “ The communion is the same now as 
at Easter ;" and when, from the slackening of Christian zeal, it was 
ordained, about a.p. 506, that the laity should receive three times a 
year, the seasons mentioned are, Christmas, Maséer, and Pentecost 
(ibid.) ; which three solemnities alone are, | believe, always named 
when this subject is spoken of. It is true that the term Kaséer origi- 
nally included both the week before and the week after Kaster-day ; 
but Bingham (B. xx. ch. 5) specially distinguishes between the fast 
and the festiral portions of the season. Aguin, in his report of the 
manner in which the remembrance of the crucifixion was observed 
there is not the smallest hint (that I can perceive) which can be 
construed into an admission that the communion formed part of the 
ceremonial, but the direct contrary, since he describes the services of 
the day, and indeed of the whole week, as tending to prepare the con- 
gregation for the due reception of the sacred memorials ON EaAster- 
pay. The intention of the compilers of our liturgy on the matter in 
question I conceive to be apparent from the fact that they have 
omitted Good Friday from among the days for which a proper pre- 
face (to the ‘Trisagium in the Communion Service) is appointed, 
‘These prefaces being selected from several which had been in use long 
before, (Wheatley and Shepherd on Common Prayer,) but which 
number contained none for the crucifixion, surely we must infer from 
hence that in early times the communion was not usually administered 
on that day, and that our reformers designed to adopt that negative 
practice. Had such not been the case, I consider it utterly impro- 
bable that an appropriate preface would not have been provided for 
an occasion which affords such tremendous subject for awful reflection 
and deeply-grateful acknowledgment, To his remarks on the pre- 
faces, Shepherd appends this note:—“ Good Friday has no proper 
preface, and, I presume, for this reason: The whole office is a com- 
memoration of ‘ the sacrifice of the death of Christ, and of the benefits 
which we receive thereby.” But with this idea I cannot coincide, 
being more disposed to believe that this generally-judicious writer has 
fallen into an error from unconsciously desiring to discover authority 
for a custom he found prevailing in the church, without perhaps 
closely investigating the subject in all its bearings, or at least from his 
overlooking the objections to the custom, 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, A.H. 
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Polynesia ; or, Missionary Toils and Triumphs in the South Seas. A Poem. 
The Christian Mission. By James Alfred Boddy, B.A., Curate of Goodshaw. 


‘nk reviewer wishes to escape from attempting to speak favourably of 
the first work lest he be found to condemn it$ for to call it respectable 
is to give it a title the Muses have agreed not to recognise. The 
“goddesses, it is presumed, did not fix on the top of Helicon for their 
abode because they were favourable to frigidity, but to avoid the in- 
cense of mediocrity. The case is the same whether utility or pleasure 
be conceived to be the aim of poetry, for it can be no farther useful 
than as it commands attention by the agreeable emotions it excites. 
Judging by some of the notes, the design of the “ Poem” is to direct 
the minds of Englishmen to the subject of missions—a very good and 
laudable design no doubt, but it may be questioned whether the vis 
inertia of their strong common sense is to be overcome like that of 
the trees and stones to which Orpheus and Amphion sang. Perhaps 
there is some essential difference between the constitution of our 
countrymen and that of the earlier races of Greece in this respect ; for 
what we have seen of ‘T'yrteeus would certainly never have seemed a 
Waterloo ; nor the Orphic hymns—if they be Orphic—have brought 
“ Birnam wood to Dunsinane.” 

The English people, however, though not to be always captivated 
by afew rhymes, are susceptible of deep impressions. It is true, their 
phlegm is very puzzling, and doubtless somewhat provoking to many a 
benevolent and ardent reformer; but shew them clearly that a mea- 
sure is recommended by justice, mercy, and truth, and not impracti- 
cable, and you will learn what perhaps you have sometimes been at a 
loss to discover—a sound meaning of vox populi vor Dei. Money- 
making as this country is, yet it did not for the sake of twenty millions 
hesitate to emancipate the slaves when it felt it to be a duty ; nor has 
it been frightened into an approbation of the opium trade by the threat 
of a loss of revenue. Why then does not the nation bestir itself in the 
case of missions? For it will not be denied that the cause of God 
has peculiar claims upon it. It is impossible to cast one’s eye upon the 
map, and view the position of this country, without fearing she has 
neglected to turn great capabilities to account. The centre of the 
habitable world herself, the ‘disjecta membra” of her anomalous em- 
pire are seen everywhere, and her ships radiating from her harbours 
in all directions. The fact is, that the question of prophecy and 
the heathen has not been much agitated, and, unfortunately, what is 
known of missions is not calculated to secure the entire confidence of 
so cautious a people as ours. They have been notoriously less suc- 
cessful than might have been expected ; and missionaries themselves, 
where their personal purity has been unimpeached, have not always 
shewn a zeal tempered with discretion. Besides this, there has too 
frequently followed in their traces a political excitement neither con. 
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sistent with what ought to be their commission nor likely to gain them 
support. Then there is the Baptist Mission, the Church Mission, the 
Moravian Mission, and the Independent Mission, and a host of others. 
What good result can we expect from such partial and desultory 
efforts? What directing and governing authority is there to assure 
subscribers that their money will not go to send ignorance and idle- 
ness out upon their travels; that discipline will be enforced, misde- 
meanors punished ; and that those feuds which animate sectaries at 
home will not be the sample of Christian union abroad! ‘These are 
objections which require to be removed, and it will be quite soon 
enough then to write epics on the triumphs of missionaries, who 
by that time, perhaps, will be riper subjects for heroics. At present 
they are either living or but lately dead, and there is something quite 
contrary to practice in this hasty apotheosis of them. These verses 
may be admired at the tea table of the missionary collectors, but they 
will not remove the doubts of the sceptical or the objections of the men 
of facts. ‘They will rather be disposed to think, if the writer be in 
earnest, the question is too solemn and pressing to wait upon the 
tardiness of versification ; and we are afraid there is a smack of pious 
vanity in the “ Missionary ‘Toils and Triumphs” more fitted to pro- 
duce disgust than conviction—a vein of self-praise which is not likely 
to prove a recommendation, 

Mr. Boddy’s little book is a sensible, if not a powerful contribution to 
the cause of missions, and one should like to see many of his topics 
put forward elsewhere. Some of his arguments might perhaps have 
been spared. Such as his answer to objections to the Christian Mis- 
sion, on the ground of its being unnecessary, an objection which sup- 

ses him who urges it incorrigibly impious or hopelessly perverse. 
This, as well as his answer to those who consider the Christian Mis- 
sion impracticable, of which subject he has by no means made the 
most, may however be passed over. He is more happy when he says, 
‘It would likewise be a great point carried if our government could 
be induced to take up the subject of missions.’ This has been done 
in Denmark. ‘The Dutch colonists have also shewn a zeal for pro- 
moting their religion, a fact which ought to be known as tending to 
remove the impression conveyed by Dryden that they ; 


** Sell all of Christian to the very name.” 


After this it would be invidious to speak of Japan, But to return 
to Mr. Boddy. ® Large grants of money have been made by us from 
time to time for the purpose of carrying on war; why should there not 
be grants for establishing peace?” This will be felt to be an awkward 
time for the recognition of such a principle, and yet it is the only 
right principle. ‘Till the question becomes a national and govern- 
ment question, missions will only vegetate. Till then there will be no 
simultaneous effort ; and, what is of as much consequence, there can be 
no effective restraining power—no check on mismanagements of private 
adventure. In this, however, the people must lead; no government 
could safely take the initiation. But the Christian missions need not 
be at a standstill, this nation has most ample store of machinery for 
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conducting them by means of her colonies and emigrants ; and for the. 
working of this machinery governments must stand responsible ; here 
they must not wait to be led, but lead; they are bound to, protect 
colonies and emigrants; and if they do so, they will perhaps be spread- 
ing the gospel, if not by direct missions, by that way most coinciding 
with the purposes of Providence. ‘ Would it not be more reasonable,” 
says Mr. Boddy, “ would it not be more cheering, if emigrants and 
missionaries went hand in hand?” But the spiritual resources of our 
colonies, instead of being expanded, are crippled by our government,— 
witness Canada; and emigrants, instead of being made instruments for 
spreading Christianity, by a standing church, into which heathen 
proselytes might enter, are left to be absorbed themselves by the sur- 
rounding barbarism. The fact is, it is difficult to say whether our 
whole system of emigration is more absurd or criminal. This mode 
of ridding the country of a redundant and starving population is in all 
points of view mischievous and indefensible ; and as to what chance 
there is of their becoming machinery for spreading the gospel, the reader 
may judge from the spirited picture of a great poet, sufficiently re- 
sembling our times :— 
** Our sailing ships, like common sewers we use, 
And through our distant colonies diffuse 
The draught of dungeons and the stench of stews,” 

But why should emigration exhibit the disappointing result it surely 
does? In ancient times, religion, civilization, and arts, accompanied 
emigrants from Egypt to Attica, and from Greece to all her colonies ; 
is it not fair to expect that Christianity should follow in the traces of 
modern emigration ? It will, when we emigrate as the ancients did,— 
when it is made a national act; when men do it in a society, and 
under protection ; when a man of weight is appointed to lead the emi- 
grants ; when men of property go out to direct labour ; when the artisan 
iscombined with the labourer, and the weighing of the anchor becomes 
a sacred act. But, alas! so far from this being the nature of our emi- 
grations, the wretched fugitives are not even provided with ministers 
of religion to give them the consolations they are denied in this world ; 
and if any one could make up in some degree for the want of the 
social system of emigration of the ancients, it surely is a clergyman, 
embracing as he does the character of scholar, priest, and gentleman, 
and making himself from his position acquainted with all the little 
wants and distresses of his charge. But this is the penalty the poor 
are paying for that spirit of the age which is teaching every one to 
consider himself individually in the church—making private whim 
supersede catholicity—and in the state, selfishness take the place of 
nationality. 


se 


What is Truth? A Sermon preached at the Visitation of Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham, in the Parish Church of St. Mary, Beverley, on Thursday, July the 
25th, 1839. By William Henry Dixon, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of Etton, 
Canon Residentiary of York, and Chaplaio-to the Archbishop. 


‘Tub intrinsic merits of this sermon are great, and its value is still 
greater when it is regarded as the discourse of a high dignitary of the 
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church, and the examining chaplain of an archbishop. It requires no 
slight degree of moral courage to assert, in these days, the doctrines of 
the church of England. No worldly-minded man will venture to do 
so, as there are scarcely any acts of vituperation to which the enemies 
of church principles will not resort; and the dispensers of preferment, 
with a very few noble exceptions, aiming merely or chiefly at popu- 
larity in these appointments, are not very friendly to those who, be- 
cause they assert the old church-of-England principles, are immediately 
put down as Oxford-Tract men, though they perhaps have never seen 
the tracts,—the tracts being at the same time represented as some- 
thing too horrible to be read. On the assertion of church principles, 
that venerable veteran, Archdeacon Todd, an archdeacon in the diocese 
of York, delivered a charge at the last visitation, full of wisdom ; it is 
hoped it will be published. His grace the Archbishop of York has, 
through a long episcopate, been distinguished by his candour and his 
equity. When, many years ago, the party calling themselves “ Kvan- 
gelical”’ (as others style them Peculiars, as holding peculiar instead of 
catholic views) were undergoing that moral persecution which some of 
them seem now inclined to inflict, individuals attached to that party, 
when diligently discharging their duties, found in his grace the Arch- 
bishop of York a considerate adviser ; and when they had no patrons 
elsewhere, often a patron. He did not attach himself to any party. 
It would in his high station have been unseemly. But no man fared 
the worse in his diocese because he was called an “ Evangelical.” 
And he pursues the same even and equitable course at the present 
time: the pious self-denying minister is not likely to be treated with 
unkindness, disrespect, or sarcasm, in the diocese of York merely be- 
cause he is nicknamed “an apostolical,” “an Oxford-Tract man,” 
“a saint,” “a high churchman,” &c., although every one knows that 
his grace is as independent of them as he is of the “ Evangelicals.” 

Mr. Dixon’s admirable sermon seems well adapted to give some 
consolation to the many excellent, though persecuted men, who are 
endeavouring to propagate the gospel in the church and by the church, 
inthe north. He is, the writer believes, a Cambridge man ;_ he neither 
directly nor indirectly commits himself to the Oxford Tracts; but in 
plain, forcible, and eloquent language he states those principles for 
which our forefathers bled, but which some persons would now pro- 
scribe. He seems to say, “ no excesses on either side will be tolerated 
in this diocese ; but high churchmen need have no fear of being un- 
justly treated ; for though the archbishop’s chaplain belongs to no party, 
you may all see that his views of church principles are what are now 
designated high,—a few years ago—-correct.” 





An Apology for the Doctrine of Apostolical Succession ; with an Appendix on the 
English Orders, By the Hon. and Rev. A. P. Perceval, B.C.L., Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. London: Rivingtons. 1839. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 238. 


Tus is a very excellent and seasonable book, in which the fruit of a 
great deal of learning and research is given in a very concise, popular, 
and pleasing manner. It appears to the reviewer that the arguments 
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of those who reject episcopacy are fairly stated, and unanswerably 
confuted. ‘Those, however, who are fully convinced on the subject 
will find in the Appendix (which is more than half the volume) much 
valuable matter. Beside the true account of Archbishop Parker's 
consecration, from the archives of Lambeth and Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and the ancient offices for consecration, it contains 
several tables constructed with great research and ingenuity. They 
will be extremely useful and interesting as furnishing lists of conse- 
crations, from Archbishop Cranmer and his consecrators inclusive to 
the present time, as well as the succession of bishops in the Scottish 
and American churches, and of those which took place among the 
noujurors, with much other matter of a like nature. By means of 
these, any clergyman can with the greatest ease trace the descent of 
his own orders from a period prior to Cranmer's archiepiscopate. 
This, however, is not the chief value of these tables. They have the 
merit of placing the question on its proper footing, and plainly shew- 
ing it in its right light. ‘There is a vague idea in the minds of many 
people, that if at any time some person not properly consecrated got 
into the episcopate and ordained others, he was a sort of dead fly that 
marred the whole ointment. ‘The absurdity of this is evident to those 
who reflect; but as many people do not, Mr. Perceval has done very 
well to supply a tabular argument which they may understand with- 
out much thinking. He has given a table of “ Episcopal descent to 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury, traced in full for four succes- 
sions, specifying the consecrating bishops in each succession. By 
this it appears that the archbishop was consecrated by four bishops. 
If those four prelates had not among them the succession, it must 
have been because it was not in any one of the twelve bishops by 
whom they were consecrated; and if this was the case, it must have 
been because it was wanting in all and each of the twenty-seven bishops 
who consecrated them; and then it must have been wanting in each 
of their forty-seven consecrators. Now when it is considered that the 
little scrap here presented refers to somewhat less than a century, (at 
least if the reviewer is right in supposing from a cursory inspection of 
the table that the earliest prelate named in it is Archbishop Potter, 
who was consecrated ninety-eight years before his present successor, ) 
and involves eighty bishops, it is obvious how the argument will ex- 
pand if carried on even through times comparatively modern, and 
what a prodigious army of pseudo-prelates objectors will have to pro- 
vide for all over Kurope—nay, the world—before they can drive them 


up to the convenient chaos of the dark ages; but you must get the 
book. 


The Irish Pulpit. A Collection of Original Sermons by Clergymen of the 
Established Church of Ireland. Third Series. Dublin: Curry and Co. 
8vo. pp. 333. 1839. 


Tue contents of this volume appear to have been contributed by 
several Irish clergymen—curates, rectors, and professors. Mr. Archi- 
bald Boyd—two of whose sermons stand first—expresses himself with 
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ease, and sometimes with eloquence ; but his metaphors are often con- 
fused, and his matter seldom above commonplace. The following 
simile, however, which occurs in his first discourse, is striking and 
novel. Mr. B. is speaking of the “ Churches of Germany and 
Geneva :"— 

** They have,” he observes, ‘‘ the outward, the regular, the formal ministrations 
of religion ; but they have little or nothing of its power. The shadow is there; but 
the substance has departed. The semblance of the river is there; but the water of 
life is gone ; and instead of its reviving and salutary stream, all that those churches 
now possess is the glittering mirage of the desert, which sparkles like the pure and 
distant fountain, but which leaves the tract over which its waters seemed to flow as 
desolate and as barren as the surrounding wilderness.”—p. 19. 

The third sermon in the volume, by Mr. White, on “ Ingratitude 
to God,” is impressive, and occupies forty-seven octavo pages! The 
fourth, by Professor Butler, on “ The Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple,” will amply repay the perusal. At the commencement of 
his address the eloquent preacher observes— 

‘* The holy seasons of the church are the silent remembrancers of all its teaching ; 
to those to whom ‘ to live is Christ,’ they bring back that life of his which, next to 
his death, is our most precious legacy; they make, as it were, a spiritual rosary of 
our year. Fleeting as we are, they make the very flux of time teach us lessons; they 
make that which is the very type of change instruct us in that which is unehange- 
able."—p. 93. 

The other contributors are, Messrs. G. Sidney Smith, J. 8S. Mousell, 
H. Verschoyle, J. Beatty, ‘TI. Drew, T. B. Monsell, H. Irvin, C. H. 
Minchin, and Dr. J. H. Singer. The theological principles set forth 
by the majority of these gentlemen are more in accordance with mo- 
dern than with ancient Christianity; and the language in which those 
principles are expressed is frequently much too fine to suit the taste 
of the writer of this notice. 


Friendship with God, illustrated in the Life of Abraham. A Series of Dis- 
courses, preached in St. George’s Church, Everton. By the Rev. R. P. 
Buddicom, M.A., F.A.S., Minister of that church, and late Fellow of 
Queens’ College ,Cambridge. London: Seeley. 2 vols. Feap. 8vo. 
pp. 481—512. 1839. 

‘THESE sermons are superior to many of the productions of the school 

to which they nominally belong. Mr. Buddicom would probably 

rank himself with the “ Evangelical” section of the clergy ; but his 
theology more nearly resembles that of St. Augustine than any of the 
isms prevalent in these days. While he contends for the doctrines of 
justification by faith in the Calvinian sense, (vol. i. p. 415,) imputed 

righteousness, (vol. i. p. 417,) and final perseverance, (vol. 1. p. 197,) 

he as firmly asserts the grace of the sacraments, (vol. i. p. 35,) bap- 

tismal regeneration, (vol. ii. p. 153,) and infant baptism, (vol. ii. 

p- L11;) and appeals to the testimony of antiquity in attestation of 

his assertions. His “ trumpet” gives “ an uncertain sound.” At one 

time he speaks like an ultra-Calvinist; at another, like a disciple of 

Laud. He is fond of the favourite phraseology of modern spiritual- 

ism; and is not afraid, on the other hand, to make mention of 

** Christ’s holy catholic church.” Mr. B, observes, in the Preface to 
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his work, that, “ in the mercy of God,” his labour “ has not been al- 
together in vain’’ to those over whom he has been called to watch, as 
one that must give account. He is evidently much in earnest, and 
expresses himself with an affectionate persuasiveness, which is ad- 
mirably calculated to impress and influence his hearers. The follow- 
ing extract contains his opinion of the “ visible church.” After 
quoting the Nineteenth Article, he adds— 


“ She is the pillar and ground of the truth. She is the mother of saints when they 
are born again of water and of the Holy Ghost in baptism. She is the nurse of the 
saints, by whose hand and ministration the bread of life, and the water of life, the 
wine, and milk, and honey of evangelical privilege, in the person and office of Christ, 
her glorified head, are dispensed. She is none other than the house of God and the 
gate of heaven. She is the chosen seat of Christ's dominion, governed by the sceptre 
of his eternal love, enlightened by the manifestations of his presence, upheld by the 
power of his providence, washed from sin in the precious laver of his blood, sancti- 
fied by his grace, taught by his word, restored in wandering by his Spirit, called to 
witness unto his glory; the habitation of his presence, and the place of his chosen 
rest. Her privileges are vast; her immunities, such as in their extent and fulness 
cannot be contemplated by the clearest eye of faith, while yet the believer sees only 
through a glass darkly. ‘Their grandeur, their length, and breadth, and depth, and 
height, will be measured only by the spirits of just men made perfect, when the glori- 


fied soul and the glorified body shall be filled with all the fulness of God.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 225—6. 





Twelve Sermons on the Faith and Practice of a Christian. By the Rev. Charles 
Gregory, B.A., Chaplain of Sandford, and late Curate of Crediton, Devon. 
London: J. G. F. and J. Rivington. Post 8vo. pp. 223. 1839. 


Mr. Grecory observes in his preface that the above sermons have 
been arranged for publication, noé as containing any new opinions on 
theological subjects, but merely as illustrating the author's ideas of 
what ought to be the object of every sermon—viz., to apply the truths 
of revelation to the circumstances of every individual, and to lead each 
to reflect on his own personal interest in the redemption wrought for 
man by Jesus Christ. The contents of these discourses are various, 
In the seventh and eighth their author combats the leading doctrines 
of Calvin—final perseverance, and personal reprobation ; and the re- 
maining ten are chiefly of a practical character. Mr, Gregory writes 
with ability, and his sentiments are in accordance with scripture. The 
reviewer, however, noticed one assertion which, taken by itself, would 
appear questionable. It occurs in the fourth sermon, “ On the Sin- 
ner’s turning to God.” After exhibiting the nature of true contrition, 
Mr, G, remarks— 

“ Tf our repentance is such as I have endeavoured to describe, he who was a child 
of wrath becomes a child of God by adoption and grace.”—p. 69. 


Does not the Church Catechism affirm that this glorious change is 
wrought in baptism ? Ought we to contradict its very words ? 





The Lord’s Prayer : contemplated as the Expression of the Primary Elements of 
Devoutness. By the Rev. Thomas Griffith, A.M., Minister of Ram’s Epis- 
copal Chapel, Homerton. London: Burns. Post 8vo. pp. 178. 

Mr. Grirritn’s personal friends and followers will hail the appear- 

ance of this volume; other persons may not be quite so well satisfied 
Vou. X VI.— October, 1839. 3 OL 
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with its contents, which are, however, written in a very excellent 
spirit, and express the genuine language of piety and devotion. With 
Mr. Griffith’s opinions on several important subjects—as, for example, 
with reference to faith and the sacraments—the writer of this notice 
cannot entirely agree. ‘The work comprises eight chapters; and the 
subjects discussed are, Confidence in God's Relation to us ; Zeal tor 
his Mercy; Reliance on his Care; Solicitude for his Mercy ; Depen- 
dence on his Grace ; Adoration of his Majesty ; and a “ General View” 
and Development of the Lord’s Prayer. 





Short Reflections on the Gospels for every Sunday in the Year, for the Use of 
Children, and Sunday and all other Schools. By Mrs. Phelps. Dedicated, 
by permission, to the Right Hon. the Lady Emily Foley. London: Riving- 
tons. Post 8vo. pp. 207. 

Tuts unpretending but excellent little work is chiefly designed for 
the improvement of the “ babes in Christ.” It addresses them as 
Christians—as persons who are already deeply interested in the great 
truths of religion, and capable, in their baptismal strength, of “ run- 
ning with patience the race set before them, looking unto Jesus.”’ 
Mrs. Phelps having observed with regret how very frequently the 
gospels for the day are repeated by children in Sunday-schools with 
little attention to the marked instruction they contain, was induced to 
write “a few plain reflections’ on each of them, These “ reflec- 
tions” are expressed so clearly and simply that the meanest capacity 
may understand them. ‘Their orthodoxy is unquestionable ; and the 
were has great pleasure in recommending them to all parents and 
teachers. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 





ROMANISM IN ENGLAND. 


MANY circumstances imperiously call upon all men who feel any 
concern about the church of England to turn their eyes towards the 
church of Rome, and seriously to observe the measures which that 
foreign church is taking with regard to our country. It is not neces- 
sary to specify all the symptoms, or all the proofs, of the real state of 
things in this respect. Some are notorious; others less obvious have 
been wisely and ably collected. There is no want of information (or 
rather, of the means of information) on the subject, if people would 
only give to it one-half of the attention which it deserves, with the 
simple consideration that things taking place before their eyes are 
matters of fact. If they would do this, there would be no need to 
talk to them about causes and consequences. 

One point, however, has been less noticed than it should have been, 
if indeed it has been noticed at all. Not many years ago, the course 
of policy adopted by Roman catholics was to affect the conciliation, 
or at least the concealment, of differences. The church of Rome as 
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exhibited in England was as protestant and liberal as it could be; 
and it even went so far as to keep its own members in ignorance of 
their creed to an extent which could have been deemed impossible, if 
it had not come out oddly enough, in Mr. Charles Butler’s celebrated 
avowal that he was not himself aware of all the contents of Pope 
Pius’s Creed until they were pointed out by his opponent. Everbody 
remembers how at that time he and his party writhed at the mention 
of the Golden Legend, and threw themselves on the candour and 
kindness of protestants, begging them not to say a word of the blind 
popery of the dark ages, and assuring them that whatever popery 
might have been, it had become perfectly liberal and enlightened ; 
that it was protestant all but in name, and that when sifted with more 
than scholastic subtlety, it would not shew any difference of doctrine 
or practice worth mentioning—that is, any difference which should 
make papists unfit to legislate for the church of England. 

Times are altered. ‘There is Mr. O'Connell in the House, and Mr, 
Shiel in the privy council, and who or what may be here or there, 
or anywhere else, it is not easy to say. One feature of the change, 
however, which may be freely and fairly and with all propriety re- 
marked on, and which is at the same time very curious and important, 
is, the altered nature and tone of some of the Romish publications in 
this country. The reader, if he be an English protestant, is not to 
think that because he may write what he will, and publish it at his 
pleasure, he could do the same if he were a member of the church of 
Rome. The writer of these lines sincerely respects the principle, and, 
when honestly carried out (as he. believes it very commonly has 
been), the practice, of that church in endeavouring to suppress noxious 
writings, and prevent the circulation of error; but, at the same time, 
it does of course render the church responsible for those works which 
are allowed to circulate among the faithful. And in fact there is no- 
thing which more clearly shews the view which the church of Rome 
takes of its situation and position than the sort of books which are 
printed and circulated. Whatever may have been the case in the 
English mission five-and-twenty years ago, Rome is itself again. Far 
from any fear of shocking protestants, it seems rather inclined to try 
how strong a dose they will bear of genuine old-fashioned popery ; 
and, on some ground or other, it seems anxious to face the matter out, 
not merely by defending what is old, but by manufacturing something 
new after the manner of the ancients. Five new saints (one of them 
a Jesuit) have lately been canonized at Rome; and a very neat vo- 
lume of nearly three hundred pages, published by Dolman, 61, New 
Bond Street, has introduced them to the British public. “ It has been 
deemed advisable,’ says the advertisement prefixed, but it does not 
say why or by whom, “ to present to the public an account of the 
lives and virtues of the five saints whose canonization took place on 
Trinity Sunday, 26th May, 1839. This account has been extracted 
from the following works, published by the postulators to whom the 
cause of their beatification or canonization were entrusted, and who 
have been in possession of the original documents used on these occa- 
sions.” Then follows a list of five biographical works, printed be- 
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tween the years 1786 and 1839, The volume is noticed in this part 
of the magazine, partly because it may here attract the notice of sone 
who might not find it among the Reviews, but principally because it 
is not necessary, and not intended, to enter into any criticism on the 
work, but to make some extracts from it which need no comment, 
and which are important, under present circumstances, only when 
considered among Church Matters. 

The first of the five saints is St. Alphonsus Liguori, Bishop of St. 
Agatha de’ Goti, founder of the Redemptorists, who lived from 1696 
to 1787 :— 


“ Not content with spending a great part of the day, and even of the night, in the 
confessional, or in preaching in the churches, he for a time assembled the people in 
the public squares on the evenings of the festivals, and spoke to them of God and 
spiritual things. But these assemblies being interrupted by the misrepresentations 
of some who affected to consider them dangerous to the government, Alphonsus with 
his companions laboured to continue the same good work which he had begun in 
public by going about the city and instructing the poor in their shops and houses, 
but especially by giving missions in the rural parishes. These missions, which are 
given throughout the year in all catholic countries—as by the Society of Jesus and 
the Priests of the Mission in Italy by the former and the Redemptorists in Belgium— 
are conducted by a body of priests deputed by the superior of the order for that pur- 
pose. In some places the lord of the manor pays an annual sum to the order, with 
an agreement that the missions shall be given at regular intervals in the townships 
over his estate. The fruits of them are visible for many years afterwards in the ex- 
emplary morals and regular frequentation of the sacraments which distinguish the 
places which the missionaries have visited—fruits so wonderful and extraordinary 
that those who have not witnessed them, or have not read of the success of the first 
fathers of the Society of Jesus in Portugal and Spain, and in recent times in Ital 
and elsewhere, or of the priests of St. Vincent of Paul in France, would find it difti- 
cult to believe how a few meditations addressed to congregations composed of persons 
of every rank and profession of life could lead to such a total reform in the manners 
of whole cities and districts, producing reconciliation of enemies, and spreading peace, 
charity, and piety, on every side. In assigning to each of the priests at the beginning 
of the mission his respective share of labour, the most difficult was always allotted to 
Alphonsus, whose sermons breathed a spirit of unction and eloquence that stirred 
his hearers to repentance and compunction, whilst he laboured to adapt every thought 
and expression to the level of the meanest capacity. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that he was eagerly sought after and invited by the bishops of the ditferent 
cities in the kingdom of Naples to preach the mission to their people, and that 
numerous conversions of sinners long buried in iniquity, and the diffusion of a re- 
newed spirit of faith and piety, everywhere marked his labours. And his loving pa- 
troness, our blessed lady, rewarded his zeal in the cause of charity and devotion by 
appearing to him in the sight of an immense crowd of people collected in the church 
of Foggia to listen to a discourse upon his favourite subject, the intercession and 
patronage of Mary. From her countenance a ray of light, like that of the sun, was 
reflected upon the face of her devout servant, which was seen by all the people, who 
cried out, ‘a miracle! a miracle! and recommended themselves with great fervour 
and many tears to the Mother of God; and many women of abandoned life were 
seized with such intense sorrow that they mounted upon a platform in the church 
and began to discipline themselves and ery aloud for mercy; and then leaving the 
church, retired to the bouse of penitents in that city. Alphonsus, in his juridical 
attestation, deposed, that during the sermon, he, together with the assembled audi- 
ence, saw the countenance of the blessed Virgin resembling that of a girl of fourteen 
or fifteen years of age, who turned from side to side, as was witnessed by every one 
present."—pp 10 to 12. 


Whilst preaching the mission in the city of Scala, a nun, “ favoured 
with many supernatural graces,” said to him, “ God does not wish 
you to remain at Naples, but calls you to the foundation of a congre- 
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gation of missionaries.” He resolved to do it, and he did it, beginning 


with twelve companions :— 


“ The life of these first fathers has been justly compared to that of the holy peni- 
tents described by St. John Climacus in his Mystic Ladder, Their house was small 
and inconvenient, their beds a mere sack of straw resting upor the floor ; and their 
only food in general was a dish of soup, which was both insipid and disagreeable, 
with a small quantity of fruit. The bread was black, and not even leavened, 
through the inexperience of the lay brother who made it; and so hard that it was 
necessary to pound it in a mortar before they could eat it. This miserable food 
which they eat kneeling or stretched upon the ground, they rendered still more 
nauseous by sprinkling it over with some bitter stuff; and many of therm before eat- 
ing licked the floor with their tongue.”—p. 15. 


They formed in fact a sort of Home Missionary Society ; and “he 
made it the constant occupation of thirty years to visit every pro- 
vince, town, and village of the kingdom, catechising the children, 
hearing confessions, and preaching to the people :"’— 


‘* Whilst he was preaching on the patronage of the blessed virgin, and exciting his 
hearers to recur with confidence to her in all their wants, he suddenly exclaimed, 
‘QO, you are too cold in praying to our blessed lady! I will pray to ber for you.’ 
He knelt down in the attitude of prayer, with his eyes raised to heaven, and was 
seen by all present lifted more than a foot from the ground, and turned towards a 
statue of the blessed virgin near the pulpit. The countenance of our lady darted 
forth beams of light, which shone upon the face of the ecstatic Alphonsus. This 
spectacle lasted about five or six minutes, during which the people cried out, ‘Mercy, 
mercy ! a miracle, a miracle /* and every one burst into a flood of tears. But the 
saint rising up, exclaimed ina loud voice, ‘ Be glad, for the blessed virgin has granted 
your prayer.’ "—p. 27. 

“ He established confraternities amongst his flock, as a means of inducing them to 
frequent the sacraments, and to hear the word of God, and maintained the spirit of 
their foundation by frequently preaching to them; and one evening, whilst he was 
preaching during a retreat, to the confraternity of gentlemen at Arienzo, upon the 
patronage of the blessed virgin, he was on a sudden wrapt in ecstasy, and his coun- 
tenance shone with such splendour that the whole church was lighted up with un- 
usual brightness ; and he exclaimed, ‘ See, the blessed virgin is come to dispense 
graces amongst us; let us pray to her, and we shall obtain whatever we ask.’”—p.30. 

“One of his religious friends going into his room, saw him raised above the 
ground, with his arms stretched out towards the picture of Jesus and Mary; but as 
soon as the saint perceived him, he was covered with confusion, and said to him, 
‘What, are you here! I enjoin you not to mention this to any one.’ In like man- 
ner he endeavoured to conceal a miracle which he had wrought, by iving speech to 
a boy who had never before been able toutter a word. The saint made the sign of the 
cross upon his forehead, and gave him a picture of our lady to kiss, telling him at the 
same time to say whom the picture represented ; and he immediately answered, 
‘ The blessed virgin.’”—p. 49. 


But perhaps enough has been said of St. Alphonsus Liguori; and we 
may proceed to St. Francis di Girolamo, 8. J., who was born in the 
‘Terra d’Otranto, on the 17th Dec. 1642. He shewed early signs of 
his future greatness :— 


“ One day his mother caught him (so to speak) in a.pious theft, in the act of car- 
rying away to distribute among the poor some bread belonging to the household, 
The matron chid him for his indiscretion, as their circumstances could ill afford a 
charity so unrestrained; and forbade him to do so any more, The boy an- 
swered, with a blushing cheek, but an air of superiority, and an eye beaming con- 
fidence in God, Think you, mother, that giving alms will ever leave us without 
bread? Look to the cupboard, satisfy yourself, and see.’ Whereupon she looked, 
as he desired, and lo! not a loaf was missing. Wherefore with tears she fell upon 
his neck, recalling her prohibition, and allowing him freely to dispense whatever the 
house contained.”—p. 59. 
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In his twenty-eighth year he became a Jesuit, and having com- 
pleted his studies, he was in 1675 appointed to the church called the 
Gesu Nuovo, “where he commenced the labours of that apostolic 
career which he continued for forty years.’ He wished to have 
gone to Japan, but was persuaded to consider Naples as the scene of 
his mission. His talents as a preacher were soon manifested :— 


‘* Another practice to which our saint had recourse for the same end of promoting 
piety was the visiting the seven churches, in commemoration of our Redeemer’s 
seven journeys. This was performed in the following manner :—A procession car- 
rying the crucifix chanted the litanies as they went, and at every church where 
they stopped our saint delivered an impressive exhortation. The devotion termi- 
nated with a renewal of the oblation each one made of himself to our Lord Jesus 
and our lady, with vows of perpetual fidelity. But the second duty of preaching in 
public embraced a much more extensive range, and required a proportionably greater 
degree of toil. Now, this was the manner of our saint's conduct in this particular : 
when the Sunday came, he first spent two hours in mental prayer, after which he 
secourged himself long and severely with the discipline, (a practice he observed daily 
at the hour of rising, ) then said mass, and afterwards recited the canonical hours, 
bare-headed and kneeling, either in the middle of his room, or before the blessed 
sacrament. Ilis private devotions being satisfied, he spent the rest of the morning 
in the confessional, or with his congregation. The time of dinner and recreation 
followed ; and the latter he for the most part spent in spiritual entertainment with 
his beloved, from which he was summoned to discourse for the space of an hour con- 
cerning the passion of our Lord, and to meditate thereupon. At the appointed 
hour the saint and his companions issued into the streets, walked in procession, and 
then distributing themselves in divers parts, began to preach to the people, Francis 
usually mounted a stage, near or opposite to the dancers and mountehanks, who 
either slunk away at his reproach, or vainly strove through rage and spite to distract 
the attention of the audience, who were fascinated by his eloquence. After the dis- 
course, on his knees at the foot of the cross, he scourged his shoulders with the dis- 
cipline, and then once more betook himself to the confessional, where he remained 
till the doors of the church were closed. Still his ardour longed for more extensive 
occupation ; and, with the approbation of the superiors and the concurrence of his 
companions, he repeated the missionary-labours on holidays during the week as well 
as Sundays.”"—p. 72. 

** Once he preached near a house of ill fame, out of which, in the midst of his dis- 
course, a carriage prepared to drive ; whereupon the persons in it were requested to 
wait a few moments, and not interrupt the servant of God; but they contemptuously 
cried out to the coachman to drive on. ‘* Blessed Jesus!’ exclaimed the saint, hold- 
ing the crucifix before the horses, ‘since these goddesses have no respect for Thee, 
the brute beasts at least shall do Thee homage.’ And in very deed the animals sank 
down ‘on their knees, and would not stir till the discourse was over.’ ”"—p. 80. 


‘* A certain man for five-and-twenty years had not been to the sacraments, till ad- 
monished more than once in a dream to have recourse to our saint, he at last took 
courage and obeyed, to his own great happiness and the glory of our lady, to 
whose mercy he was indebted for the admonition.”—p. 89. 

* Whether from an especial inspiration or a vision, or for some other motive, Francis 
conducted all his missions under the patronage of St. Cyr. From that time it was 
a perpetual contest between the martyr and the saint which should procure the other 
greater honour. Francis recurred to St. Cyr in all his undertakings. He never 
visited a sick person but he blessed him with the relic of the martyr. He used also 
the oil which had burned in the lamp before his body, and water blessed with his 
relics, for holy purposes. Nor was he content until he had obtained the requisite 
permission to establish a festival in his honour, that public homage might be paid 
him. The third Sunday in May was the day fixed upon. And during the course 
of his life he collected a sum of money sufficient to provide a silver statue of the 
martyr in his hermit’s dress, and bearing a palm in his left hand. But this devotion 
was abundantly repaid by reciprocal favours on the part of the holy martyr, as we 
shall shew on another occasion.”’—p. 100. 


“In like manner he was tenderly devoted to our blessed lady. For twenty-two 
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years he preached a sermon in her praise and honour every week. To youth, espe- 
cially, it was his custom to recommend this devotion as the surest preservation of 
innocence, and the best remedy after sin ; saying that one could hardly be saved who 
felt no devotion towards the Mother of God. Mary was his counsellor in doubt, his 
comfort in toil, his strength in all his enterprizes, his refuge in danger and distress, 
He experienced an inexpressible delight whenever he recited the rosary of our tender 
mother.”—p. 101. 

“ But it was in Germany that our saint acquired the most surprising celebrity ; > 
and only six years after his death, one of the fathers of the society published a book en. 
titled, ‘An Account of the Miracles by which Father Francis di Girolamo had be- 
come celebrated through all Europe,and especially Germany.’ Earnest solicitations 
were addressed from that country to the society to have his life printed; and when 
it appeared (being published first in Germany), 20,000 copies were exhausted in the 
single city of Cologne. Pr 111. 


The next saint is St. John Joseph of the Cross, who lived from the 
year 1654 to 1734. He too was born in the kingdom of Naples, and 
shewed the same early devotion. “ Even in childhood he made 
choice of a room in the most seeluded quarter of the house, and therein 
fitting up a little altar to Our blessed Lady, (on whose great festival 
he had the happiness to be born, and towards whom, through life, he 
cherished a tender filial devotion,) he spent his whole time in study 
and pious exercises.” After this he became a Franciscan, and is 
represented as having trusted to his supernatural powers; and 


** So far was God from being displeased with the confidence of his servant, that he 
justified and recompensed it by several miracles. A remarkable instance occurred 
about eight years before his death. In the month of February, a Neapolitan mer- 
chant tarried for him till evening at the garden gate, and, as he entered, accosted 
him, beseeching him to pray in behalf of his wife, who lay at that moment in grievous 
danger, being seized with a violent longing for peaches, which at such a season could 
not be procured. The saint bade him be of good cheer, for that on the morrow 
the Lord, St. Peter of Alcantara, and St. Paschal, would satisfy her desire. ‘Then 
seeing some chesnut boughs as he was mounting the steps, he turned to his com- 
panion, ‘ Brother Michael,’ said he, ‘ take four of these twigs and plant them; 
if so be the Lord, St. Peter, and St. Paschal, will have regard to this poor 
woman's want.’ Whereupon the lay brother cried out, wondering, ‘ Nay, father, 
how shall chesnut branches bear pe: aches?’ ‘Leave it in the hands of Providence,’ 
rejoined the saint, ‘ and of St. Peter of Alcantara.” Accordingly, brother Michael 
obeyed, and set the twigs in a flower-pot outside the saint's window. And lo! in 
the morning they were covered with green leaves, and each several branch bore a 
beautiful peach, one whereof was immediately sent to the merchant's wife, who thus 
marvellously escaped the threatened peril. Many similar miracles God wrought in 
like manner through his servant.”"—p. 138, 

* We come now to speak of his extraordinary mortifications. To the numerous 
penitential austerities enjoined by his order, he added as many more as an ingenious 
self-denial could devise. He guarded his senses most particularly ; even in his youth 
he would not permit himself the liberty of lifting his eyes to the roof of his cell ; and 
when he was a priest, he made it a rule to look no one whomsoever in the face. His 
ears he mortified by denying them the gratification of music. He would not even 
smell a flower. 


‘¢ Silent as long as possible; when he spoke it was in alow voice. Bareheaded in 
all seasons ; he wore under his rough and heavy habit divers hair shirts and chains, 
which he was careful to vary to keep the sense of torment ever fresh. Besides, he 
used the discipline to a severe degree ; and when, at the age of forty, his superiors 
obliged him to wear sandals, he placed between them and his feet a quantity of 
small nails; but the most tremendous instrument of torture which he devised against 
himself was a cross about a foot in length, set with rows of sharp nails, which he 
fastened tight over his shoulders, so as to open there a wound which never afterwards 
closed. Another similar, but smaller cross, he wore attached to his breast.”—p. 147. 

“Ile was known to declare, in a moment of transport, that our blessed lady had ap- 
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peared to him, and had spoken with him. And on Christmas night, and other times 
besides, the infant Jesus descended into his arms, prolonging his stay for several 
hours. His frequent ravishments from the earth and suspension in the air was a 
well-known occurrence, visible to many who beheld him at mass, and, in a remark- 
able manner, happened during a procession. 


‘* Nor was that singular prerogative denied him which God's saints have some- 
times possessed, of appearing in two places at once, or of passing with the velocity of 
blessed spirits from one to another.”—p. 150. 


St. Pacificus of San Severino, the fourth on this list, lived from the 
year 1653 to the year 1721 :— 


“ Ile began so early to give indications of that exalted piety to which it pleased 
God to raise him, that his bishop thought him worthy, at the age of three years, to 
receive the holy sacrament of confirmation ; and before he had reached his fifth year, 
he began to seek opportunities of mortification by mixing ashes with the food pre- 
pared for him; and when sometimes asked the reason, he replied, ‘ that in such sea- 
soning he found all his delight and gratification.?”"—p. 176. 


In the year 1670 he became a Franciscan, dropping his baptismal 
names, Charles Anthony, and assuming that of Brother Pacificus. 
He was of course distinguished as a preacher :— 


* But most of all in the august sacrifice of the mass were his faith and reverence 
made manifest. Tis sighs were heard by all, and his tears flowed in copious streams, 
Men came from afar to witness the outpourings of his love, and many saw him 
raised several inches above the surface of the altar step. He remained in this pos- 
ture, shaking with an extraordinary trembling for the space of a Credo, and even of 
several hours, as the processes of his beatification record, so that it needed the com- 
mand of his superior to recall him to his natural position.”—p. 185. 


* It pleased God, on several occasions, to shew to the world how acceptable to him 
was the surpassing devotion of his servant during the unbloody sacrifice. Pacificus 
was wont to celebrate mass at a place called Cimarella, at some distance from his 
convent; and although his companion was obliged to dry his habit, which had been 
soaked with the rain and melting snow that had fallen during his journey thither, not 
adrop bad touched him. But still more singular was the miracle which took place at 
the river Menocchia; for when it had been swollen tosuch an unusual height during his 
absence from the convent, while celebrating mass at the abbey of St. Anthony, that 
he and his companions could not, on their return, ford it as they were accustomed, 
Pacifieus walked boldly on,—and lo! the waters divided and left him a dry passage, 
and bis sandal was not wet ; nor did any of the sand or mud with which the bed was 


filled attach itself thereto; while his brethren were obliged to pass the river upon 
horses. ""——p. 187. 


** On occasion of the pardon of Asisium,® a fair used in his time to be held in a 
square near the convent of Forano. Paciticus passing through it, and smelling the 
flesh of roasted pork, said several times to his companion, ‘ Do you perceive this 
smell?’ The other supposing that he had a desire of tasting some of the flesh, 
told the superior, who immediately ordered a piece of it to be brought and placed 
before him at table. He did not touch it, but requested the brother who served at 
table to gratify him by placing it before him until he should have eaten it. His re- 
quest was complied with, and each day it was brought to table, until, at last, when it 


was putrid, he eat it, saying to himself, ‘ Eat it, vile body; it is not pork now, as it 
was at first.’ "—p. 207. 


These extracts, however, are running to a great length, and as yet 
not a word has been said of the most singular saint of the whole num- 
ber. This was St. Veronica Giuliani, who was born on the Feast of 
St. John the Evangelist in 1660, at Mercatello, in the states of the 


* A note informs us that “ The Perdona of Asisi, kept on the second of August, 
is so called from a plenary indulgence which Almighty God himself ordered St. 


Francis to give to all who should visit the church of Asisi, or any of the Franciscan 
churebes, upon that day.” 
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church. “In her very infancy her future sanctity was foreshadowed 
... «and before she was six months old, seeing a picture representing 
the Most Blessed Trinity, in whose honour that day was dedicated, 
(12th June, 1661,) she left her mother’s arms of her own accord, and 
without any assistance whatever, walked to it, and with many signs 
of reverence, remained as if enchanted before it.’’ Her mother, dying 
when Ursula (such was the baptismal name of the saint) was about four 
years old, “called her five children to her bedside, and recommended 
each of them to one of the five wounds of the passion. ‘To Ursula 
she gave that in our Saviour's side ; to which the devotion of her after- 
life was directed, and through it she received those many graces of 
which we shall afterwards speak :’— 


*« Even at that tender age she began to give models of that love of her neighbour 
and desire of mortification which formed the characteristic virtues of her life. She 
always reserved a part of her food to give to the poor; and once, when a pilgrim 
begged an alms, not knowing what else to give, she took off one of the new shoes 
she had just put on and gave it to him. He told her that it could be of no service 
to him without the other; and in the same spirit she gave him that likewise. A 
twofold prodigy shewed that this act was pleasing to God ; for the second shoe having 
stuck fast on the arch over the doorway, the pilgrim rose to more than human height 
to reach it; and our lady appeared soon after to her with the shoes in her hand, 
shining with rich jewels, and told her that, in the person of the pilgrim she had re- 
ceived them, and her Divine Son had adorned them in that manner,”—p. 226. 


Referring to a more advanced period of her childhood, when she 
was perhaps about ten years old, she says :— 


** T seldom rose up from prayer before I had been told by the Lord that I was to 
be his spouse. Still I remained steadfast in my desire of entering a religious order, 
and this desire increased daily. When a festival occurred, I felt a flame in my heart 
which set my whole soul on fire. I could not remain quiet, I ran about the house 
as if I were mad, and made people laugh at me. Sometimes all my delight was in 
making altars; and although in my uncle’s house, this was not so easy as at home, I 
never left off making them. For work I had not much inclination; but I could do 
as much in an hour as another inaday. I did not care to learn anything; but 
whatever I saw done, I found myself able to do, and succeeded when I set about it. 
I was the torment of everybody ; and yet all wished me well, and liked me better 
than my sisters. When I thought of this, it surprised me beyond measure. No one 
spoke harshly to me; and yet I performed all sorts of naughty tricks, I was na- 
turally hasty; and whenever I was vexed, I stamped and beat the ground like a 
horse ; and believe me, I did so through mere wickedness, for no one ever provoked 
me to it.”—p. 230. 


But to proceed to the great event of her life :— 


‘* Two days previous, on the feast of the annunciation, our blessed lady was pleased 
to prepare her for her espousals. ‘This was by an intellectual vision, as she calls 
such in her writings, wherein she beheld the great queen of angels upon a magnifi- 
cent throne, accompanied by St. Catherine of Siena, and St. Rose of Lima. ‘To 
their prayer that she would consent to the espousal of her servant with her divine 
son, our lady sweetly replied that they should be brought about. Veronica saw in 
her hands a beautiful ring, intended, she was told, for her. ‘ And then turning to 
these saints,’ she adds, ‘it seemed to me that our lady told me that I must imitate 
them in the most heroic virtues, especially in humility, charity, and knowledge of 
myself.’ As she said this, it seemed to me that she communicated these virtues to 
me ab intra, and the precious treasure that lies hid in them......... From that day till 
now I have been, as it were, out of myself, and | have ever had this intimate pre- 
sence of God. 

‘** During Lent she practised the most cruel mortifications and austerities ; and on 
holy Saturday, which in that year fell upon the tenth of April, our Lord appeared to 
her, and shewing her the nuptial ring, invited her to his marriage on the following 
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day. Asaproof of the reality of these supernatural visions, let the reader observe 
their effects. ‘ Here it was again made known to me,’ she writes, ‘ that for this pur- 
pose a complete renewal of my soul was required. It seemed to me that our Lord 
gave me a new rule of living with greater austerity ; of greater silence; of working 
with greater fervour and love; of doing all things with purity of intention ; and in 
his honour of refusing to gratify any natural inclination, and embracing quite the 
opposite ; of flying human praises, and loving contempt and mortification ; of being 
in all things a lover of the cross, and to hold it in my hand as a strong shield of de- 
fence ; of being crucified in everything, and of labouring to attain all that is of the 
highest perfection.’ During the night she had three visions ; in the first of which 
Jesus seemed to enter her heart, and to cast out of it what the saint, in her humility, 
calls ‘ earthly things, begrimed with self-love, and disgusting to the smell,—such as 
human respects, and all imperfections that could impede my advancement.’ In the 
two following visions he seemed to adorn her soul with rich furniture, which he told 
her were his own divine merits, given to her as her dowry. When the time of com- 
munivn arrived, she felt herself more than ever inflamed with heavenly love. As 
she approached the altar she heard the angels singing in sweetest melody, Veni 
Sponsa Christi; then, being wrapt out of her senses, she beheld two magnificent 
thrones—that on the right hand, of gold, decorated with the most splendid jewels, 
whereupon was seated our blessed Lord, with his wounds shining brighter than the 
sun; the other formed of alabaster of purest whiteness, and brilliant with gems, and 
thereon was seated our blessed lady, in a white mantle of surpassing richness, who 
besought her son to hasten his marriage. Innumerable were the multitudes of the 
heavenly court, in the midst whereof were the holy virgins, St. Catherine and St. 
Rose ; the former of whom intimated to Veronica what she was to do in that most 
august solemnity. ‘They conducted her slowly tothe thrones, and at the foot thereof 
put upon her over her religious habit various robes, cach surpassing the other in 
splendour. As she approached the throne of Christ, whose garments she knows not 
she says how to describe, she beheld in each of his wounds a beautiful gem ; but 
from that in his side, which was open, rays more bright than the sun darted on every 
side. In it she seemed to perceive the nuptial ring. When he raised up his hand 
to bless her, he intoned the words, ‘ Veni Sponsa Christi ;’ and our lady, with the 
whole court taking them up continued, ‘ Accipe coronam, quam tibi Dominus pre- 
paravit in wternum.’ St. Catherine then took off her rich attire, leaving only her 
religious habit, to shew (the saint intimates) its value in the eyes of God, being 
allowed to appear in that glorious assembly. After remaining in this dress for a 
short time, our Lord made a sign to his blessed mother to clothe her with the nuptial 
garment. It was a magnificent mantle, covered with gems, and appeared of different 
colours. Our lady gave it to St. Catherine, who put it upon Veronica, and placed 
her between the two thrones; then, feeling herself more than ever pierced with love, 
she saw our Lord take the ring out of his side and give it to his mother, ‘ This 
ring,’ she writes, ‘shone with splendour. It appeared to me to be made of gold, 
but all wrought in enamel, which formed in the stone a name of the good Jesus...... 
From time to time I gave looks of love towards my Lord, and seemed to address 
him, urging him to the espousals.?. The heavenly queen commanded her to 
streteh out her hand to St. Catherine, which Jesus took ; ‘ and at that moment,’ she 
writes, 1 felt myself united more closely than ever with him. Together with Mary, 
ever blessed, he placed the ring upon my finger, and then blessed it.’ For that instant 
heaven again resounded with the songs of the angelic choir, after which her divine 
spouse gave her new rules of perfection, which were, she tells us, to remain wholly 
dead to her own will, and to live as if there were none else in the world but himself 
and her own soul ; that she should increase her fasting, and be more rigorous in her 
mortifications, and crucified in everything. During this he told her he would be 
entirely hers. 
_ “ Thus ended this mystic ceremony of her espousals; all of which she saw (she 
informs us) with the eyes of the soul, not of the body. She adds that nearly at every 
communion the same marriage was renewed, and that the ring remained upon her 
finger, and on communion days seemed to be pressed tighter round it. It was seen 
also by the nuns several times ; and sister Mary Spaciani attests that she saw it once 
during her noviciate, distinctly with her own eyes. ‘ It was like a circle all round 
the ring finger,’ to use her own words, ‘ at the very spot on which the ring is usually 
worn, Above it was like a raised gem of about the size of a pea, of a vermilion 
colour’.........When T addressed her on such occasions, she never gave me an answer 
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to the point; but the most wonderful circumstance is, that when I looked at her 
hand a few hours afterwards, the mark was gone, and the gem in like manner had 
disappeared ; and then she answered every question I put to her correctly.” 

Comment is needless. Let it be considered that in these extracts 
the writer does not betray the secrets of the confessional, does not 
select acknowledged sins and lamented infirmities, is not holding up 
to reproach the sullied garments of Christ’s church which hath lien 
among the pots. No, these are her glorious apparel, these her gold 
and silver plumes, these at the least are the fine linen which is the 
righteousness of her saints. It is not, that notwithstanding all this she 
hopes they are safe; it is because of this that they are canonized ; 
because of this that it has been deemed advisable to publish their 
«« ives and virtues’’ in New Bond Street. 
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AN ACY TO FACILITATE THE MERGER OF TITHES IN LAND. 
ANNO PRIMO ET SECUNDO VICTORIA REGINEZ.—CAP. LXIV. 


[4th August, 1838.] 

687 W.4.c. 71, s. 71. — Persons having the power of appointment over tithes 
mau merye them in the land. 
Wuereas by an act passed in a session of parliament of the sixth and seventh 
years of the reign of his late majesty King William the Fourth, intituled 
‘An Act for the Commutation of Tithes in England and Wales,” it was 
(amongst other things) provided that it should be lawful for any person seised 
in possession of an estate in fee simple or fee tail of any tithes, or rent-charge 
in lieu of tithes, by any deed or declaration under his hand and seal, to be 
made in such form as the tithe commissioners for England and Wales should 
approve, and to be confirmed under their seal, to release, assign, or otherwise 
dispose of the same so that the same might be absolutely merged and extin- 
guished in the freehold and inheritance of the lands on which the same should 
have been charged. And whereas it is expedient that the aforesaid provision 
should be extended in manner hereinafter mentioned: be it therefore enacted 
by the Queen's most excellent majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this present parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, that from and after the passing 
of this act it shall be lawful for any person or persons who shall, either alone 
or together, be seised of or have the power of acquiring or disposing of the fee 
simple in possession of any tithes, or rent-charge in lieu of tithes, by any deed 
or declaration under his or their hand and seal or hands and seals, to be made 
in such form as the tithe commissioners for England and Wales shall approve, 
and to be confirmed under their seal, to convey, appoint, or otherwise dispose 
of the same, so that the same may be absolutely merged and extinguished in 
the freehold and inheritance of the lands out of or on which the same shall 
have been issuing or charged; and every such deed or declaration as aforesaid 
shall be valid and effectual for the purpose aforesaid, although the same may 
not be executed or made in the manner or with the formalities or requisites 
which if this act had not been passed would have been essential to the validity 
of any instrument by which such person or persons could have acquired or 
disposed of the fee simple in possession of such tithes, or rent-charge in lieu 
of tithes. 
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Decds not chargeable with duty. 


II. And be it enacted, that no deed or declaration authorized by this act for 
the merging of tithes shall be chargeable with any stamp duty. 


Where tithes and the lands charged therewith are settled to same uses, the tenant 
Sor life may cause them to merge in the land. 


III. And be it enacted, that in all cases where tithes, or rent-charge in lieu 
of tithes, and the lands out of which the same are payable, are both settled to 
the same uses, it shall be lawful for any person in possession of an estate for 
life in both such lands and tithes, or rent-charge in lieu of tithes, by any deed 
or declaration under his hand and seal, to be made in such form as the said 
commissioners shall approve, and to be confirmed under their seal, to release, 
assign, or otherwise dispose of such tithes or rent-charge, so that the same 
may be absolutely merged and extinguished in the freehojd and inheritance of 
the lands out of which such tithes shall have been issuing or on which such 
rent-charge shall have been charged. 


Tithes may be merged in copyhold lands. 


1V. And whereas doubts have been entertained whether, according to the 
true construction of the said act, any tithes, or rent-charge in lieu of tithe, can 
be merged in lands of copyhold tenure, and it is expedient that such doubts 
should be removed; be it therefore declared and enacted, that the provisions 
in the said act and this act contained as to the merger of any tithe, or rent- 
charge in lieu of tithe, shall be deemed and taken to extend to all lands, being 
copyhold of inheritance or copyhold for lives, or of any other tenure what- 
soever. 

Meaning of words, “ person,” “ lands,” “ tithes.” 

V. And be it enacted, that in the construction and for the purposes of this 
act the several words “ person,” ‘‘ lands,” and “ tithes” shall respectively 
mean and include whomsoever and whatsoever the same words would have 
meant and included if the enactment hereinbefore made had been contained 
in the said recited act. instead of this act. 


Limits of act. 
VI. And be it enacted, that this act shall extend only to England and 
Wales. 
Act may be altered this session. 
VII. And be it further enacted, that this act may be amended, altered, or 
repealed by any act or acts to be passed in this present session of parliament. 


ae a 


AN ACT TO EXPLAIN AND AMEND THE ACTS FOR THE COMMU- 
TATION OF TITHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


ANNO SECUNDO ET TERTIO VICTORIE REGINE. — CAP. LX. 
[17th August, 1839.] 


647 W.4.c. 71. 1 Viet. c. 69. 14 2 Vict. c. 64. — On merger of tithes 
or rent-charge, the charges thereon to be charges on lands, 


W nereas an act was passed in the seventh year of the reign of his late ma- 
jesty King William the Fourth, intituled “ An Act for the Commutation of 
Tithes in England and Wales:” and whereas an act was passed in the first 
year of the reign of her present majesty to amend the recited act: and 
whereas an act was passed in the second year of the reign of her present ma- 
jesty, intituled “ An Act to facilitate the Merger of Tithes in Land :” and 
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whereas it is expedient to explain and amend the said acts in certain respects : 
be it therefore declared and enacted by the Queen’s most excellent majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Com- 
mons, in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
that in every case where any tithes or rent-charge shall have been or shall 
hereafter be released, assigned, or otherwise conveyed or disposed of under 
the provisions of the said acts, or any of them, or of this act, for merging or 
extinguishing the same, the lands in which such merger or extinguishment 
shall take effect shall be subject to any charge, incumbrance, or liability which 
lawfully existed on such tithes or rent-charge previous to such merger to the 
extent of the value of such tithes or rent-charge ; and any such charge, in- 
cumbrance, or liability shall have priority over any charge or incumbrance ex- 
isting on such lands at the time of such merger taking effect ; and such lands, 
and the owners thereof for the time being, shall be liable to the same remedies 
for the recovery of any payment and the performance of any duty in respect 
of such charge, incumbrance, or liability, or of any penalty or damages for 
nonpayment or nonperformance thereof respectively, as the said tithes or rent- 
charge, or the owner thereof for the time being, were or was liable to previous 
to such merger. 


Power for special apportionment of such charge on lands being of three times the 
value of the charge. 


II. And be it enacted, that every person entitled to exercise the powers for 
merger of tithes or rent-charge in land under the said acts, or any of them, 
or of this act, may, with the consent of the tithe commissioners for the time 
being, under their hands and seal of office, and of the person to whom the 
lands in which such merger or extinguishment shall take effect shall belong, 
either by the deed or other instrument or declaration by which such merger 
shall be effected, or by any separate deed, instrument, or declaration, to be 
made in such form as the commissioners shall approve, specially apportion the 
whole or any part of any such charge, incumbrance, or liability affecting the 
said tithes or rent-charge so merged or extinguished, or proposed to be merged 
or extinguished in such lands, upon the same or any part thereof, or upon any 
other lands of such person held under the same title and for the same estate 
in the same parish, or upon the several closes or portions of such lands, or ac- 
cording to an acreable rate or rates upon lands of different quality, in such 
manner and proportion, and to the exclusion of such of them, as the person 
intending to merge the same, with such consent as aforesaid, may by any such 
deed, instrument, or declaration direct. Provided always, that no land shall 
be so exclusively charged unless the value thereof shall in the opinion of the 
said commissioners be at least three times the value of the amount of the 
charge, incumbrance, or liability charged or intended to be charged thereon, 
over and above all other charges and incumbrances, if any, affecting the 
same. 


Name of each occupier, and sum charged on him, to be specified by assessor, on 
notice from owner. 


III. And be it enacted, that the assessor or collector of any rate or tax 
shall, within forty day after the receipt of a notice in writing signed by any 
landowner or titheowner interested therein, specify in his assessment made for 
the purpose of collecting and levying such rate or tax the names of the several 
occupiers of tithes, lands, and tenements subject to such rate or tax, as well 
as the sum assessed on the tithes, lands, or tenements held by each such 
occupier. 

Power of special apportionment on tithes or rent-charge. 


IV. And be it enacted, that where the whole of the great tithes, or the 
whole of the small tithes, or the respective rent-charges in lieu thereof, shall 
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be lawfully subject to any such charge, incumbrance, or liability, and the per- 
son entitled to such tithes or rent-charge respectively shall be desirous of ap- 
portioning such charge, incumbrance, or liability respectively exclusively upon 
any part of such tithes or rent-charge, although such person has not the 
power or does not intend to merge the same under the said acts or this act, 
such person may, with the like consent of the said commissioners, and in such 
manner as they shall see fit and prescribe, and also with the consent of the 
bishop of the diocese, specially apportion such charge, incumbrance, or lia- 
bility respectively upon any part or portion of the tithes or rent-charge re- 
spectively subject thereto, not being in the opinion of the said commissioners 
less than three times the value of the said charge, incumbrance, or liability, 
or of such part thereof as shall be so apportioned thereon, or intended so 
to be. 


Expenses of special apportionment to be borne by parties applying for same. 


V. And be it enacted, that in every such case of special apportionment the 
costs and expenses of or incident thereto shall be borne by the party at whose 
instance the same shall have been made, and shall be recoverable as other 
costs of apportionments are recoverable under the provisions of the said re- 
cited acts, or either of them, or of this act. 


Tithes and rent-charge of glebe may be merged. 


VI. And be it declared and enacted, that the provisions of the said acts and 
this act for merger or extinguishment of tithes or rent-charge instead of tithes 
in the lands out of which such tithes shall have been issuing, or whereon 
such rent-chiarge shall be fixed, do and shall extend to glebe or other land, in 
all cases where the same and the tithes or rent-charge thereof shall belong to 
the same person in virtue of his benefice, or of any dignity, office, or appoint- 
ment held by him. 


Provision for deducting value of tithes and rent-charge from arbitrary fines in 
cases of merger in copyholds, 1 & 2 Vict. c. 64, s. 4. 


VII, And be it enacted, that in every case of merger of tithes or rent-charge 
issuing out of land of copyhold tenure, and subject to arbitrary fine, it shall 
be lawful for the said commissioners, on the application of the owner of such 
land, to ascertain, by such ways and means as they shall think fit, the annual 
value of the tithes or rent-charge so merged or intended to be merged; and 
the said commissioners shall in such case cause to be endorsed on the deed, 
declaration, or other instrument effecting such merger a certificate under their 
hands and seal, setting forth such annual value so ascertained; and in every 
case of future assessment of fine on the lands which before such merger were 
subject to such tithes or rent-charge, the parties entitled to such fine shall 
assess the same as if such lands were subject to the tithes or rent-charge of 
which the annual value shall be so endorsed ; and the production of such deed, 
declaration, or instrument of merger, or of a duplicate thereof, with such cer- 
tificate endorsed, or of an office copy of such deed, declaration, or instrument 
and certificate endorsed thereon, shall be sufficient evidence of the annual 
value of such tithes or rent-charge. 


Power to make award by way of supplement to parochial agreement in cases of 
Sraud, &c. 


VILL. And be it enacted, that, notwithstanding any thing in the said acts 
or any of them contained, in any case where a parochial agreement for rent- 
charge or for giving land instead of tithes, or any compulsory award, has been 
duly confirmed by the said commissioners, and it shall appear to them, at any 
yeriod before the confirmation of the apportionment of such rent-charge, that 
o reason of fraud, or by the omission or insertion through error of the tithes 
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or lands of any party thereto, or of the name of any person, whether as tithe- 
owner or landowner, who ought, or, as the case may be, who ought not, to 
have been party thereto, or any other manifest error, that such agreement or 
award would be unjust, and that if such fraud, omission, insertion, or other 
manifest error had not occurred the said commissioners would have come to a 
different conclusion in respect of such agreement or award, and would have 
declined to confirm or would have varied the same previous to such confirm- 
ation, it shall be lawful for the said commissioners, if they shall see fit, and in 
their sole discretion, but not otherwise, by a separate award to rectify such 
agreement or award in any of the matters aforesaid, in such manner as to 
them shall seem just; and all the provisions and powers of the recited acts 
relating to compulsory awards shall be applied in every such case, in respect 
of the matter so dealt with, in as full a manner as if no such agreement or 
award had been made, or as if the same were made in respect of a separate 
district. Provided always, that in every such separate award the matter so 
dealt with, and the grounds on which the commissioners shall have seen fit to 
make the same, shall be recited or otherwise set forth in the draft thereof, in 
addition to the other particulars required by the said acts, or any of them, to 
be set forth in compulsory awards ; and every such award shall, in the notice 
of meeting for hearing objections thereto, be called a separate award by wa 


of supplement to the parochial agreement or award in the parish to whic 
such separate award relates. 


Power after award to make parochial agreement for Easter-offerings, §c. 
6&7 W.4.c. 71, s. 90. 


IX. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful, at any time before the con- 
firmation of any apportionment after a compulsory award in any parish, for 
the landowners and titheowners, having such interest in the lands and tithes 
of such parish as is required for the making a parochial agreement, to enter 
into a parochial agreement for the commutation of Easter-offerings, mortu- 
aries, or surplice fees, or of the tithes of fish’or fishing, or mineral tithes ; and 
all the provisions, conditions, limitations, and powers of the said recited acts, 
or any of them, relating to parochial agreements, so far as the same shall in 
the judgment of the commissioners be applicable to the subject of the proposed 
commutation, shall be observed and applied in every such case as if no pre- 
vious award had been made; and every such agreement may fix the period at 
which the rent-charge to be paid under such agreement shall commence, but 
so nevertheless that the same and the subsequent payments thereof shall be 
made on some day fixed for the payment of the rent-charge awarded in such 
parish, and shall be recoverable from time to time by the means provided in 
the said acts, or either of them, for the recovery of the rent-charges in the 
said parish. 


Power to fix commencement of rent-charge. 


X. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the commissioners in any 
compulsory award, or by any supplementary award, in cases where the parties 
shall not have fixed the same by parochial agreement, as under the said se- 
condly-recited act is provided, to fix, or where the commissioners shall not 
have so fixed for the landowners and tithe-owners having such an interest in 
the land and tithes of any parish as is required for making a parochial agree- 
ment to enter into a supplementary agreement for fixing, such sum as to them 
respectively shall seem fit to be paid in consideration of the time (if any) 
which may intervene between the termination of any previous agreement or 
composition for the payment of tithe and the time at which the rent-charge 
shall commence, either under such compulsory award’ or parochial agreement 
where the same shall have been previously made, and also for the said com- 
missioners by their said award to fix, or for the landowners and titheowners 
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having such interest in the lands and tithes of any parish as is required for 
the making a parochial agreement, at any time after such award, and before 
the confirmation of the apportionment, to enter into a supplementary agreement 
for fixing the period at which the rent-charge to be paid under such award 
shall commence, in like manner and subject in both cases to the like conditions 
as are provided in the secondly-recited act, enabling parties to agree to pay 
any such sum, or to fix the period at which any rent-charge shall com- 
mence. 


Fired rent-charge may be substituted for contingent rent-charge on lands 
partially exempt. 6&7 W.4.c. 71,5. 71. 


XI. And be it enacted, that where lands are exempted from the payment of 
tithes, or of rent-charge instead of tithes, whilst in the occupation of the 
owner of such lands, by reason of having been parcel of the possessions of 
any privileged order, it shall be lawful for the respective owners of the said 
lands and tithes or rent-charge, by the parochial agreement for the rent- 
charge, or by a supplemental agreement in cases where the parochial agree- 
ments or any award shall have been confirmed by the said commissioners, to 
be made in such form as the commissioners shall direct or approve, to agree 
to the payment, or for the commissioners in the case of a compulsory award, 
with the consent of the respective owners of the said lands and tithes, to 
award the payment of a fixed and continuing rent-charge, without regard to 
the change of occupation or manurance of such lands, equivalent in value, 
according to the judgment of the commissioners, to such contingent rent- 
charge ; and such lands shall, from the date of the confirmation by the com- 
missioners of such parochial agreement or supplemental agreement or award, 
as the case may be, or from such date as shall be fixed by the parties, with 
the approval of the said commissioners, in any such agreement or supple- 
mental agreement, be subject to such fixed rent-charge instead of the con- 
tingent tithes or rent-charge to which such lands were subject previous to 
ak agreement or supplemental agreement or award being made; and every 
such fixed rent-charge shall from such period respectively be paid and re- 
coverable by the means provided in the said acts, in like manner as if the 
same had been the rent-charge originally fixed in any parochial agreement or 
award in respect of the said tithes. 


Provisions of 6 § 7 W. 4. ¢. 71, 83.43 and 71, for substituting fired rent-charge 
extended to crown lands, 


XII. And whereas certain crown lands, by reason of their being of the 
tenure of ancient demesne or otherwise, are exempted from payment of tithes 
whilst in the tenure, occupation, or manurance of her majesty, her tenants, 
farmers, or lessees, or their under-tenants, as the case may be, but become 
subject to tithes when aliened or occupied by subjects not being tenants, 
farmers, or lessees of the crown, and doubts have arisen how far the provi- 
sions of the said first-recited act relating to lands heretofore parcel of the pos- 
sessions of any privileged order, or in the nature of glebe, or otherwise in like 
manner privileged and partially exempt, are applicable to such crown lands; 
be it declared and enacted, that all and every the said provisions of the said 
first-recited act do extend to such crown lands, and that the provision lastly 
in this act contained for substituting a fixed rent-charge instead of a con- 
tingent rent-charge-on lands partially exempt from tithes shall extend and be 
applicable to such crown lands as aforesaid: provided always, that no such 
fixed rent-charge shall be substituted instead of such contingent rent-charge 
on such crown lands without the consent of the persons or officers who are 
by the said first-recited act respectively required to be substituted in cases of 
of commutation of tithes where the ownership of lands or tithes is vested in 
her majesty. 
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Provision for tithes of Lammas lands, &c. 


XIII. And whereas large tracts of land called Lammas lands are in the oc- 
cupation of certain persons during a portion of the year only, and are liable to 
the tithes of the produce of the said lands increasing and growing thereon 
during such occupation, and at other portions of the year are in the occupation 
of other persons, and in their hands liable to different kinds of tithes arising 
from the agistment, produce, or increase of cattle or stock thereon; and by 
reason of such change of occupation such last-mentioned tithes cannot be 
commuted for a rent-charge issuing out of or fixed upon the said lands, and 
the said recited acts are thereby rendered inoperative in the several parishes 
where such Lammas lands lie: and whereas the said acts are in like manner 
inoperative in certain cases where a personal right of commonage, or a right 
of common in gross, is vested in certain persons by reason of inhabitancy or 
occupation in the parish where any common may lie, or by custom or 
vicinage, but without having such right of common so annexed or appurte- 
nant to or arising out or in respect of any lands on which any rent-charge 
could be fixed instead of the tithes of the cattle or stock, or their produce, in- 
crease, or agistment, on such common, annexed to such personal right; for 
remedy thereof be it enacted, that in every case where by reason of the peculiar 
tenure of such lands, and the change during the year of the occupiers thereof, 
or of such right of commonage, a rent-charge cannot, in the judgment of the 
said commissioners, be fixed on the said lands in respect of cattle and stock 
received and fed thereon, or of the produce and increase of such cattle and 
stock, at such portion of the year as the said lands are thrown open, or where 
such right of commonage alone exists, it shall be lawful for the parties inter- 
ested in such lands or commons and the tithes thereof in the case of a parochial 
agreement, or for the commissioners in the case of a compulsory award, in 
every such parochial agreement or award respectively, or by any supplemental 
agreement in the nature of a parochial agreement, or by a supplemental award, 
as the case may be, where any parochial agreement or award has been already 
made, to fix a rent-charge instead of the tithes of such Lammas land or com- 
mons, to be paid during the separate occupation thereof by the separate occu- 
piers, in like manner as other rent-charges are fixed by the said acts or any of 
them, and to declare in such agreement or award, or supplemental agreement 
or award, as the case may be, such a sum or rate per head to be paid for each 
head of cattle or stock turned on to such Lammas land or commons by the 
parties entitled to the occupation thereof after the same shall have been so 
thrown open, or by the parties entitled to such right of commonage as afore- 
said ; and every such sum shall be ascertained and fixed upon a calculation of 
the tithes received in respect of such last-mentioned occupation or right for 
the period and according to the provisions for fixing rent-charges in the said 
recited acts, and shall be due and payable by the owner of such cattle or stock 
on the same being first turned upon such lands or commons, and shall be re- 
coverable by the persons entitled thereto by distress and impounding of the 
cattle or stock in respect of which such sum shall be due, in like manner as 
cattle are distrained and impounded for rent, and be subject to the same pro- 
visions as to distress and replevin of the same as are by law provided in cases 
of distress for rent: provided always, that nothing herein contained shall ex- 
tend to Lammas lands where no tithes or payments instead of tithes have been 
taken during the seven years ending at Christmas one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-five in respect of the cattle or stock received and fed thereon, or of 
the produce and increase of such cattle or stock at such portion of the year as 
the said lands are thrown open. 


Rent-charge in respect of tithes of common appurtenant to be a charge on the allot- 
ments made in respect of the lands to which right of common attached. 


XIV. And whereas in certain cases of commons hereafter to be inclosed 
allotments may be made in respect of tenements and hereditaments to which 
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a right of going on such common is appendant or appurtenant, the tithes 
whereof would be chargeable on the tenements or hereditaments in respect of 
which such allotments may be made, and such tenements or hereditaments 
are not of themselves an adequate security for the rent-charge to be fixed in 
respect of such tithes ; be it therefore declared and enacted, that in every such 
case the rent-charge to be fixed instead of such tithes shall be a charge upon 
and recoverable out of any allotments to be in future made in respect of such 
rights, as well as upon such tenements or hereditaments in respect of which 
such allotments are made, and by the same ways and means as are provided 
for the recovery of rent-charges by the said acts or any of them, or this act. 


Recited acts extended to collegiate bodies, §:c., notwithstanding restraining 
statute. 13 Eliz. c, 10. 


XV. And be it declared and enacted, that all the provisions in the recited 
acts or any of them in any way relating to or enabling the pulling down or 
sale of barns and buildings generally used for housing tithes paid in kind, and 
the sale of the materials and the site thereof, either with or without any farm 
buildings or homesteads thereto belonging, and for the conveyance and deli- 
very thereof, and for securing the consideration money for the benefit of the 
persons thereunto entitled, shall apply to and may be made available by any 
corporate body or person, whether as trustees or otherwise, by any master 
and fellows of any college, dean and chapter of any cathedral or collegiate 
church, master or guardian of any hospital, parson, vicar, or any other having 
any spiritual or ecclesiastical living, being seised or possessed of any such 
barns or buildings, or the site thereof, notwithstanding anything in a certain 
statute made in the thirteenth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, for 
making void fraudulent deeds made by spiritual persons to defeat their suc- 
cessors of remedy for dilapidations, or in any other statute. 


6 & 7 W.4.c. 71.8 77. extended to corporate and collegiate bodies. 


XVI. And be it declared and enacted, that so much of the said acts o1 any 
of them as enables any owner of a particular estate in lands or tithes to charge 
so much of the expenses of the commutation as is defrayed by him, or any 
part thereof, and the interest thereon, upon the lands whereof the tithes are 
commuted, or upon the rent-charge to be received by him instead of such 
tithes respectively, shall in like manner extend and be applicable to and may 
be made available by any corporate body or person, master or fellows of any 
college, dean and chapter of any cathedral or collegiate church, master or 
guardian of any hospital, parson, vicar, or any other having any spiritual or 
other ecclesiastical living, and whether seised in fee or for a limited estate in 
such lands, tithes, or rent-charge, anything in the said statute of Queen Eliza- 
beth, or any other restraining statute, or in the tenure by which such lands, 
tithes, or rent-charge respectively are holden, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, but so nevertheless that the charge upon such lands or rent-charge respec- 
tively shall be lessened in every year following such commutation by one- 
twentieth part at least of the whole original charge thereon. 


Colleges and corporations aggregate may charge expenses on other lands than those 
in respect of which such expenses are incurred. 


XVII. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for any ecclesiastical cor- 
poration aggregate, or any collegiate body, with the consent of the said commis- 
sioners testified under their hands and seal, to charge with the amount of the 
expenses of commuting the tithes of any lands of which they are owners, or 
any 2 sam of such expenses, with interest thereon, on any other lands holden 
by them to the same uses or on the same trusts as the lands in respect of 
which such expenses were incurred, but so nevertheless that the charge upon 
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such lands shall be lessened in every year following by one-twentieth part at 
the least of the whole original charge thereon, 


For recovery of expenses of apportionment. 

XVIIT. And be it enacted, that payment of the expenses of or incident to 
making any apportionment, or any other expenses which the said commis- 
sioners are authorized and may have ordered or may order to be paid by any 
owner of lands under and by virtue of the recited acts, or any of them, or this 
act, may been forced by the same ways and means as payment of rent-charge in 
arrear may be enforced under the provisions of the said acts or either of them, 


Extension of 6 & 7 W. 4. c. 71. ss. 29, 62. for giving land in lieu of tithes. 


XIX. And be it enacted, that so much of the said first-recited act as enables 
any landowner, either by parochial agreement or individually, to give land 
instead of tithes or rent-charge at any time before the confirmation of any 
instrument of apportionment, shall be and the same is hereby extended, and 
the powers and provisions for that purpose may be exercised in every such 
case at any time, as well after as before such confirmation of the apportion- 
ment as aforesaid, during the continuance of the commission constituted and 
with the consent of the commissioners appointed and acting under the said 
first-recited act. 


Lands taken by ecclesiastical titheowners instead of tithes to vest absolutely in them, 


XX. And be it enacted, that in any case where any land shall have been 
or shall hereafter be taken by any ecclesiastical titheowner under any agree- 
ment for the commutation of any tithes, or for giving land instead of any rent- 
charge, under the recited acts, or any of them, or this act, such land shall 
upon the confirmation of such agreement vest absolutely in such titheowner 
and his successors, free from all claims of any person or oe corporate, and 
without being thereafter subject to any question as to any right, title, or claim 
thereto, or in any manner affecting the same; and the commissioners shall 
cause to be inserted in or endorsed upon every such agreement the amount of 
the rent-charge instead of which such land was given, and the lands upon 
which the same was chargeable ; and every person who if this act had not 
been made would have been entitled to recover any such land given instead of 
rent-charge, or any rents or profits issuing out of such land, shall be entitled 
to recover against the party or parties giving such land instead of tithes or 
rent-charge, his, her, or their heirs, executors, or administrators, by way of 
damages, in an action on the case, such compensation as he or she may be 
entitled to for any loss thereby sustained ; and such damages, and all costs 
and expenses awarded to the plaintiff in such action, shall forthwith attach 
upon and be payable out of the lands exonerated by such agreement. 


Corporations, trustees, and feoffees to charitable uses may convey lands. 


XXI. And be it enacted, that all agreements and other assurances which 
shall be made for the purpose of effecting the taking of land instead of rent- 
charge under the provisions of the said recited acts, or any of them, or this 
act, shall be valid and effectual for the purpose of vesting an estate of inhe- 
ritance as to such lands in such ecclesiastical titheowner and his successors, 
notwithstanding the same be made by any corporation sole or aggregate, or 
any trustees or feoffees for charitable purposes, otherwise restrained from or 
incapable of making any such valid conveyance or assurance. ; 


Apportionments may be confirmed though commissioners not satisfied of accuracy 
of maps. 7 W.4. & 1 Vict.c. 69, 8. 1. 


XXII. And be it enacted, that the provisions and conditions of the said 
secondly-recited act, whereby the said commissioners are enabled to confirm 
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any instrument of voluntary apportionment, although they shall not be satis- 
fied of the accuracy of any map or plan annexed thereto, or that the several 
quantities of land specified in such apportionment or agreement are therein 
truly stated, shall extend to enable the commissioners, if they shall think fit, 
to confirm any compulsory apportionments to which any existing map or 
plan, agreed to be adopted at a parochial meeting, shall be annexed, although 
the said commissioners shall not be satisfied of the accuracy of such map or 
plan, or that the several quantities of land specified in such apportionment are 
truly stated in such map or plan. 


Expenses of apportionment to be borne in certain cases as commissioners may 
direct. 6&7 W. 4... 71. 88. 12, 74, 75. 


XXIII. And whereas in and by the said first-recited act the words “ land- 
owner” or “ titheowner,” or ‘‘ owner of lands” or ‘ owner of tithes,” are de- 
fined to mean and include every person who shall be in the actual possession 
or receipt of the rents or profits of any lands or tithes, except (amongst other 
exceptions) any tenant for life or lives, or for years, holding under a lease or 
agreement for a lease on which a rent of not less than two-thirds of the clear 
yearly value of the premises therein shall have been reserved, and that with- 
out regard to the real amount of interest of such person; and in every case in 
which any tithes or lands shall have been leased or agreed to be leased to any 
person for life or lives, or for years by any lease or agreement for a lease on 
which a rent |. .s than two-thirds of the clear yearly value of the premises 
comprised therein shall have been reserved, the person in receipt of such 
rent shall, jointly with the person liable to the payment thereof, be 
deemed for the purposes of the said act to be the owner of such tithes or 
lands: and whereas certain allowances and expenses to surveyors and tithe- 
valuers necessary for making any award, and all other expenses of or incident 
to making an award, are by the said recited acts or some of them directed to 
be paid by the landowners and titheowners interested in the said award, in 
such proportion, time, and manner as the commissioners or assistant commis- 
sioners shall direct ; and the expenses of or incident to making any apportion- 
ment are by the said first-recited act to be paid by owners of lands in rateable 
proportions to the sums charged on the said lands in lieu of tithes by such 
apportionment: and whereas cases have occurred and may occur where by 
reason of the rent reserved in certain leases or agreements for leases not being 
less than two-thirds of the clear yearly value of the premises thereby demised 
or agreed to be demised at the date or time of coming into operation of such 
leases or agreements, but which premises are at the time of putting in force 
the provisions of the said recited acts of improved yearly value, so that the 
rent originally reserved or agreed for is less than two-thirds thereof, but by 
the operation of the said recited words, as defined in the said first-recited act 
as aforesaid, such expenses, or a part thereof, would, under the said acts, be 
chargeable on the original lessor or original lessee, and not on the intermediate 
or sub-lessors or lessees whose beneficial interest in the said lands and tithes, 
or rent-charge in lieu of tithes, is proposed to be or has been dealt with under 
the said recited acts, or some or one of them, or this act : and whereas certain 
other cases have occurred and may occur in which it is expedient that the 
commissioners should be empowered to vary and fix the proportion of the ex- 
penses of apportionment, including therein the expenses of or incident to the 
map or plan annexed thereto, and the copies thereof, between the owners of 
the lands affected thereby, as such owners are defined in the said first-recited 
act as aforesaid, and according to such principles as to the said commissioners 
shall seem just and equitable ; be it therefore declared and enacted, that, not- 
withstanding anything in the said acts or any of them contained, it shall be 
lawful for the commissioners, in such cases as they may deem it just and 
equitable, to order and direct that such expenses of or incident to any award, 
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or any part thereof, shall be borne and paid in such proportion and manner, 
by and amongst the persons interested in the lands, tithes, or rent-charge 
respectively dealt with in such award, and that such expenses of or incident 
to any apportionment, or any part thereof, shall be borne and paid by and 
amongst the persons interested in the lands, in such proportions and manner 
respectively as the said commissioners shall direct; and such expenses, and 
every or any part thereof, shall in every such case be recoverable in like man- 
ner as expenses, or the share thereof to be borne by any person, are or is 
recoverable under the provisions of the said first-recited act or this act. 


Award may be made of rent-charge to certain owners of tithes by general 
description. 6 § 7 W.4.c¢. 71. ss. 12, 21, 50. 

XXIV. And whereas in certain cases of compulsory award where tithes are 
held by one titheowner in different rights, or where by reason of owners of 
land having purchased or otherwise acquired such a beneficial interest in the 
tithes arising out of the same, for life or lives, or for years, as under the said 
provisions of the said first-recited act requires that such persons respectively 
should be dealt with and distinguished in such award as joint-owners with the 
lessor of or the person having the reversionary interest in such tithes, but great 
difficulties have arisen in distinguishing the sums payable to each such tithe- 
owner, as also in distinguishing the respective lands out of which the tithes 
accruing to any such titheowner, either as holding such tithes in different 
rights or as joint titheowner, arise, or whereon any several rent-charge should 
be awarded, and the completion of such award has been thereby impeded ; be 
it therefore declared and enacted, that in any such case it shall not be neces- 
sary in any such award to distinguish the lands or award a several rent-charge 
to each such owner of the tithes by name, or otherwise to distinguish such tithe- 
owner, but it shall be sufficient to award a gross rent-charge to such owner 
of tithes in different rights in respect of such tithes so held by him, or, 
as the case may be, to the original lessor of such tithes, or the person in 
whom the ultimate reversion thereof shall be, by his proper name and des- 


cription, and in any such case of joint-ownership to the several persons claim- ~ 


ing under him, and being so respectively joint-owners of such tithes, by such 
general terms and description as to the commissioners or assistant-commis- 
sioner making such award shall seem fit: provided always, that the name of 
each such titheowner, and the lands out of which his respective tithes, or the 
portion of such gross rent-charge instead of such tithes, shall respectively 
accrue or issue, shall be distinguished in the instrument of apportionment 
made in pursuance of such award ; and every such titheowuner shall be as fully 
entitled to take, hold, and recover such portion of the rent-charge as shall be 
so apportioned in such instrument of apportionment, upon the several lands 
the tithes or rent-charge whereof are so held by him respectively, according to 
his respective term and interest in such tithes or the rent-charge, in as ample 
a manner as if such titheowner and lands had been respectively named and 
distinguished in such award under the provisions of the said first-recited act. 


Commissioners may adjourn meeting without attending to adjourn, 


XXV. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the said commissioners 
to adjourn any meeting by notice in writing under their hands or the hands 
of any two of them, to be affixed and published in manner provided for notices 
in the said firstly-recited act, without any commissioner or assistant-commis- 
sioner giving attendance for the purpose of making such adjournment. 


Provision for dividing* the tithe of fruit plantations in certain cases. 
XXVI. And be it enacted, that in case any of the lands in a parish the 
tithes whereof shall be in course of commutation under the provisions of the 
said first-recited act shall be orchards or fruit plantations, and notice in 
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writing, under the hands of any of the owners thereof whose interest therein 
shall not be less than two-thirds of the whole of the orchards and fruit plan- 
tations in such parish, shall be given to the valuers or commissioners or 
assistant-commissioner by whom any apportionment provided for by the said 
act shall be made at any time before the draught of such apportionment shall 
be framed, that the tithes thereof should be distinguished into two parts, the 
amount which shall be charged by any such apportionment upon the several 
orchards and fruit plantations in such parish shall be distinguished into two 
parts accordingly, and the same shall be called the ordinary charge and the 
extraordinary fruit charge ; and the extraordinary charge shall be a rate per 
imperial acre, and so in proportion for less quantities of ground, according to 
the discretion of the valuers or commissioners or assistant-commissioner by 
whom such apportionment shall be made as aforesaid. 


Newly-cultivated fruit plantations to be charged an additional sum. 


XXVII. And be it enacted, that all lands the tithes whereof shall have been 
commuted under the said act, which shall be situate within the limits of any 
parish in which an extraordinary fruit charge shall have been distinguished as 
aforesaid at the time of commutation, and which shall be newly cultivated as 
orchards or fruit plantations at any time after such commutation, shall be 
charged with an additional amount of rent-charge per imperial acre equal to 
the extraordinary fruit charge per acre in that parish: provided always, that 
no such additional amount shall be charged in respect of any plantation of 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, and filberts, or of any one or more of those 
fruits, during the first five years, and half only of such additional amount 
during each of the next succeeding five years, of such new cultivation thereof ; 
and that no such additional amount shall be charged in respect of any planta- 
tion of gooseberries, currants, and raspberries, or of any one or more of those 
fruits, during the first two years, and half only of such additional amount 
during each of the next succeeding two years, of such new cultivation thereof; 
and that no such additional amount shall be charged in respect of any mixed 
plantation of apples, pears, plums, cherries, or filberts, and of gooseberries, cur- 
rants, or raspberries, during the first three years, and half only of such addi- 
tional amount during each of the next succeeding three years, of such new 
cultivation thereof. 


Fruit plantations when displanted to be relieved from additional charge. 

XXVIII. And be it enacted, that all lands the tithes whereof shall have 
been commuted as aforesaid, which shall be situated within the limits of any 
parish in which an extraordinary fruit charge shall have been distinguished as 
aforesaid, and which shall cease to be cultivated as orchards or fruit planta- 
tions at any time after such commutation, shall be charged, after the thirty- 
first day of December next following such change of cultivation, only with the 
ordinary charge upon such lands. 


Provision for mixed plantations of hops and fruit. 

XXIX. Provided also, and be it enacted, that in case any lands within the 
limits of a parish in which an extraordinary fruit charge shall have been dis- 
tinguished as aforesaid shall have been or shall at any time be planted with 
fruit, and also with hops, the same shall, during the continuance of such 
mixed plantation of hops and fruit, be liable to the extraordinary hop charge 
only, or to the extraordinary fruit charge only, payable in respect of the same 
lands, not to both those charges ; and that the extraordinary charge to which the 
lands so planted shall be liable shall be the higher of the two for the time being. 


When land subject to rectorial and vicarial tithe, acreable rent-charge to be fixed. 


XXX. And be it enacted, that where any land liable to any such extra- 
ordinary charge for the tithes of a mixed plantation of hops and fruit shall at 
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the time of the commutation produce both rectorial and vicarial tithes payable 
to different persons the apportionment shall set out the same, distinguishing 
the amount of ordinary and extraordinary charge payable to each titheowner, 
and shall divide the whole acreable extraordinary charge between such tithe- 
owners, according to the quantity of land producing rectorial tithe, and the 
quantity producing vicarial tithe. 

Provision for future mixed plantations, 

XXXI. And be it enacted, that in all cases in which there shall be here- 
after mixed plantations of hops and of such fruit as aforesaid in any parish or 
district in which an extraordinary fruit charge shall have been declared, the 
rectorial and vicarial tithes whereof but for the commutation would have been 
aye to different owners, the extraordinary charge payable in respect of the 
tithes of such mixed plantation shall be divided between such owners in propor- 
tion to the extent of land occupied by that produce which would have paid 
tithes to each of them respectively: provided always, that payment of the 
share of each titheowner, when so ascertained, shall be taken to be subject to 
the provisions contained in the said first-recited act, and in this act, for lessen- 
ing the amount of extraordinary charge payable in respect of hop gardens and 
orchards respectively at the beginning of such cultivation. 


How the rent-charge for hops and fruit may be fixed in certain cases. 


XXXII. And be it enacted, that for the purpose of fixing any charge for 
the tithes of hops or fruit, or of any mixed plantation as aforesaid, the com- 
missioners may, if they see fit, assign the parish or lands, in respect of 
which due notice shall have been given, requiring the tithes thereof to be 
separately valued, as required by the said first-recited act, or any part or parts 
of such parish or lands, as a district under the provisions of the said act, and 
may fix a charge upon such lands in respect of the tithes of hops or fruit as 
the rent-charge to prevail and to be established in respect of the same, with- 
out specific reference in the award to any other parish or lands, but having 
regard, nevertheless, to the general amount of compositions which they shaJl 
find to have prevailed in other parishes of a similar description, and not to the 
money payments in the parish under consideration, or the value of the tithes 
in kind therein. 


Provision for giving effect to parochial agreements and proceedings thereon in 
certain cases of extraordinary charge. 

XXXIII. And be it enacted and declared, that the provisions of the said 
first recited act for distinguishing rent-charges apportioned upon lands culti- 
vated as hop grounds into two parts, and for relieving lands from and subject- 
ing the same to an extraordinary charge when ceased to be cultivated, and 
when newly cultivated as such respectively, shall be held to extend to paro- 
chial agreements already or hereafter made, and to the proceedings consequent 
thereupon, and to the lands discharged from tithes by virtue thereof ; and that 
every such agreement and proceeding, whereby any district has been or shall 
be assigned for establishing or distinguishing into two any rent-charge 
in respect of lands cultivated as aforesaid, shall be deemed valid, operative, and 
effectual for all the purposes of the said recited acts and of this act, and that 
every district assigned by virtue thereof shall be deemed a district duly as- 
signed, and every rent-charge created thereby a valid rent-charge for the like 


purposes. . 
For the settlement of disputes as to boundaries. 


XXXIV. And be it enacted, that in case there shall be any question be- 
tween any parishes or townships, or betwee any two or more landowners, 
touching the boundaries of such parishes or townships, or the lands of such 
landowners respectively, or if such parishes or townships or landowners shall 
be desirous of having such boundaries ascertained or a new boundary line 
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defined, it shall be lawful for the said commissioners, or any assistant-com- 
missioner, on the application in writing of a majority of not less than two- 
thirds in number and value of the landowners of such parishes or townships 
in the case of parochial or township boundaries, or on the like application of 
such two or more landowners in the case of boundaries between their lands, 
to deal with any dispute or question concerning such boundaries, and to ascer- 
tain, adjust, set out, and detine the ancient boundaries between such parishes 

or townships or the lands of such landowners respectively, or draw and define 
a new line of boundary, as they may see fit; and in every such case the 
powers and provisions of the said recited acts, ‘and of this act, so far as the 
same may, in the judgment of the said commissioners or assistant-commis- 
sioner respectively, be applicable, shall extend, and may be applied by them 
or him to such question; and the boundary line so ascertained or newly de- 
fined by the said commissioners or assistant-commissioner shall thencefor- 
ward be the boundary line of and between such parishes, townships, or lands 
of such landowners respectively for all purposes whatsoever : provided al- 
ways, that nothing in this provision contained shall extend to any boundary 
or part of a boundary being also the boundary line or part of the boundary 
line of any county, or to the boundary line of any copyhold or customary 
land, unless the consent in writing of the lord of the manor whereof such land 
is holden to such application being dealt with by the said commissioners or 
assistant-commissioner shall have been first sent to them or him for such pur- 
pose: provided also, that every such boundary line shall be duly set out and 
delineated on the map annexed to the schedule of appointment or upon a 
separate plan to be attached thereto, with proper descriptions and references, 

shewing in what respects such map so annexed to the apportionment is varied, 

and in what respect the several closes whereon any rent-charge is fixed are 
affected thereby ; and such map shall in every such case be deemed to be varied 
by such plan, and be as valid for all purposes as if the same had been 


originally drawn and sealed or certified by the said commissioners with such 
Variation. 


How qc stions of boundary removed before Que n's Bench are to be ae alt with, 


XXXAV. And be it enacted, that in every case in which any judgment or 
determination of the commissioners or of any assistant-commissioner re- 
specting the boundary of any parish, district, or lands, shall have been or shall 
be removed into the court of Queen’s Bench, it shall be lawful for the court 
to direct the triai of one or more feigned issues upon such points as the court 
shall think fit, and also to direct who shall be the plaintiff or plaintiffs, and 
who shall be the defendant or defendants on such trial, or determine the same 
in a summary manner, or otherwise to dispose of the question or questions in 
dispute, and to make such other rules and orders therein as to costs and all 
other matters as may appear to be just and reasonable. 


Commissioners may award costs of inquiry into boundaries, 


XXXVI. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the said commis- 
sioners and for such assistant-commissioner as aforesaid to order and direct 
that all reasonable costs, charges, and expenses already or hereafter to be in- 
curred by any parties interested in or about any inquiry into any boundary 
which the said commissioners or such assistant-commissioner are or is autho- 
rized to settle, shall be borne and paid in such proportion and manner by and 
amongst the several other parties interested therein (as well those who shall 
have signed a request to the tithe-commissioners that the said commissioners 
should inquire into and settle such boundaries, as every other person interested 
who shall, either personally, or by his or her counsel, attorney, or agent, ap- 
pear upon such inquiry before the said commissioners or before unk anaiat. 
commissioner) as the said commissioners or any such assistant-commissioner 
shall direct; and such costs, charges, and expenses, and every part thereof, 
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shall in every such case be recoverable in the like manner as expenses or the 
share thereof to be borne by any person are or is recoverable by the recited 
acts or this act. 


This act to be taken as part of 6 & 7 W. 4, ¢. 7. 


XXXVIT. And be it enacted, that this act shall be taken to be a part of the 
first-recited act for the commutation of tithes in England and Wales, and of 
the secondly-recited act for amending the same, and of the said thirdly-recited 
act to facilitate the merger of tithes; and that in the construction of this act, 
unless there be something in the subject or context repugnant to such con- 
struction, the several words used in this act shall have and bear the same in- 
terpretation as is given to such words respectively in the said recited acts, or 
either of them; and whenever a word importing the singular number or 
masculine gender only is used the same shall be understood to include and 
shall be applied to several persons or parties as well as one person or party, 
and females as well as males, and several matters or things as one matter or 
thing respectively, and the converse. 


Act may be amended or repealed. 


XXXVIIT. And be it enacted, that in this act may be amended or repealed 


by any act passed in this session of parliament. 


EXTRACT FROM THE CHARGE OF THE BISHOP OF MONTREAL, 
DELIVERED AT HIS PRIMARY VISITATION, COMPLETED LN 1838, 


REVEREND Bretruren,—aAt the time when I made my visitation of the lower 
province,* for the inspection of the churches and the contirmation of young 
persons who had been prepared for that rite, the late Bishop of Quebec was 
still living, and I was acting simply as his delegate. ‘his circumstance, to 
make no mention of some other considerations which conspired with it, ap- 
peared to me to dispense with the necessity, if not to forbid the propriety, of 
my calling together any portion of my brethren to receive the episcopal 
charge. 

The independent administration of the diocese having since passed into my 
hands, (although no appointment to the see of Quebec has taken place,) and 
the protraction of those negociations which were long ago sect on foot for the 
erection of a separate see at Toronto, and of which the speedier issue, if suc- 
cessful, would have withheld me from making the visitation of Upper Canada, 
having now decided me to leave that province no longer without the personal 
ministrations of the bishop, I have judged that it might be of mutual advan- 
tage that when thus engaged in completing the visitation, | should meet my 
brethren in a body at those different points in the enormous extent of this 
diocese, of which their convenience would indicate the choice. 

I have expressed the hope that our meeting may be of mutual advantage ; 
and although I wish to say as little as possible, | must here say something 
which personally regards myself. If I do not despair that, by the divine 
blessing, the advice which | am now about to offer, or other more familiar 











* In the beginning of 1837, and for the district of Gaspé, in the Gulph of St. 
Lawrence, in the summer of that year. , 

t They were assembled accordingly, for the tower province, at Quebee and Mon- 
treal. It was in compliance with the desire of some of the clergy themselves in 
Upper Canada,—a desire founded upon the obvious inconvenience of deliberating in 
two distinct bodies at a distance from each other, upon some matters in which it was 
necessary to come to one conclusion,—that the visitation of the whole province was 
fixed at}Toronto, instead of being held both at that place and at Kingston. 


Vou. XVI1.— October, 1839. 3.0 
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suggestions made during your stay, may be of use to you in the exercise of 
your duties, I certainly no less anticipate that I may derive benefit from the 
opportunity thus afforded of our taking sweet counsel together, and walking 
in the house of God as friends. I see among you those to whom I might say, 
I put thee in remembrance that thou stir up the ¢ gift of God which is in thee by the 
putling on of my hands, and who of course are young in the ministry ; but | 
pray you to believe that I am ready to receive help from all, and want all the 
help that I can receive. I scarcely need assure you that I am sensible how 
much I need your indulgence of judgment, and your prayers, that I may be 
guided and prospered in the task which has devolved upon feeble and un- 
worthy hands. You will not suspect that they are words of course which | 
use. I do not affect to deny that | have had some experience of ecclesiastical 
affairs, or that there are circumstances which give me an adaptation to cer- 
tain local peculiarities in the charge ; and if | were not conscious, in addition 
to these considerations, of possessing such general qualifications as enable me 
in some small measure to sustain the respectability of the office; above all, 
if I did not humbly trust that God ha: given me some concern for the grand 
objects of that as well as of other offices in the Christian ministry, | could not 
have been justified in accepting it; although if | had not done so, the church 
in Canada, from circumstances with which you are acquainted, would have 
been seen for an indefinite time without a bishop. But if I had reason to 
shrink beforehand from the charge, I do solemnly assure you that in the 
occupation of it I daily feel cause to tremble. 

Among the difficulties now attaching to the charge is one circumstance 
Which in another point of view would seem to be an eminent advantage— 
namely, that 1 have to take up and carry on the labours left to me by such a 
man as the Bishop of Quebec. It is not my purpose to enlarge upon the 
character of that devoted servant of the Lord, whose race, in our weak appre- 
hension, seems to have run out toosoon. Upwards of a year has now elapsed 
since his decease ; and in accordance with the voice which was lifted to lament 
him in every quarter where his name had been known, we have rendered our 
testimony, in different ways, to his zealin the cause of that Master for whom 
it was his glory tospend and to bespent. We all personally loved him ; many 
of us were specially obliged to him; and, for myself, I can truly say that his 
long and unvarying frie ‘nds ship for me is among the most treasured recollections 
of my life. But with such a name as he had, and so nobly earned, and with 
some advantages at his command which I do not possess, ‘he has bequeathed 
to me a task, in the execution of which you will feel that I can ask no fitter 
prayer from vou than that a portion of that spirit by which he was animated 
may be shed down upon me from the Father of lights. 

Upon this occasion of our first meeting as we now meet, it appears natural 
and proper that | should call upon you to contemplate with me for our own 
protit the actual state both of the church of England at large, and of that por- 
tion of it in particular which has been planted in the diocese of Quebec. ‘The 
position of the church, whether general or local, is in some points of view 
critical, and even alarming; and a very exact application may be made to the 
existing circumstances in which she is placed of the language used by an 
ancient father with reference to his own day upon the earth: ‘‘ The times are 
difficult: those who conspire against us are many ;” with the addition, as it 
respects too many of her professed adherents, of the words which follow,— 
“the genuine spirit of love has become extinct.”* Parties in the mother 
country, very widely at variance with each other upon the subject of religion, 
appear to have cast their heads together with one consent and to be confede- 
rate against her; and from the character of the times, these parties are ren- 


© Xaremos § xaughs, ol ewiBoudsvovtes wodAol 41) rig aydens yrtoiey ax6AwAa,—Chrys- 
ostom de Sacerdotio. 
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dered formidable in a way which the merits of their cause could never make 
them. The ruling powers at home, perhaps in many instances feeling or con- 
ceiving their position to be one in which they can only say non est ista nostra 
culpa sed temporum, are found scarcely to afford justice to interests which are 
identified with the cause of established authority and order, and the mainte- 
nance of what is venerable in human institutions ; and the ungenerous cry of 
those who have found their own opportunities of advancement or distinction 
in exciting odium against the church, aided by the unconsidered statements of 
others whose war against old prejudices is in fact the great prejudice of their 
own minds, has been allowed to prevail too far against claims which are at 
once legitimate in themselves and connected with the highest interests of man. 

In this diocese we have experienced our full share of the effect of these 
principles upon the prosperity and efficiency of the church. We have risen, 
indeed, by the divine blessing, since the church first assumed a consistent form 
under the auspices of one whom I forbear to name,—we have risen from very 
feeble beginnings to a state in which we now number considerably above 
a hundred clergymen, with many orderly and devout congregations. Yet 
constituted as we are an integral portion of the established church of England, 
we have, from unpropitious circumstances, been left to occupy in the eye of 
the world a dubious position, and to appear in an equivocal character; our 
claims still unsettled, and the support of our clergy partial, meagre, and pre- 
carious, to the infinite detriment of religion, and the manifest perpetuation of 
those very jealousies and contentions of which the apprehension has dictated 
this temporizing policy, but of which the existence is to be traced to the want 
of an avowed and decided maintenance of the church establishment as it was 
originally planned. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
ORDINATIONS. 


Arehbishop of Canterbury, in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace....... Sept. 22. 
Bishop of Llandaff, in the Cathedral Church of Llandaff............. Sept: 15. 


DEACONS, 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Addison, George A..... B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. ( Abp. of Canterbury, at 


Boone, Thomas, ( Lit.) the request of the Bp. 
Vicars, Johnstone, formerly of Trinity Dublin i of Newfoundland 

§ Llandat?, by let. dim. 

t= from Bp. of Chichester 
Burr, J. Hi. S............ BA. Christ Church Oxford Llandaff 


Ballard, John. .......... MA. Trinity Oxford 


. , , ' Llandaff, by let. dim. 
Estcourt, W. J. B...... mea. Balliol Oxford } om Ip. of Salisbury 
Morgan, Johnn......eceee St. David's Lampeter Llandaff’ 

Nicholl, Iltyd............ BeA. Exeter Oxford Llandaff 

? eae . Abp.of Canterbury, by let. 
Peat, Abraham.......... B.A. St. Peter's Camb. dimn. from Bp.of Winehes. 
Pearson, George C...... m.a. Christ Church Oxford Abp. of Canterbury 
Thomas, Kearsley TT... m.a. St. John'e Oxford Llandaff 
Williams, Edmund T.. s.a. Exeter Oxford Llandaff 

PRIESTS. 

Delmar, W. B......... Bea. St. John's Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 

Evans, William ........ St David's Lampeter Llandaff 


Evans, Evani.e..cccccoee BAe St. John’s Camb. Llandaff 
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Name, &c. Ordaining Bishop. 
Jenkins, Edward, (Lit.) Cowbridge Llandatf 
Lawrence, Christopher Senior, (Lit.) Cowbridge Liandafl 
Lewis, William Price, ( Lit.) Usk Liandatt 
Morgan, John Williams, ( Lit.) Cowbridge Llandafl 
Shephard, John Philip Reece, (Lit. ) Usk Llandatt 


The Bishop of Ely will hold an Ordination at Ely, on Sunday the Ist day of De- 
cember next. 

The Lord Bishop of Worcester will hold an Ordination on St. Thomas's day. 

‘The Lord Bishop of Hereford will bold his next Ordination on Sunday, Jan. 12, 1840. 





RESIGNATIONS, 
Name. Preferment, County. Diocese. Patron. 


pian: WR .c Barton Ilartshorn V., 2 era yee W.H. Bracebridge, 


w. Chetwode P.C. § Esq. 

: § Cressingham Magna 2 y,  ¢ 4, ; : ‘ 

Be BC csscseas OR Sahat R. 4 Norfolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
t.,w. Bodney R. 
. s ° re ‘ore’ ae , "Ce , * Y ° ‘ ’ 
Homfray, John.... > ; ; eee pees. Norwich Norwich  Corp.of Yarmouth 
a i ( 
, , ; Sti St. rnarc vs ¥ 4s . 

Majendie, G. J..... aie t. Bernard bw ilts Salisbury Earl Pembroke 

R ’ . W. H. P Carew’ 
Pole, Reginald..... Sheviocke R. Cornwall Exeter 5 Esq . 
Powell, W. F...... Stroud P.C, Glouces. Glouces. —_ Bp. of G1. & Br. 
Cripp, Charles..... Samptord Brett R. Somerset B.& W. Earl of Egremont 

CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Appleton, Robert......... Master of Reading Grammar School. 
Barnwell, Edward L.... The Head Mastership of Ruthin School. 
Chambers, ‘Thomas..... Head Master of the Royal Naval School. 
SEOUWUOOEL. B voccssedessess Minister of ‘Trinity Church, Maidstone, Kent. 
FONE 5 SF scsescersccscsseses Wrockwardine District Church, Salop. 
Molesworth, lk. N..... Chaplain of the Isle of Thanet Union. 
Norman, Hen:y........ Sunday Evening Lecturer at Newport, Salop. 
Paddon, Thomas........ Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Leeds. 
Perkins, Sa ee One of the City Lecturers of Oxford. 
We OE, 6S censccssccnsis » Domestic Chaplain to the Marchioness of Northampton. 


» . . - . . . . 
Recent Appointments in the . Irchdeaconry of Richmond, tn the Diocese of Chester, 
by James Tuomas Law, Commissary. 


Wilson, Roger Carus... Assistant-Commissary and Vice-Dean of the Decanal District 
of Preston. 

Pedder, James........... Ditto Ditto Chureh Town. 

Manby, John........... Litto Ditto North Lancaster, 

Mackreth, Thomas.... Ditto Ditto South Lancaster. 

Hudson, John........... Ditto Ditto Kendal. 

Fisher, John Hutton... Ditto Ditto Kirkby Lonsdale. 

Stonard, John.......... Ditto Ditto Furness. 

Kemington, Thomas.. Ditto Ditto Cartmel. 

Park, George. ......... Ditto Ditto Hawkshead. 

Seott, Alexander...... Ditto Ditto Bootle. 

Ainger, William........ Ditto Ditto Whitehaven. 


The following gentlemen have received appointments as Missionaries from the Society 
tor the Propagation of the Gospel :—For Van Dieman’s Land, the Rev. Gregory Bate- 
man, M A... Trinity College, Cambridge. For Upper Canada, the Rev. R. J. C. Taylor, 
i. A., Trinity College, Dublin; Rev. John Radcliffe. For Newfoundland, the Rev. 
M Bow man, Perpetual Curate of Queenborough ; Mr. Johnstone Vicars ; Mr. Thomas 
Boone For Jamaica, Mr. Robert Robinson, B.A, Queen's College, Oxford. 
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PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron, 
Adams, D. W Haroldstone P. C. ‘ a a Hi if. 
Adams, D. W...06. St. Issell’s ytemb. St. Dav. Jas, Higgon, Esq. 
Attwood, H. A.S. Ashelworth V. Glouces. Glouces. Bp. of Glou. & Brist. 
Brodrick, W. J... Bath R. Somer. B. & W. Corp. of Bath 
Bourke, S. G....... Hatherop R. Glouces. Glouces. Lord de Manley 
; St. John’s Church, . “oe 
Cooke, R. K....... , Smallbridge Lancas. Chester V. of Rochdale 
Daubeney, Giles... Lidiard Trego R. Wilts Salisbury Mrs. Collins 

. Dunwich St. James 2 « » + 2 Lord Huntingfield & 
May, Richard...... ) Suffolk Norwie . 
Day, Richard Pp. C. \ Suffik Norwich 4 M. Barne, Esq. 
Dene, Arthur...... Bittadon R. Devon. Exeter W. A. Yeo, Esq. 
ee 1 rr - St. Kevern V, Cornwall Exeter a Bennett, Esq. and 

others 

. : East Pennard V. w. 7) © = ; » 
Garrett, Thos..... West Bradley C. } Somer. B.& W. Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Greetham, J. K...  Sampford Brett R. Somer. B. & W. Earl of Egremont 
Hale, M. Blagden Stroud P. C. Glouces, Glouces. Bp. of Gl. & Bristol 


§ Coleford F.C. in the? Gisuces, Glouces. Bp. of Gls & Beletal 


Hawkins, Edwar : . 
d Q ~=Forest of Dean \ 


a ; 
Baayen, To Wee veces Arborfield R. Berks 5 r — D.of } Lord Braybrooke 
? ¢ Salisbury § : 
Homtray, John.... Sutton R. Norfolk Norwich Earl of Abergavenny 
Jennings, H....... » Walton P. C, Kk. York York R. Bethell, Esq. 
Jessop, Thos....... Wighill V. W.York York R. F. Wilson, Esq. 
Ketney, Arthur rn? Bruston-on-Duns- 2 Wiewiia 2. 6c 
: @ more R. \ 
Philpot, B....eceee fj Cressingbam Magna? wick Norwich Lord Chancellor 
@ Rew Bodney R. 4 
Pte). Bicdcsssass wees Sheviocke R. Cornwall Exeter W.H. P. Carew, Esq. 
Powell, W. F...... Cirencester V. Glouces. Glouces. Bp. of Gl. & Bristol 
Raven, John........ Mundford R, Norfolk Norwich Sir R. Sutton, Bart. 
_ . { Barton Hartshorn V. ee "ard { W. IL. Bracebridge, 
Smith, Ed. L....... oo Chaeneds Oe Bucks — Lineoln ) Esa. 
Thomas, M. B..... Carew V. Pemb. St. Dav. Bp. of St. David's 
Ware, GC, “Tivisses er St. Bernard Wilts Salisbury Earl of Pembroke 
Waters, Mark...... $s. eorge's C. Norfolk Norwich Corp. of Yarmouth 
Gt. Yarmouth \ 
Wrey, Eke Bicssonss Tawstock R. Devon. Exeter Sir. B. Wrey, Bart. 
CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Benson, Woassseee § Hampton Poyle, RX Oxford Oxford Queen’s Coll. Oxf. 


% South Weston R. 4 
Bushnell, John..... Beenham Valence V. Berks — Salisbury Rev. J. Bushnell 
Copner, Cornelius. — Beauchamp . Worces. Worces. Lord Chancellor 
Eaton, Hf. Charles, Leamington ; 
George, James, late C. of Holme Lacy, at Ailstones Hill 
East Pennard V.w. Ve. » wy Bath & We 
West Bradley C. ¢ Somer. B.& W. Bp. of Bath & Wells 
East Chinnock R, Somer. B.& W. Lord Chancellor 
Gould, Henry..... + Pucklechurech V. w. ? 
Abson C. & Wes- > Glouces. Glouces. D. & C. of Wells 
terleigh C. 
and Canon Residentiary of Wells Cathedral 


Hellicar, Hu... ; ——7 'Somer. B&W.  D.& C. of Bristol 
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Name. 
Howell, Lewis J... 


Preferment. 


Penhow R. 


Huyshe, Francis... Exeter 

Jenkins, Francis... St. Clements V. 
Ri. mleht, WW acecceucs Haxey V. 

Miles, Richard..... Lidiard Trego R. 


Nurse, James, late of Lymington, at Long Sutton V., Somersetshire 


INTELLIGENCE. 
County. Diocese. Patron. 
Mon. Llandaff J. Cave 


Lord Chancellor 
Abp. of York 
Lord Bolingbroke 


Cornwall Exeter 
Lincoln. Lincoln 
Wilts Salisbury 


Sampson, G. at Bridlington Quay, a Magistrate of the East Riding of Yorkshire 


St. James’s P. C. 
Clerkenwell 


~ 


Pentonville C. 


Sheppard, Thos.... 


Midd. London The Parishioners 


Thellusson, Rt. Hon. and Rev. Wm., Baron Rendlesham in the peerage of Ireland, 


M.A., Trinity Coll. Cambridge 
iio. i § Hanley Castle V. 
Purberville, Goreee) Whichford R. 

{ Ross R. 


Underwood, T. 


& Rev. Baron... § 
Wells, Wm...... sue 
Wright Wm....... 


Merton R. 
Kast Allington R. 
Haxey V. 


*** dand Canon Residentiary of Hereford Cathedral 
Walsingham, Hon, 2 Fawley R. w. ExburyC. Hants 


Worces. Worces. 
Warw. Worces. 
Heref. Hereford 


Sir A. Lechmere, Bt. 
Earl Beauchamp 
Bp. of Hereford 


Winches. Bp. of Winchester 
Norfolk Norwich Lord Walsingham 
Devon. Exeter W. Fortescue, Esq. 


Lincoln. Lincoln 


Abp. of York 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


COCO nen COE CEOS 


BIRTHS, 

Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. J. S. 
Dunn, Maldon; of Rev. A. H. Y. Luttrell, 
Minehead V., Somersetshire ; of Rev. Mar- 
wood Tucker, Upottery V., Devonshire; of 
Rev. i A. Ross, Vestwell Was Kent; of Rev. 
Robert Morris, Great Russell Street, London ; 
of Rev. Samuel Lysons, Hempstead Court, 
Ciloucester ; of Rev. A. Herbert, Chacely ; of 
Rev. E. H. Hopper, Garlands, near Guilford ; 
of Rev. R. D. Lagden, Stourton Caundle ; of 
Rev. H. Luxmore, Barnstaple V.; of Rev. H. 
Mirehouse, St. George’s Hill; of Rev. T. 
Sheepshanks, St. John’s R., Coventry; of 
Rev. Samuel Rowe, Crediton V., Devon; of 
Rev. Philp Jacob, Crawley R., Hants; of 
Rev. R. Kerby, Chateau de la Firté, Imbault, 
France ; of Rev. J. Harrisson, Chowbent ; of 
Rev. Richard Baldock, Kingsnorth R., Kent, 
(still-born ); of Rev. William Weldon Champ- 
neys, St. Mary’s R., Whitechapel; of Rev. J. 
Pearson, Warley Lodge, Essex; of Rev. R. 
Tomes, Coughton V., Warwickshire ; of Rev. 
J. Hitchings, Wargrave V., Berks; of Rev. 
A. Fennell, at Arcot, (of twin boys); of Rev. 
H. Macquire, at St. Helen's ; of Rev. Wm. 
Deey, St. Thomas's, Southwark ; of Rev. C. 
Blathwayt, Longridge R., Somersetshire ; of 
Rev. S. Fox, Morley R.; of Rev. F. P. Poules, 
Letcombe Regis; Rev. A. Pearson, Springfield 
R., Essex; of Rev. S. R. Waller, Ettingshall 
L’., Staffordshire; of Rev. J. F. Cobb, Sprat- 
ten, near Northampton; of Rev. W. H. Nantes, 
Chinnock, near Crewkerne ; of Rev. E. Boyle, 
Bath , of Rev. H. St. Andrew St. John, Hil- 
ton V., Dorset. 


Of Dauyhters—The lady of the Rev. Thos. 
Walpole, Swaffham, Norfolk ; of Rev. J. N. 
Green Armytage, St. John’s College ; of Rev. 
Thomas Kitson, Shiphoy; of Rev. W. J. 
Dampier, Spencer Farm, Yeldham ; of Rev. 
J. Harington, Little Hinton R., Wilts; of 
Rev. H. Lascelles, Acerington ; of Rev. J. R. 
Oldham, Huddersfield ; of Rev. A. Farwell, 
Stoke Fleming R., Devonshire; of Rev. A. 
LB. Russell, Trowbridge, Wilts ; of Rev. David 
Jackson, Barton Stacey V., Hants; of Rev. F. 
Borrodaile, Prebendary of Lincoln ; of Rev. J. 
N. Harward, Oakbank, near Seven Oaks, 
Kent; of Rev. F. A. Crow; of Rev. A. Mogg, 
Clifford Chambers, Bath; of Rev. H. T. Dow- 
ler, Aldborough V.; of Rev. Wm. Goode, St. 
Autholin and St. John the Baptist R.; of Rev. 
John Oxlee, Brington, Hunts; of Rev. J. C. 
Parr, Parkstone, near Poole; of Rev. H. 
Barlow, Shirland R., Derbyshire; of Rev. 
C. F. Baldwin, Hampton Court ; of Rev. J. 
G. Fawcett, Rochford, Essex; of Rev. J. 
Letts, St. Olave R., Hart Street, London; of 
Rev. N. Wodehouse, Watford P.; of Rev. 
Chas. Evans, Blackwall, Derbyshire; of Rev. 
T. Edwards, Croft R., Herefordshire; of Rev. 
J. Wood, Chapel House, Great Malvern ; of 
Kev. J. Barry, Hawkesbury V., Gloucester- 
shire. 


MARRIAGES, 

Rev. T. Halsted, of Great Thurlow, Suffolk, 
to Emily, youngest d. of Mrs. Mortlock, of 
Little Thurlow; Rev. Wm. Fry, M.A. of 
Queens’ Coll., Camb., to Miss Isabella Moore, 
of Leicester; Rev. R. Yonge, of Madeley, 
Staffordshire, to Harriet, d. of the late B. Ro- 











BIRTHS 





AND 


denhurst, Esq., of Nantwich ; Rev. S. Higgs, 
to Maria, only d. of T. Hibble, Esq., of Sud- 
bury; Rev. W. Oldfield, to Margaret, d. of 
the late Captain Thomas Ryrie, 78th Regiment 
of Infantry ; Rev. J. F. Colls, B.D. of Trin. 
Coll., Camb., and C. of St. John’s, Hamp- 
stead, to Eliza Adams, only child of W. H. 
Wilson, Esq.; Rev. C. Boys, R. of Wing, 
Rutlandshire, to Caroline Goodrich, fourth d. 
of the late Captain Dobbie, R.N., of Saling 
Hall, Essex ; Rev. J. Knox, Chaplain in the 
FE. I. Co.’s Service, Madras, to Helen, d. of 
Peter ‘Young, Esq. ; Rev. Chas. Bushe, of 
Castlehaven, co. of Cork, son of Chas. Kendal 
Bushe, Chief Justice of Ireland, to Miss Em- 
meline Katherine Egertou, d. of Sir J. C. 
Coghill, Bart.; Rev. J. A. Trenchard, of 
Stanton House, Wilts, to Mary Eliz. Jane 
Davies, only d. of the Rev. S. Davies, of 
Northaw, and R. of Llanedy, Carmarthen- 
shire ; Rev. J. Sutton, V. of Repham, Lin- 
colushire, and third son of Robt. Sutton, Esq. , 
of Rossway, Herts, to Emma Eleanor, eldest d. 
of the Rev. T. Fardell, R. of Boothby Pagnell ; 
Rev. R. Daniel, R. of Combs, Sutfolk, to 
Marian Alicia, d. of the Ven. the Archdeacon 
Glover, M.A., F.R.S., R. of South Repps,, 
&e., and Chaplain to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex ; Rev. S. Brown, C. of Gat- 
combe, Isle of Wight, to Caroline, third d. of 
the late Captain Macgregor; Rev. S. Thorn- 
ton, V. of Wendover, Bucks, and son of C. G. 
Thornton, Esq., of Marden Hill, Herts, to 
Caroline, seventh d. of James Du Pre, Esq., of 
Wilton Park, Bucks; Rev. RK. Hamilton, In- 
cumbent of Hale, Hants, to Grace, youngest 
d. of the late Ambrose Harvey, Esq., of Dub- 
lin; Rev. R. W. Stewart, of Erskine, to 
Graham, d. of Lord Cockburn; Rev. L. C. 
Lee Brenton, B.A. of Oriel Coll., only son of 
Rear Admiral Sir Jableel Brenton, K.C.B., to 
Anna Maria Mary Chester, d. of the late 
Major-Gen. Chester; Rev. W. J. Newman, 
of Tankersley, Yorkshire, to Anastasia, second 
d. of M. T. Prickett, Esq., of Sculcoates ; 
Rev. Martin W. Foye, M.A. of Trin. Coll., to 
Mary, only d. of John Greensall, Esq., of 
Edgbaston ; Rev. S. E. Bernard, of Chelten- 
ham, to Mary Anne, d. of the lute J. Walker, 
Esq., of Blackheath; Rev. Edward Bankes, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty, Preben- 
dary of Gloucester and Bristol, and R. of Corfe 
Castle, Dorsetshire, to Miss Maria Rice, third 
d. of the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of 
Gloucester, and niece of the Lord Dynevor ; 
Rev. Henry Smith, to Anne, younge t d. of 
the late Dr. Taylor, of Chelsea; Rev. T. 
Clerk, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Preston, to Louisa, second d. of the late Win. 
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Rigby, Esq., of Moss-house, West Derby ; Rev. 

FE. L. Smth, A.M., P.C. of Barton-with- 

Chetwode, Bucks, to Elizabeth, third surviving 

d. of the late Rev. Henry Gauntlett, V. of 
Olney; Rev. A. Asyill ¢ ‘olvile, R. of Great and 

Little Livermere, Suffolk, to Mary Ann, d. of 
the late J. Hemings, Esq.; Rev. P.C. Mar- 

shall, M.A., of Wokingham, Berks, to Selina 
Maria, second d. of the Rev. Thomas Haile, 

D.D., of Richmond, Surrey ; Rev. 'T. Tyssen 

Bazely, R. of Poplar, Middlesex, to Julia, 
youngest d, of John Shipden, Esq., of Dovor ; 
Rev. James Watson Stoke Dennison, only son 
of the late Rev. W. S. Dennison, of Felskirk, 
York, to Elizabeth Mary, the younger d. of 
the late Rev. T. Whitaker, of Beadham, Nor- 
folk; Rev. William Vaux, B.D., R. of West 
Tarring, Sussex, and V. of Romsey, Hants, to 
Elizabeth Jane, eldest d. of Rear-Admival Sir 
J. Wentworth Loring, C.B. and K.C.H., of 
Lee House, Romsey; Rev. Y. Emra, P.C. of 
St. Mary Redlynch, Wilts, to Frances Anne, 
only d. of W. Atkinson, Esq., of Charlton, 
near Salisbury; Rev. C. R. Pettatt, R. of 
Great Witcombe, Gloucestershire, to Anne 
Caroline, youngest d. of J. Browne, Esq., of 
Salperton ; Rev. W. Peete, of Chalsfield, to 
Mary, eldest d. of Mr. ‘T. Brand, of Stamford 
Street, London; Rev. D. 'T. Knight, M.A, of 
Lincoln Coll., Oxon, to Harriett, d. of the late 
Wim. Whitworth, Esq., of Bedford ; Rev. E. 
B. Compson, B.A., of Taunton, to Sarah, 
second d. of the late J. Dent, Esq., Coroper 
for Staffordshire ; Rev. Geo. Baker, of Bemer- 
ton, Wilts, to Eliza, eldest d. of John Beatson, 
Esq., of Peckham, Surrey ; Rev. L. C. Lewis, 
Minister of St. Stephen's Church, Rochdale, 
to Letitia, second d. of Mr. James Swallow, of 
Maidenhead; Rev. R. W. Otter, of Brox- 
holme, to Emma, youngest d. of the Rev. T. 
H. Marshall, V. of Pontefract; Rev. A. G. 
Durnford, M.A. of St. John’s Coll., Camb., 
to Marianne, niece of Lieut.-Col. Oaks, K.H., 
of Takeley; Rev. A. Thomas, of Eye Cottage, 
Leominster, to Mary, fourth surviving d. of Me 
late M. King, Esq., of Vigo Street, London ; 
Rev. J. S. Scobell, R. of St. Kew, Cornwall, 
to Margaret Elizabeth, eldest d. of T. Robins, 
Esq., of Venn; Rev. P. W. Worsley, R. of 
Little Panton, Lincolnshire, to Charlotte, d. of 
the Rev. W. Potchett, V. of Grantham ; Rev. 
E. C. Alston, B. A. of Caius Coll., Camb., to 
Harriett, eldest surviving d. of W. E. Reedham, 
Esq., of Norwich; Rev. H. W. Lloyd, V. of 
Cholsey, and R. of Moulsford, Berks, to 
Georgiana, d. of the Rev, R. Etough, R. of 
Claydon and Akenham, and V. of Croxton 
Kerriall and Stonesby, Leicestershire. 
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EVENTS OF 


THE 


») 


MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


ee 


Testimoniats or Resrecr to Clency.— 
The following gratifying marks of esteem 


and respect have recently been presented 
to the undermentioned clergy by their con- 
gregations and parishioners :— 

Kev. W. J. Brodrick has been presented 
by the parishioners of Castle Rising, Nor- 
folk, with a very bandsome silver inkstand, 

Rev. G. Dover, curate of Hudders- 
held, who is about to remove to Chester- 
field, has been presented by the parish- 
ioners of the former place with a purse of 
hity — 

Rev. James Flamank, late curate of St. 
Mary's ‘parish, Wallingford, Berks, bas 
been presented by the parishioners with a 
handsome silver tea and cotlee service. 

Rev. FE. Greenhow, of Great Ouseburn, 
near Borougbbridge, bas been presented 
by bis congregation with a very bandsome 
silk gowh. 

Rev. Dr. W. F. Hook, vicar of Leeds, has 
been presented by a part of the communi- 


cants of bis parish with a splendid copy of 


Walton's Polyglot Bible. 

Rev. W. Lutyens, late curate of St. 
Paul’s, Shadwell, has been presented by 
the parishione rs with a silver tea and coflee 
service, and a pocket service of communion 
plate. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Bepronp, Sept. 10.—A most satisfactory 
meeting of the county of Bedtoid was 
lately held (after a sermon in St. Paul's 
church, by the B ishop of Ely), for the be- 


nefit of the Society for the P ropagation of 


the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The collec- 
tion atter the sermon and meeting amounted 
to nearly 100/,, independent of annual sub- 
sc riptions, equal almost to another hun- 
dred. The resolutions, approving of the 
objects of the society, and pledging the 
district of Bedford to further exertions in 
its behalf, were moved by Lord Charles 
Russell, Baron Parke, Rev. Dr. Russell, 
Rev. H. Hayne, Rev, J. H. Brooke Moun- 
tain,Adc, The speeches were exceedingly 
eloquent.— Camb. Chron ‘cle. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

A meeting was recently beld - the 
Town Hall, High Wycombe, C.G. Du 
Pre, Esq., M.P.,1in the ‘ebair, oat a highly 
respectable assemblage of gentlemen of the 
town and county, to form a deanery board 
of education. The meeting was addressed 


by the Rev. G. A. Selwyn, Rev. A. Isham, 
Kev. Mr. Knollis, Rev. Mr. Du Pre, Mr. 
T. R. Barker, Mr. C, Scott Murray, Mr 
Carter, Mr. Mathison, Xc.; and a collec- 
tion was afterwards made, the amount of 
which reached, in annual subscriptions, 
33/. 6s., and in donations, 404. 19s. 6d., 
of which Lord Carrington sent 252. In 
the course of his address, Mr. Selwyn 
stated that a “middle school” bad been 
established at Eton, under the manage- 
ment of the late master of the national 
school, and that it was already attended 
by forty scholars at 102. 10s. each. — Bucks 
Herald. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

On the 7th of Sept. there was a highly 
respectable and numerous public meeting 
held at the National School-room in this 
town, for the purpose of forming a Local 
Association in aid of the general funds of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts,—the Venerable the 
Archdeacon "of Dorset in the chair. The 
reverend chairman luminously explained 
the object of the meetin r, which was more 
minutely detailed by the deputation from 
the parent society. Tbe preliminary ar- 
rangemenpts were accordingly adopted for 

carrying the intention of the mee ling into 
immediate effec t, and acollection was made 
of upwards of 1Gl., in addition to a liberal 
subscription for promoting so desirable an 
object. — Sherborne Journal. 

(he foundation of a new church was 
Jately laid inthe Island of Portland, Wey- 
mouth. The Queen has given 300/. to- 
wards the building.—Salisbury Herald. 

It bas been decided to build a new 
church at Marshwood, and tenders have 
been advertised for carrying the work into 
execution.— Dorset C ounty ri ‘hronicle, 


DEVONSHIRE. 

A severe contest bas been going on at 
Honiton, within the last few days, between 
the churchmen and the dissenters, respect- 
ing three hie made by the former 
—viz., ol. for repairing the organ, the or- 
ganist’s salary, aud the levying ot Sd. in 
the seer for a new cburch-rate. The 
latter exhibited their strongest virulence 
against the church and all connected with 
it, and mustered in great numbers on the 
occasion; the show of hands was of course 
in favour of the dissenters. ‘The church- 
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wardens immediately demanded a poll ; 
and the result was, that the opponents of 
the church were beaten upon each propo- 
sition—the first by a majority of 106, the 
second by a majority of 109, and the third 
by a majority of 95.—Times. 

Socrety FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
Gosret in Fortign Pants.—The friends 
of this venerable society will be gratified 
to hear that the mission of the Rev. S. 
Wilberforce on bebalf of this society has 
been attended hitherto with a greater 
measure of success than its most sanguine 
supporters could have anticipated. Addi- 
tional subscriptions and donations have, 
we understand, been received by the Rev. 
R. Luney, the local secretary here, almost 
daily, since our anniversary meeting. Si- 
milar results have also followed the meet- 
ings which have been held in other parts 
of the diocese—at Liskeard, Callington, 
Lifton, Tavistock, Milton, Bodmin, and 
many other places. At the Liskeard meet- 
ing, the bishop, in the course of a very 
forcible address, stated it to be bis earnest 
wish and desire that every clergyman in 
his diocese should form his own flock into 
a parochial association for the support of 
this venerable society. — Plymouth Herald. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


Cuettennam Cuurcn Association 
Meerinc.—A large and influential meet- 
ing of the members and friends of the 
Cheltenham Church-of-England Associa- 
tion was held on the 23rd of August, at 
the Assembly Rooms in that town, for the 
purpose of adopting a petition to parlia- 
ment in favour of church extension. On 
the platform were, the Revs. F. Close, 
Hugh Stowell, G. Driscoll, C. Hebert, 
S. H. Field, J. Hall ( Bristol), D. L. Cou- 
sins, C. B. Trye, W. R. Coxwell, J. F. 
S. Gabb, R. L. Hopper, and J. H. Sadler, 
Sir R. Wolseley, Lieut.-Colonel Hawk- 
shaw, Capt. Robertson, Major Davies, 
Capt. Molesworth, Dr. Coley, C. Cole, 
C. T, Cooke, D. Binckes, E. Hatch, and 
J. Hi. Hulme, Esqrs. On the motion 
of Christopher Cole, Esq., seconded by 
Mr. Hatch, the Rev. F. Close took the 
chair, The proceedings having been 
opened with prayers, the reverend cbair- 
man proceeded to address the assembly, 
and explain the special object of the meet- 
ing. 

In seconding the first resolution, which 
was moved by the Rev. J. Hall, the Rev. 
Hugh Stowell, of Manchester, called the 
attention of the meeting to the increase 
and the baneful influence of publications 
devoted to the dissemination of infidelity 
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and atheism in their darkest forms, Per- 
haps some of them had heard of a paper 
called the ‘* Star in the East.” In the 
north, they had also a paper called the 
** Northern Star,” which had a very wide 
circulation, and which, though not openly 
broaching the principles of infidelity, en- 
deavoured to foist on the people principles 
which, if carried out, would quickly put 
an end to the monarchy, the constitution, 
the church, our liberties, comforts, and 
lives, That paper had a circulation so 
great that it could not be conveyed to 
Manchester except by means of a vebicle 
for the purpose. The paper was published 
on Saturday, and on the day of publication 
the shopkeeper bad at his shop a greater 
number of applications for infidel and 
atheistical trash than all the booksellers in 
the town had for books containing what 
was sound and wholesome food for the 
mind and the spirit. Ina late number of 
the other paper, called the ‘Star in the 
East,” he was horrified to say that a writer 
had not hesitated to draw a comparison 
between the Lord of Glory and the idiot 
of Canterbury, broadly stating that the 
former was a more impudent impostor than 
the latter. The reverend gentleman then 
adverted to another ominous sign of the 
times. At Manchester, the week before 
last, with great pomp and ceremony, and 
amid an assembly of thousands, many of 
whom afterwards had their dinners at a 
public hotel, the stone had been laid for 
the erection of a vast hall, consecrated to 
infidelity in one of its direst forms, under 
the misapplied name of Socialism, Four 
men—for we could not call them gentle- 
men, though he regretted to say they were 
Englishmen—four men of sufficient pro- 
perty were found to become guarantee to 
the builder of the edifice for 50001 Si- 
milar halls were now in the course of erec- 
tion at Huddersfield, Bradford, Leeds, and 
Sheffield. Amidst all our outbreaks and 
irregularities, we never had before,in this 
country, temples dedicated to Atheism 
rising over the face of the land. To the 
foregoing he would add another dark fea- 
ture. He alluded to the circumstance of 
a member of parliament and a minister of 
the crown having introduced the high 
priest of socialism at court—that such 
a man should have been introduced by the 
prime minister, was a circumstance of a 
truly appalling nature. The speaker next 
treated the alarming progress of popery ; 
and animadverted on the men who “ stole 
into parliament under the guise of oaths, 
and tried to subvert that church whose 
rights they bad promised to respect.” 
After some other speeches, the meeting 
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broke up, having agreed to the following 
petition to parliament :— 

That your petitioners view with deep 
concern the spiritual destitution of vast 
masses of the population of this country. 

That they feel compelled to attribute 
the disturbances which have recently taken 
place, and the insecure state of life and 
property in many parts of the country, 
chiefly to this lamentable destitution. 

That, in their view, the word of God 
and the constitution of these realms alike 
demand at the bands of the state an ade- 
quate provision of religious instruction for 
the entire population, 

They therefore pray that your right ho- 
nourable House will take these matters 
into your serious consideration, with a 
view to the immediate removal of these 
evils. 

And your petitioners shall ever pray. 


Cuvren Extension.—It is with much 
pleasure we have heard that an additional 
church is about to be built within three 
miles of our city, in that poor and popu- 
lous district, Jeffry’s Hill, Hanbam. Sa- 
muel Whittuck, Esq., has liberally pro- 
mised a site, as wel! as ground for a par- 
sonage-house and school. Towards the 
building of the parsonage-house, the Rev. 
Dr. Warneford bas most generously offered 
400/.; and towards the church and school, 
sums have been voted by the Incorporated 
Society, our Diocesan Church- Building 
Society, and by the Treasury, and National 
Society. Books are opened at our city 
banks for additional subscriptions which 
are required to complete the sums neces- 
sary for such an important undertaking. — 
Bristol Mirror. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


Bisnor or Wixcurster.—On Satur- 
day, August Sist, the Bishop of Win- 
chester held an ordination at St. Helier’s, 
Jersey, when Mr. Samuel Wright was ad- 
mitted to priest's orders. On Monday, tbe 
bishop confirmed several bundreds of the 
youth of both sexes in ‘the parochial 
church of St. Helier and in All Saints’ 
chapel. On Tuesday, the same ceremony 
was performed at St. Lawrence, for the 
parishioners of St. Lawrence and St. Mary's, 
and at St, Peter's, for those of St. Peter's, 
St. Quen, and St. Brelade. On Wednes- 
day, confirmation was held at St. Martin's, 
for that parish and the parishes of Grou- 
ville and Trinity. On lbursday, bis lord- 
ship preached at St. James's chapel, in 
favour of the children’s schools.—Guernsey 
Paper. 

The foundation-stone of the new church 
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of St. Laurence, at Southampton, was laid 
on the 22nd of August, 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

In addition to his annual donations to 
the Sunday-school, the church - ringers, 
and for fuel to the poor, the Rev, Thomas 
Lewis Jones, vicar of the little parish at 
Bury, near Ramsey, recently sent 101. 
towards the reparation of the church.— 
Cambridge Chronicle. 

KENT. 

Tue Late Mus. Kipman.—This lady, 
the relict of the late Benjamin Kidman, 
Esq., whose death took place on the 26th 
of August, in the 70th year of her age, at 
her residence in Margate, bequeathed 
large sums of money to various charities ; 
among the rest, to the Kent and Canter- 
bury Hospital, 500/.; Bedford Lunatic 
Asylum, 500/.; London Truss Society, 
1007. ; Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 500/. ; 
School for the Blind, 5002. ; Philanthro- 
pic Institution, London, 5001; Royal 
Sea-Bathing Infirmery, 10001; Free Hos- 
pital, London, 500/.; Refuge for the 
Destitute Asylum, 500/.; London Fever 
Hospital, 500/.; Margate Philanthropic 
Institution, 200 ; Female Orphan Asylum, 
5001. Also the interest of 3501. consols 
to the nine old women at Drapers, and the 
interest of 25001. consols to poor Seamen 
of Margate and their widows, to be paid 
annually at Christmas, —Kentish Observer. 


LANCASHIRE, 

The Rev. Commissary Law, during his 
visit to this and the neighbouring districts, 
has subscribed to the erection, the repair, 
or the improvement of churches, out of bis 
own pocket, no less a sum than 800/,— 
Lancaster Gatette. 

George Martin, Esq., one of the mem- 
bers for the borough of Lancaster, has 
given a piece of ground on which it is 
proposed to erect a new church in that 
town, calculated to hold from 1000 to 1200 
persons.— Herald. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Boston Cuurcu-rate.—The poll for 
the rate of Sd. in the pound for the neces- 
sary repairs of the church closed on Sept. 
2nd, when the numbers were—for the 
rate, 297 ; against it, 418; majority, 121. 
The churchwardens of their own authority 
immediately after the close of the poll 
laid a rate of Gd. in the pound, which they 
were advised they could legally do, so as 
to bind the parish,— Boston Herald, 


MIDDLESEX, 
New Cuvurcues.—The nineteenth re- 
port to the House of Commons from her 
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Majesty’s Commissioners for Building 
New Churches has just been printed, It 
is dated August the 6th, 1839, and pre. 
sents abundant evidence of immense ex- 
tension in the sphere of active operation 
by the established church. Since the 
commissioners made their eighteenth re- 
port, 18 new churches have been com- 
pleted, which will afford accommodation 
for 16,500 persons, including 9775 free 
seats for the use of the poor. So that 
from the commencement of the commission, 
243 churches and chapels have been com- 
pleted, and provision made for accommo- 
dating 314,412 persons, including 174,270 
free seats for the use of the poor. 

Mrs. Flaherty, who gave 5000/. to the 
London University, intends presenting a 
similar sum to King’s College.—Times. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


Act Saints’ Cnurcu-rate, — Our 
readers will recollect the account we gave 
of the proceedings at the vestry of All 
Saints’ parish, on the 15th ult., for the 
purpose of granting a rate for the repairs 
necessary to be done to the church. No 
objection was made to the amount of the 
rate, but an adjournment was proposed by 
Mr. Bennett; and be having stated that 
the rate was illegal, in consequence of the 
chairman not putting bis amendment, the 
churchwardens thought it advisable to take 
the opinion of counsel on the subject. We 
are gratified in now being able to lay before 
our readers the opinion of the learned Dr. 
Haggard on the case which was submitted 
to him, and which completely justifies the 
churchwardens in the course which they 
have adopted. The following is the case, 
and the Doctor’s opinion :— 

“ CASE. 

‘*On Thursday, the 15th of August, 
1839, a vestry meeting was held in the 
parish of All Saints, Northampton, to pass 
the churchwardens’ accounts, and make a 
rate forthe repairs of the church. 

*« The report was read of a surveyor who 
had examined the church, and prepared a 
carefully detailed account of the repairs re- 
quired, and of the expense, which was 
estimated at about 430/. A rate, there- 
fore, being necessary for this and other 
minor matters, of 6d. in the pound, it was 
proposed in the usual way. 

“An amendment was proposed by a 
dissenting minister, and seconded, to ad- 
journ the meeting to that day 12 months. 

“ The clergyman of the parish, as cbair- 
man, refused to put this amendment, on 
the ground that a competent surveyor had 
declared the repairs to be at once neces- 
sary ; that no objection was taken against 
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the rate as extravagant, nor one of any 
smaller amount proposed; and that the 
amendment, if carried, must of course 
prevent the churchwardens in the dischage 
of their duty, by driving off the whole 
question to a time when they would have 
ceased to exercise their office. Overlook. 
ing the amendment therefore altogether, 
the chairman put the previous question, 
which was carried by a large majority. 
No poll was subsequently denial 

** The churchwardens have commenced 
to collect the rate; but some of the dis- 
senters refused to pay, alleging that the 
rate is illegal, through the chairman's re- 
fusal to put the amendment. 

‘Under thesecircumstances your opinion 
is requested, 

“ist. Whether the rate thus carried was 
legal. 

“@nd. Whether, in the event of pro- 
ceedings being instituted for that purpose 
in the Ecclesiastical Court, the church- 
wardens could enforce the payments." 

** OPINION, 

“1 and 2. In my opinion, this rate, 
under the circumstances stated, is legal. 
The reasonableness and propriety of it 
seem capable of being fully proved ; and I 
do not think that if alone opposed on the 
mere ground for passing over such an 
amendment as was moved and seconded, 
the opposition will avail. Taking this 
view of the rate, it appears to me that the 
churchwardens can enforce payment of it 
in the Ecclesiastical Court. They will be 
advised to summon a defaulter before the 
justices as a preliminary step to a suit. 

** Joun Haccanrp, Doctors’-Commons. 

“ 26th August, 1859.” 

— Ni rthampton Herald. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Iler Majesty’s government, says the 
Newcastle Journal, have refused to sanction 
the vote of the Common Council of this 
town in regard to the grant of a piece of 
ground on reduced terms for building a 
church in St. Andrew's parish, The rea- 
son assigned is the debt of the corporation, 
which will not warrant sych an exercise 
of liberality in behalf of the church. But 
we are happy to understand that Mr. P. 
Ellison, of this town, and bis family, have 
very munificently presented an eligible 
site near Ellison Place for the above ob- 
ject; and the church, which is much 
needed, will be forthwith commenced, 
with the sanction and support of the bi- 
shop, the parochial clergy, and a great 
majority of the parishioners. 

The toundation-stone of a new church 
was laid on September 16th in the plea- 
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sant village of Tynemouth.— Newcastle 
Journal, 


SHROPSHIRE. 


New Marniace Act.—In the Bridg- 
north union, in the county of Salop, which 
includes 29 parishes, and above 14,000 in- 
habitants, only one solitary marriage has 
taken place otherwise than according to the 
rites and ceremonies of our venerable 
church, though the act has been in opera- 
tion more than two years.—Ou:ford Paper. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Y vovit.—On 10th Sept. the anniversary 
of the Yeovil Auxiliary in aid of the Lon- 
don Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews was held at the Mermaid 
Inn, in this town—C. A. Moody, Esgq., of 
Kingsdon House, very ably occupied the 
chair. Most of the clergy in the town and 
immediate neighbourhood were present. 
After the meeting had been opened by 
prayer, offered by the Rev. R. Phelips, a 
series of very appropriate resolutions, 
drawn up by our worthy vicar, was moved 
and seconded by the Rev. Messrs. Grant, 
of Bradford; Herbert Smith, chaplain to 
the Board of Ordnance; Ramsay, of Sea- 
vington; Nantes, of Seavington; Nantes, 
of Chinnock ; Professor Alexander, and 
the Rev. J. J. Reynolds. The latter two 
gentlemen, forming a deputation from the 
Parent Society, most ably advocated its 
claims, both at the meeting and in sermons 
on the preceding Sunday. The room was 
crowded to excess, and comprehended the 
leading gentry of the town and vicinity, all 
of whom evinced a growing interest in be- 
halfof the society. The collections at the 
doors and after the sermons amounted to 
about SO/., making the total receipts of the 
Yeovil Auxihary during the past year, 
1071 17s, 73d.—Sherborne Journal. 

SUFFOLK, 

Nationat Enucatioy.—On 23rd Aug. 
a meeting was held at Ipswich, at which 
the Lord Bishop of Norwich presided, for 
the purpose of promoting a society for the 
advancement of education in the principles 
of the church of England. The assembly 
rooms were crowded with the nobility and in- 
fluential gentlemen of the county; amongst 
whom were, the Rev. Lord Bayning, the 
Earl Jermyn, Lord Henniker, Lord Ren- 
dlesham, Sir C. B. Vere, Bart, K.C.B., 
M P., Sir W. Middleton, &c. The Bishop 
of Norwich opened the business of the day, 
and said he should not have sought to have 
attended the meeting that day bad he not 
received a communication from the Dean 
of Norwich, requesting him to preside on 
account of the reports which had been in- 


dustriously circulated, which conveyed a 
complete misapprebension of his  senti- 
ments on the subject of national education. 
His lordsbip stated that he was a friend of 
education inconnexion with the established 
church, and approved of a system being 
carried out on the plan of the British and 
Foreign School Society. He said that the 
race ot clergy which was now passing away 
had bad the most favourable opportunity of 
instituting schools in their parishes, and 
of educating the people in the principles 
of the church of England. If this bad been 
done thirty years ago, and education ex- 
tended to teaching the children obedience 
to, and respect for, the law, and the frugal 
busbanding of their means, it would have 
been impossible to have raised infuriated 
bands of malcontents, like the chartists of 
the present day, and England would have 
avery different aspect. He did not cast a 
general condemnation on the clergy of that 
period, for many of them had fully done 
their duty; buthe regretted that so golden 
an opportunity had passed—an opportunity 
that would take the greatest labour and 
energy of those anxious to improve the 
rising generation to reclaim, His lordship 
concluded a most eloquent speech by 
stating the system he conceived should be 
pursued in parochial schools, and how the 
minds of the children should be led to the 
practical use of the precepts instilled into 
them. Lord Bayning, Archdeacon Berners, 
Lord Henniker, Rev. Mr. Gould, SirC. b. 
Vere, &c., moved resolutions in favour of 
the projects of the meeting, which were 
all unanimously carried.—Abridged from 
the Suffolk Chronicle. 
SUSSEX. 

Thomas Coppard, Esq., of Horsham, has 
given towards the erection of a chapel-of- 
ease sufficient ground for the building, 
and a grave-yard, and offers to purchase a 
more desirable site if required. Besides 
which he bas subscribed 50/., and given 
up a field, the stone from which for the 
purposes of building is valued at 400/.— 
Brighton Gazette. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

On the 26th Aug. the Archdeacon of 
Coventry held his visitation at Coleshill, 
which was numerously attended, ‘The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. G. 0. Fen- 
wicke, vicar of Aston. The Archdeacon 
delivered a very useful charge, in which 
he stated that the visitation bad been de- 
layed on account of the intention of the 
Bishop to visit in person ; which intention, 
however, his lordship had felt compelled 
to lav aside, owing to the legislature having 
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renewed the act by which the secular courts 
of the archdeaconry still remain connected 
with the see of Lichtield. In the course 
of the day, it was moved by the Rev. J. 

Garbett, seconded by the Rev. W. Digby, 
and unanimously resolved, that the Arch- 
deacon and clergy should present a memo- 
rial to the proper quarter, representing the 
ill effects of the restrictions thus imposed 
upon the privileges of their diocesan, and 
praying for such an arrangement as shall 
give to his lordship full powers in this 
part of his diocese.— Birmingham Journal. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


On Friday, Sept. 6th, the Lord Bishop 
of Worcester consecrated the new church 
at Lye Waste, which was erected at the 
expense of the late Thomas Hill, Esq., of 
Dennis.—W orcester Journal, 


YORKSHIRE. 


Muniricent Donation.—A benevolent 
individual, whose name bas not transpired, 
has offered 1,500/. to the vicar of Leeds 
for the erection of a church in his parish, 
on condition that a similar sum be raised 
in other quarters. It is understood to be 
the vicar’s intention, if the additional sum 
be raised, to build the church on the Wel- 
lington Road, and to assign to it part of the 
district now attached to St. George’s.— 
Leeds Intelligencer. 

DarunGcron Cuurcn Bazaar. —A 
bazaar has been held at the Sun Inn, Dar- 
lington, on behalf of the new church lately 
erected in that town. A debt of about 
1000/. being, before this exertion was 
made, incurred in its erection, great prepa- 
rations were made some time back con- 
cerning it. ‘The ladies and gentlemen of 
the town and neighbourhood flocked in 
great numbers at its opening on Tuesday 
last, and on that and the following day up- 
wards of 700/. was realized, —TJbid, 

Caution to Sextons.—At the Bradford 
Court House, the other day, the sexton of 
Shipley Church was fined for having in- 
terred the bodies of two unbaptized twin 
children without baving received a certifi- 
cate of the registration of them, and for 
having subsequently neglected to give no- 
tice to the registrar of deaths Xc. within 
seven days of ‘the interment. Ae it is not 
the custom of the church to read the burial 
service over such bodies, or to make any 
record of the burial in the church registers, 
the sexton was not aware that any such 
certificates or notices were required from 
him.—Leeds Intelligencer. 

Rawmarsa Cuvurcu. — Rawmarsh 
Church, which has been rebuilt on a 
greatly enlarged scale, was opened for 
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divine oy on the 22nd of August. 

The Rev. J. James, the rector, read 
— and | a sermon was preached by 
Jr. Hook, vicar of Leeds, from the 1¢th 
chapter of Isaiab, 6th verse. In the 
course of his sermon, the rev. gentleman 
took occasion to eulogize the form and 
ceremonials observed by the church, and 
quoted several authorities to prove the 
necessity of continuing the same. He 
also argued at some length on the pro- 
priety of having a prescribed form of 
praver, which, he observed, could be cor- 
rected and justified by scripture when 
committed to paper, and that could not be 
done in extemporaneous prayer, where im- 
proper expressions and indecent fami- 
liarity were often used. After the service, 
the first stone of an infant school was laid 
by Miss James, assisted by the Rev. Wm. 
Bagshawe, of Banner Cross. Inthe after- 
noon, all the children of the parish who 
chose to attend, without regard to the re- 
ligious opinions that some of their parents 
professed, were invited to an entertain- 
ment handsomely and liberally provided 
by their worthy rector. On Sunday, the 
25th, sermons were preached by the Rev, 
Archdeacon Corbett, and the Rev. H, 
Jennings, late curate of the parish. Large 
and devout congregations attended these 
services. The collections and donations 
consequent on the opening of the church 
amount, we are informed, to 600/,—Ihbid. 


Aw Examprte To att Partits IN THe 
Cnuurcu.—The Bowling Iron Works Com- 
pany, near Bradford, bave made a munifi- 
cent donation of 40002. towards the erec- 
tion and endowment of a church in the 
vicinity of their works. The company, 
consisting of S. G. Paley, Thos. Mason, 
Joshua Pollard, and John and J. Sturges, 
Esqrs., have very handsomely placed the 
right of presentation in the bands of the 
vicar of Bradford. —Leeds Mercury, 


SCOTLAND. 


The new church erecting at the village 
of Camelon, for which William Forbes, 
Esq., of Callender, generously subscribed 
300L, is now nearly finished. Itis avery 
handsome edifice, and when seated will 
contain 800 people. 


Tur New Epucation Scueme.— Within 
this month or two, the admirable parochial 
school system of Scotland has been threat- 
ened with a portentous innovation peculiar 
to itself, inasmuch as the usual allowances 
for supplementary seminaries, which the 
general assembly’s education committee 
have heretofore received direct from the 
lords of the treasury, as enjoined by par- 
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liament, (without the application thereof 
being eeatcudins to ministerial control,) have 
transferred into the bands of 
ae new privy council junto, from whom, 
the church of Scotland is informed, all ber 
future school supplies must proceed, sub- 
ject, doubtless, to such conditions as the 
said junto may think fit to im Under 
this tyrannical end arrogant infraction of 
the act which confers the allowances in 
question, the assembly’s committee have 
lately e a doubt whetber they 
ought to accept of them through the new 
channel proposed, whose illegal powers 
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the church ee compelled to re- 


ue Rerassextative Bisuore.—The 
Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishops of 
Down, Ferns, Cork, and Cloyne, are the 
four Irish representative bishops for the 
ensuing session of parliament. 

We have just learned from authority 
that the second dividend of the Clergy 
Relief Fund has been declared. The 
amount is 2s. in the pound, and will be 
— in 8 fortnight—Dudblin Evening 

ail, 





NEW BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Narrative of the Voyage of the 
Captains Fitzroy and King. 
‘21. 188. 

Maxwell’s Victories of the British Armies, with 
Plates, 2 vols. Svo. 288. cloth. 

Carlyle on the French Revolution. 2nd edit. 
8 vols. I2mo0. 25s. cloth. 

Spenser's Works. 6 vols. 12mo. cloth, being 
Vols. XXXIX. to XLII. of the Aldine Poets. 


25s. 
—os ot eg and Works. Vol. IV. 12mo. 
Scott's “Theclogical Works. New edit. Foolscap. 


Pi on ‘Romanism. Preached at Liverpool. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Wilkinson's Public Funds. i2mo. 12s. 

Chief Justice Marshall's Writings. Svo. 28s. cl. 

Johnson on Bills of Exchange. 2nd. edit., in- 


By 


Beagle. 
3 vols. 8vo. 


clading the New Act. 12mo. 7s. 
Millington’s Civil Engineering. 8vo. 28s. cl. 
Grove’s Greek and English Lexicon. 7th edit. 
8vo. 158. roan. 
Leigh's New Road Book of Scotland. 12mo. 
Qs. boards. 
Lardner’s Cyclopeedia. Vol.CXVII. ‘“* Lit 
and Scientific Men of France. Vol. II.” 6s. 


cloth. 
Lockhart’s Scott. Vol. VI. 12m0. 58. cloth. 
The History and Antiquities of Newbury and its 
Environs, &c. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 
The Scheme of Prophecy, from Daniel. 16mo. 
4s. 6d. cloth. 
Six Years’ Residence in the Austrian Provinces, 
Pa By William Allen, Esq. 12mo. 
Ireland, Social, Political, and Religious. 2 vols. 
post Svo. 2is. 
y Davy’s Works. Vol.1l. ‘Early 
Papers, 


Sir H 
" &c. it Svo. 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 2 


The Orchards. i12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Tugeet’s Modern Pyramid. royal i2mo. 7s. 6d. 


The Poetical Works and Translations of W. 
cloth. 


Edited by Cary. imperial 8vo. 14s. 





The Evergreen, in Prose. By the Rev. B. H. 


Draper. royal 32mo. 3s. cloth ; 3s. 6d. silk. 
Memoranda of Richard Howard Part IIl. 
** Letters."”” 12mo. 2s. cloth. Parts, 
complete. I2mo. 5s. cloth. 
Lindley’s Ladies’ Botany Abridged. 12mo. 12s. 
Goethe's Faust. Part. I. Translated into Eng- 


lish Rhyme. By Hon. Robert Talbot. 2nd 
edit. 8Svo. 18s. cloth. 
= Miscellanies. 4 vols. post 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


Crabb’s Dictionary of General Knowledge. New 


edit. 7s. . 

saggy snaare of Another Life. 2nd. edit. fe. 

Elliott’s Practical Treatise on the Qualification 
and Registration of Parliamentary Electors. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Thompson’ a oe the Study of the Pentateuch. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Shaw on Sissotesien 1 in the Nervous System. 
8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Dewhurst on the Silk Worm. 2nd edit. 1Smo. 
2s.6d. cloth. 

—— "s = amare Pocket Companion. 12mo. 

8 


— Faerie Queene. New edit. royal Svo. 
King’s Interest Tables. 


gs 14th edition. 8vo. 
8. 
eee, 6 World. Complete in 1 vol. 


An Apology for the Cathedral Service. 8vo. 8s.cl. 


- ag ey Popular Physiology. 2ndedit. 12mo. 
8. 
The German sm Self-Teacher. By Henry Meid- 


inger. 6s. 6d. bd. 
bien oy — of his Missionary Labours. svo. 


Perceval’s _ the Apostolical Succes- 


sion. 16mo. > 
Saturday Evening. fc. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Sketches in Ireland. fe. 8Svo. 6s. cl. 
M‘Ivor on b renagyan of Homer. 8vo. el. 
Daguerre’s ory and ae enic 
Drawing. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Photog 
The Festivals of the Lord, as celebrated by the 
House of Israel. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 


FROM AUGUST 24, To sEPreMBeR 24, 1839. 





Consols. Red. 3 per cent. | Red.3}¢ per cent. 





New 8\ percent. | Bank Stoch. 





Highest..... sof Shut Shut 99 Shut 
Lowest...... Shut Shut 96} Shut | 
Highest..... 250 Shut ] 4% \6ths. 14 pm. 12 pm. 
et RS | ee ee 


PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Ofice of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 








Grand Junction Canal Co. ... 







Birmingham do..............++++ 

Ellesmere and Chester do........ 80 | 4 | Southampton. ............... 

Kennet and Avon do............. Grand Junction do............ pen 

Monmouth do. ............++00++ Liverpool and Manchester do...| 190 | 9.10 
Regent's do. .........cceceseeeees London Dock do. .........se00++ 64.10; 3 
Stratford-on-Avon do. .......-. 44 2 (St. Katherine's Dock do. ...... 106 5 


Warwick and Birmingham do..| 278 18 

Warwick and Northam do.| 201 15 

Worcester and Birmingham do.| 67 4 

London & Birmingham pert 144 7 
way Co, "1008 90/. paid 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Recriven *‘ Mr. Winning,” ‘‘ W. G.,” “ R. B.,” “ Mr. Johnson,” “ F.R.C.0O.” 
“ Mr. Denman.” 

The Editor is much obliged to “ A Subscriber,” and will attend to the publication 
which he has forwarded ; the same to ‘* Presbyter Eboracensis,” and “ A Country 
Clergyman.” 

The Editor thinks that no reasonable doubt can exist as to the case stated by 
‘* H. Y. Clericus,” and he conceives that no good would arise from diseussing the 
question, especially as it does not appear to have occurred to the party principally 
concerned. 

Without at all meaning to dispute the truth of “ Catholicus’s” statements, the 
Editor could not, of course, publish them on anonymous authority. Indeed, he does 
not know that he would be right in doing so on apy authority. 


Mr. Sandoz, honorary secretary of the Pastoral Aid Society, is entirely mistaken 
in thinking that the Editor wishes either to print his letters or to draw him into 
controversy. The fact is simply that, when Mr. Sandoz thought fit, on the 13th of 
September, to write a “ strictly private” letter to the Editor, stating in vague terms 
that a letter in the June Number contained ‘“‘ false representations,” and would have 
the effect of ‘‘ misleading” its readers “in regard to facts,” the Editor, knowing that 
letter to have been written by a gentleman of. high respectability, and taking it for 
granted that what was whispered in so “ strictly private” a way to himself was not kept 
a profound secret from all Mr, Sandoz’s friends, replied that, if Mr. Sandoz chose to 
furnish a brief AO and contradicting those parts of the letter to 
which he meant his language to apply, before the 20th instant, it should be inserted ; 
and that if he should decline to do so, the Editor would feel bound haf om to him- 
self and his correspondent to publish the fact that such a charge been made 
an officer of the Society, and that an opportunity to explain and substantiate it 
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been rejected. In reply, Mr, Sandoz has informed the Editor that he has a fixed 
determination not to enter into controversy, and that if it were otherwise, he is 
going out of town, and cannot comply with his wish. He will of course do as he 
pleases ; but the Editor feels it right to ask what he means by talking of its being 
** difficult to fair play where Editors terminate a correspondence at their own 
pleasure’? The Editor thought that he was acting at least with forbearance towards 
the Society in letting the controversy drop four months ago at a point where it was 
aband by the gentleman who had come forward as its advocate. He was asked, 
in the May Notices to Correspondents, how he could reconcile what appeared to be 
a direct and palpable contradiction between his statement and that of the Society 
itself. He made no answer. He has not been pressed for one; and it was not the 
Editor’s intention that he ever should be. But if the secretary of the Society 
chooses to renew the controversy, be it so; only let it be taken up where it was 
dropped: and to this intent the Editor will here reprint the paragraph in the May 
Notices to Correspondents which has been mentioned :— 


“ The Editor’s notice has been called to a statement of ‘ T. S.’ in the preceding 
Number of this Magazine, p. 403, respecting the Pastoral Aid Society—‘ They a 
give to an exhaus incumbent what he wants tuo do his work, not theirs, and tell 
him that they only wish him freely to accept the aid for which he has applied.’ On 
the preceding he had (in allusion to a figure used by a former writer on the 
subject) sup a body of men to unite ‘ not to fit out a company of coal brigs to 
accompany the fleets,’ but ‘to send the queen’s own ships just what the commanders 
of those ships applied for and said they wanted.’ It is asked, do they not reserve to 
themselves the power of rejecting curates personally selected and nominated by in- 
cumbents as just what they wanted? Whether they have ever thought of really 
exercising such a power as this has nothing to do with the question. The statement 
of their design seems to warrant the idea that they claim it: ‘ Clerical assistants will 
be nominated by the clergy who employ them, and being approved by the committee, 
will be left, under the direction of the incumbent, to the full scope of their own judg- 
ment.’ And the same thing is implied in the eighth regulation, in which we find— 
* The nomination of an assistant shall always be left with the clergyman to whom 


aid is given, the committee claiming only full satisfaction as to the qualifications of 
his nominee.’ ” 


Of this inquiry, “ T. §.,” who states himself to be “ a person who took a very 
leading part in the formation of the Church Pastoral Aid Society,” and who charges 
his opponent with being “ entirely ignorant” of the “‘ constitution, object, and spirit” 
of the Society, has taken no notice. If the secretary chooses to do it, he is welcome ; 
and perhaps it will save trouble if the Editor adds that he would not have written 
thus in May if be had not had in his possession an official letter of the Society, shew- 
ing that it does claim and does exercise the power of peremptorily rejecting a curate 
nominated by “the clergyman to whom aid” was promised. The letter is as fol- 
lows, except only that the Editor does not feel it necessary to give the name of the 
gentleman whom the “ triers” thought it right to reject :— 


** CHURCH PASTORAL AID SOCIETY, INsTITUTED ]9ru res. 1836. 


** Temple Chambers, Falcon Street, Fleet Street, 17th April, 1839. 


“ My pear Sia,—I much regret that I have not been able sooner to communicate 
wkh you in reference to your nomination of the Rev. to occupy the grant 
of this Society as your curate. It is but this day that I have it in my power to state 
the result of that inspection of his testimonials by several clerical members of the 
committee which the Regulations of the Society prescribe, and I am compelled to re- 
quest of you, in consequence of the judgment which they have expressed, a withdrawal 
of the nomination. As soon as it is practicable for you to name another gentleman, 
the earliest attention shall be given to your proposal of him to the committee. 
“ I am, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
“ Wittiam Pucren, M.A., Secretary.” 








To the Editor it seems very odd that such a power should be exercised between 
the rector and curate by a committee, of which nine bishops are members, in the dio- 
ceses of other bishops who discountenance it. It may, however, be all very right ; 
but then it should be acknowledged. 


